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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


[ The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FOET’S HOUSE. 


Ir was late on the evening of the 
same day whose doings in the way 
of justice we have described that 
Gerald received a message to say the 
Count desired to see him. No little 
jealousy was occasioned amongst his 
companions by this invitation. The 
Babbo deemed that, as “Impressario” 
of the company, he ought himself to 
have been selected. Donna Gaetana 
was indignant that a mere Giovane 
was to occupy the responsible station 
of representing their dramatic guild ; 
and even Marietta felt her eyes to 
swim, as she thought over this mere 

ing separation, and in her heart 
oreboded some ill to come of it. She, 
however, did her very best to master 
these unworthy fears. She washed 
the bloody stains carefully off his 
forehead. She combed and oiled his 
long silky hair. She aided him to 
dress in the one only suit that now 
remained of all his wardrobe, a page’s 
dress of light blue, with a little scar- 
let mantle, embroidered in silver, and 
a small bonnet surmounted by an os- 
trich feather. Nor was it without 
deep shame, and something very like 
open rebellion, that Gerald donned 
these motley habiliments. 

“The Count has not said that he 
wants me to exhibit before him— 
why am I to masquerade in this 
fashion?” Alas! poor boy, there is 
one answer to this question, whose 
force has overwhelmed more stubborn 
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obstacles—necessity. There is no 
choice for you between this “tinsel 
bravery,” and the tattered rags, all 
blood-stained and torn, you wore last 
night. There they lay, scattered about, 
the crushed and crumpled hat, the 
doublet torn to ribbons, the rapier 
smashed—all a wreck. No, no, he 
could not appear in such a presence in 
rags like these. Still was he irritated 
and angry; a sudden sense of shame 
shot through him as he saw himself 
thus alone, which, had the others been 
joined with him, he had, doubtless, 
never felt; and, for the first time, his 
station suggested the idea of humilia- 
tion. 

“T will not go, Marietta,” said he, 
at last, as he flung himself upon a 
chair, and threw his cap to the end of 
the room. “So long as thou wert with 
me, sustaining the interest of the 
scene, replying to my words, answer- 
ing every emotion of my heart, I loved 
Art—I cherished it as the fairest ex- 
pression of what I felt, but could not 
speak. Now, alone and without thee, 
it isa mere mockery. It is more, it 
is a degradation.” 

She knelt down beside him, and 
took his hands in hers. She turned 
her full, moist eyes towards him, and 
in broken words besought him not to 
speak slightingly of that which bound 
them to each other, for, “If the day 
comes, Gherardi mio, that thou think- 
est meanly of our ART, so surely will 
41 
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come another, when thou wilt be 
ashamed of me,” and she hid her face 
on his knees and sobbed bitterly. 
With what an honest-hearted sincerity 
did he swear that such a day could 
never come ; or if it did, that he pray- 
ed it might be his last. And then he 
ran over, in eager tones, all that he 
owed to her teachings. How, but for 
her, he had not known the true ten- 
derness of Metastasio, the fervour of 
Petrarch, or the chivalry of Ariosto. 
“How much have we found out toge- 
ther we had never discoveredif alone !” 
Ay, Gerald, there was truth there, 
and the source of some sorrow too! 

And then they dried their tears, he 
kissed her twice, and set out on his way. 

It was with a look of haughty 
meaning, almost defiant, Gerald as- 
cended the marble stairs, and passed 
between two lines of liveried servants, 
who smiled pitifully on the strolling 
player, nor put the slightest restraint 
upon this show of their contempt. 

ortunately for him and them he had 
no time to mark it, for the folding 
doors suddenly opening, he found him- 
self in a large chamber, brilliantly 
lighted, and with a numerous com- 
any assembled. Before the youth 
had well crossed the door-sill, the 
Count was at his side, and having 
kindly taken him by the hand, ex- 
pressed a hope that he no longer felt 
any bad effects of his late ill-treat- 
ment. 

Gerald stammered out his acknow- 
ledgements, and tried to make some 
excuses for his costume, which ended, 
at last, by the blunt avowal: “It was 
this or nothing, sir.” 

“The mishap is not without its ad- 
vantage,” said the Count, in that 
calm voice which, but for a peculiar 
expression on his mouth, when he 
spoke, had something almost severe 
ok it. “It was the resemblance 
you bear to a certain portrait was the 
reason of my sending for you to-night ; 
your dress assists the likeness, for, 
strangely enough, it is of the very 
same style and colour as of the pic- 
ture. me forward and I will pre- 
sent you to a lady who is curious to 
sée you.” 

“Madame La Duchesse, this is the 

outh,” said the Count, as he bowed 
oa a lady, who was seated in a 
deep chair, at either side of which, 
some ladies at gnomes were stand- 
ing. She cl her fan, and leaned 
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forward, and Gerald beheld a counte- 
nance which, if not beautiful, was 
striking enough to be remembered for 
years after. She was a blonde of the 
purest type, with full blue eyes, and 
masses of light hair, whichin long ring- 
lets descended to her very shoulders ; 
the features were youthful, though 
she herself was no longer young; 
and the same contradiction existed in 
their expression, for they were calm, 
without softness, and had a fixity 
almost to sternness, while their colour- 
ing and tint were actually girlish in 
freshness. There was in her air and 
demeanour, too, a similar discordance, 
for, though with a look of dignity, 
her gestures were abrupt a her 
manner of speakin hurried. 

“He ts like,” said she, scanning him 
through her eye-glass. “‘Come nearer, 
boy. Yes, strangely like,” said she, 
with a smile, rather indicating sar- 
casm than courtesy. “Let us compare 
him with the portrait,” and she gave 
her hand languidly, as she spoke, to 
be assisted to rise. The Count aided 
her, with every show of deference, 
respectfully offering his arm to con- 
duct her; but she declined the atten- 
tion with a slight motion of the head, 
and moved slowly on. As she went 
the various persons who were seated 
arose, and they who stood in groups 
talking, hushed their voices, and stood 
in respectful attitude as she passed. 
None followed her but the Count and 
Gerald, who, at a signal, walked 
slowly behind. 

After traversing three rooms, whose 
costly furniture amazed the boy’s in- 
experience, they reached a small 
chamber, whose two narrow windows 
opened upon a little terrace. A single 
picture occupied the wall in front of 
these, to either side of whose frame 
two small lamps were attached, with 
shades so ingeniously contrived as to 
throw the light at will on any = 
of the painting. The Duchess 
seated herself immediately on enter- 
ing, with the air of one wearied and 
exhausted, and the Count occupied 
himself in disposing the lamps to most 
advantage. 

“Stand yonder, boy, and hold your 
cap in your hand, as you see it in 
the portrait,” and Gerald turned his 
eyes to the picture, and actually 
started at the marvellous resemblance 
to himself. The figure was that of 


a youth somewhat older, perhaps, 
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than himself, dressed in a suit of 
velvet, with a deep lace collar, and 
hanging ruffles: the long ringlets 
which fell in profusion on his neck ; 
the expression of the eyes, a look of 
sadness not unmixed with something 
stern, and a haughty gathering of the 
lower lip, were all that a painter 
might have given to Gerald, if endea- 
vouring to impart to his likeness some 
few additional traits of vigour and 
determination. 

“Tt is wonderful! said the Duchess, 
after a long pause. 

“So, indeed, it strikes me,” said 
the Count. * Mark, even to the 
flattening of the upper lip, how the 
resemblance holds.’ 

“What age are you—are you a 
Roman—what is your name?’ asked 
the Duchess, in a hurried but careless 
manner. 

“ My name is Fitzgerald. They call 
me here Gherardi, for some of the 
race took that name in Italy.” 

“So that you talk of blood and 
lineage, boy ?” asked she, haughtily. 

“T am of the Geraldines, lady, and 
they were princes!” said the boy, as 
proudly. 

“Came they from Scotland?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“No, madam, they were Irish.” 

“Trish! Irish!” muttered she twice 
or thrice, below her breath ; then, as 
her eyes caught sight of his features 
suddenly, she started and exclaimed : 
“Tt is nigh incredible! Andhow came 
you to Italy ?” 

With that brevity which distin- 
guished Gerald, when speaking of him- 
self, he told of his Govine been a 
scholar with the Jesuits, where some— 
he knew not exactly which—of his 
relatives had placed him. 

“And you left them; how, and 
wherefore ?” 

“ T know not by what right, madam, 
I am thus questioned. If it be be- 
cause I wear such tinsel rags as these, 
Pll soon part company with them.” 


“ Bethink you in whose presence 
you pane, y,” said the Count, 
sternly ; “that lady isone before whom 


the haughtiest noble is proud to lay 
his homage.” 

“Nay, nay,” broke she in, gently, 
“he will tell me all I ask, in kindness, 
not in fear.” 

“Not in fear, I promise you,” said 
he, proudly, and he drew himself up 
to his highest. 
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“Was not thatlikehim ?” exclaimed 
the Duchess, eagerly. “It was his 
own voice! And what good Italian 
you speak, boy,” said she, addressing 
Gerald, with a pleasant smile. “The 
Jesuit Fathers have given you the 
best Roman accent. Fell me—what 
were their teachings—what have you 
read ?” 

“ Nothing, regularly—nothing in 
actual study, madam ; but, passingly, 
I have read, in French, some memoirs, 
plays, sermons, poems, romances, and 
such like ; in English, very little ; and 
in Italian, a few of the very good.” 

“ Which do you call the very good ?” 

“T call Dante.” 

“So do I. Go on.” 

“Sometimes I call Tasso, always 
Ariosto, so.” 

She nodded an assent, and told him 
to continue. 

“Then there is Metastasio.” 

“What say you of him?” asked 
the Count. 

“T like him : his rhymes flow grace- 
fully, and the musie of his verse floats 
sweetly in one’s ear ; but, then, there 
is not that sentiment, that vigorous 
dash that stirs the heart, like a trum- 
pet call, such as we find, for instance, 
in Alfieri.” 

The Duchess smiled assuringly, and 
a faint, very faint tinge of red coloured 
her pale cheek. “It appears, then, 
he is your favourite of them all ?” 
said she, gently. “ Can you remember 
any of his verses?” 

“That can I. I knew him, at one 
time, off by heart, but somehow, in 
this ignoble life of mine, I almost felt 
ashamed to recite his noble lines to 
those who heard me. To think, for 
example, of the great poet of the Oreste 
declaimed before a vile mob, impatient 
for some buffoonery—eager br the 
moment when the jugglery would 


begin.” 
* But ye forget, boy, this is true 
fame! It is little to the great poet 


that he is read and admired by those 
to whose natures he can appeal by all 
the emotionswhich are common to each 
—lasting sympathies, whose dwell- 
ing places he knows—the great tri- 
umph is, to have softened the hearts 
seared by dusty toil—to have smitten 
the rock whose water is tears of joy 
and thankfulness. Is not Ariosto 
prouder as his verses float along the 
dark canalsof Venice, than when they 
are recited under gilded ceilings ?” 
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“You may be right,” said the boy, 


thoughtfully, as he hung his head ; 
“am I not, myself, a proof of what the 
bright images of poetry have cheered 
and gladdened, out of depths of gloom 
and wretchedness? Not that I com- 
plain of this life of mine!” cried he, 
suddenly. 

“Tell us about it, boy ; it must pre- 
sent strange scenes and events,” said 
the Count, and, taking Gerald’s arm, 
he pressed him to a seat beside him. 
The Duchess, too, bent on him one of 
her kindest smiles, so that he felt en- 
couraged in a moment. 

Oh, ye, who out of obscurity and 
humble station have first in life tasted 
the insidious flattery of being listened 
to by the great and gifted—having your 
feelingsconsulted, yourremarks noted, 

our very prejudices weighed—ac- 
scoala rankly have ye ever, in 
all the successes of your afterlife, 
known such an ecstasy of triumph! It 
is the very first step upon that ladder 
by which we aspire to fortune. Then, 
for the first time, do we know what 
courage self-esteem can lend us; then, 
do we sign a bail bond with our own 
hearts that we will not loiter nor idle 
by the way, but toil manfully, and 
work hard, to gain that goal whose 
bourne is fame and credit ! 

And now Gerald talked away, as 
only the young can talk about ees 
selves and their fortunes. Their happy 
gift it is to have a softly tempered 
tint over even their egotism, making it 
often not ungraceful. He sketched a 

icturesque description of thestroller’s 
ife : its freedom compensating for 
his hardships ; its careless ease recom- 
pensing many a passing mishap ; the 
strange blending of study with little 

uaintand commonplace preparation; 
the mind now charged with bright 
fancies, now busy in all the intrica- 
cies of costume ; the ever watchful 
attention to the taste of that strange 
public that formed their patron, and 
who, not unfrequently wearying of 
Tasso and Guarini, called loudly for 
Punch and his ribaldries. The boy’s 
account of the Babbo and Donna 
Gaetana was not devoid of humour, 
and he painted cleverly the simple old 
devotee giving every spare hour he 
could snatch to penances for the life 
he was leading ; while the Donna took 
the world by storm, and started each 
day to the combat, like a soldier 
mounting a breach. Lastly, he came 
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to Marietta,and then his voice changed, 
his cheek grew red and white by turns, 
and his chest heaved full and short, 
like one oppressed. He did not mark 
the looks of intelligence that passed 
between the Duchess and the Count ; 
he never saw how each turned to listen 
to him with the self-same ane 
in their features, he was too full of this 
theme to note these things, and yet 
he could not dilate upon it as he had 
about Babbo and the Donna. 

“T saw her,” said the Count, as 
Gerald came to a pause. “I noticed 
her at the court, and she was, indeed, 
very handsome. Something Egyptian 
in the cast of features.” 

“But not a gipsy!” broke in the 
boy, quickly. 

“No, perhaps not. The eyes and 
brow resembled the Moorish race— 
the same character of fixity in expres- 
sion. Eyes, that carry— 


**T tesori d’ amore e i suoi nasconde.” 
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There was a sly malice in the way ; 
the Count led the boy on, opening the 
path, as it were, to his enthusiasm, 
and so artfully, that Gerald never sus- 
pected it. 

No longer restrained by fear, or 
chilled by shame, he launched out 
into praises of her beauty, her grace- 
fulness, and her genius. He told 
how that to read for her once over a 
poem of Petrarch or Metastasio, and 
she could repeat it word for word. 
With the same facility could she com- 
pose music for words that struck her 
fancy. The silvery sweetness of her 
voice—her light and graceful step— 
the power of expression she pos- 
sessed by gesture, look, and mien—he 
went over all these with a rapture 
that actually warmed into eloquence, 
and they who listened heard him with 
pleasure, and encouraged him to con- 
tinue. 

“We must see your Marietta,” said 
the Duchess atlast. “Youshall bring 
her here.” 

Gerald’s cheek flushed, but whether 
with shame, or pride, or displeasure, 
or all three commingled, it were hard 
to say. In truth, many a hard con- 
flict went on within him, when, out 
of his dream of art and its triumphs 
he would suddenly awake, and be- 
think him—what humble estimation 


men held such as he was ; how closely 
the world insisted on associating 
poverty with meanness; and how 
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hopeless were the task of him who 
would try to make himself respected 


in rags. 

As these thoughts arose to his mind, 
he lifted his eyes once more to the 

rtrait, and in bitterness of heart he 

elt how little resemblance was there 
in the condition of the youth there 
represented and himself. 

“T see what you are thinking of,” 
said the Duchess, mildly. “Shall I 
show you another picture? It is of 
one you profess to admire greatly— 
your favourite Poet.” 

“T pray you do, madam. I lon 
to know his features. It is a face 
ny) man in fancy often and often.” 

“Tell me, then, how you would 
pourtray him,” said she, smiling. 

“Not regularly handsome ; but 
noble-looking, with the traits of one 
who had such vigour of life and 
mind within, that he lived more for 
his own thoughts than the world, and 
thus would seem proud to sternness. 
A high, bold forehead, narrow and 
indented at the temples ; and a deep 
brow over two fierce eyes. Oh! what 
wildly flashing eyes should Alfieri’s 
be when stirred by passion and ex- 
citement.” 

“ And should you find him different 
from all this—a man of milder mould 
—more common-place and less vigor- 
ous—will you still maintain that faith 
in his genius that now you profess 1” 
said the Count, with slow and quiet 
utterance. 

“That will I. How could I, in my 
i doubt the power that 

moved the hearts of thousands ?” 

“Come, then, and look at him,” 
said the Duchess, and she arose, and 
moved into a room fitted up as a 
library. Over the chimney was a 
large picture, covered by a silk cur- 
tain. To this Gerald eagerly turned 
his eyes, for he already marked that 
the gilded eagle that surmounted the 
frame held in his beak a wreath of 
flowers, interwoven with laurel leaves. 

“One whose enthusiasm equals your 
own, boy, placed the wreath there, on 
the 17th of January last. It was the 
festa of Vittorio Alfieri,” said the 
Duchess, as she gently pulled the cord 
that drew back the curtain. 

Gerald moved eagerly forward— 
gazed—passed his hand across his eyes, 
as if to dispel a fancy—gazed again 
and again—and then, turning round, 
stood steadfastly staring at the Count 
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himself. <A faint, sad smile, was on 
the calm and haughty face; but, as it 
passed away, the boy dropped down 
upon his knees, and seizing the other’s 
hand, kissed it rapturously, as he 
cried— 

“ Oh! that Ishould have ever known 
a moment like this. Tell me, I be- 
seech, Signor Conte, is my brain 
wandering, or are you Alfieri ?” 

“Yes, boy,” said he, with a slight 
sigh, while he raised him from the 
ground, laying one hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is with reason, boy, you are 
proud of this event in your life,” said 
the Duchess. “The truly great are 
few in this world of ours ; and you 
now stand before one whose memor: 
will be treasured when we are all 
dust.” 

The Poet did not seem to heed or 
hear these words, but stood calnly 
watching the boy, who continued to 
turn his eyes alternately from the 
picture to the original. 

“T suspect, boy,” said he, with a 
smile, “that your mind-drawn pic- 
ture satisfied you better—is it not so?” 

“Oh! you who can so read hearts, 
why will you not interpret mine ?’ 
cried Gerald, in rapture ; for now to 
his memory, in quick succession, were 
rising the brilliant fancies, the splendid 
images, the heart-moving words of 
one whose genius had been a sort of 
worship to him. 

“This, too, is fame !” said the Poet, 
as to the Duchess. “But we 
are taking you too long from your 
guests, madam ; and Gherardi and I 
will have many an opportunity of 
meeting. Come up here to-morrow 
in the forenoon, and let me talk with 
you. The youth is more compliment- 
ary to me than was the Cardinal yes- 
terday.” 

Re hat was it that he said ?” asked 
she. 
“He wondered I should have written 
the tragedy of ‘ Saul,’ since we had it 
already in the Bible! To-morrow, 
Gherardi, about eleven, or even earlier 
—a rivederlo |” 

As with slowsteps—half ina dream, 
and scarce daring to credit hissenses— 
Gerald moved down the stairs, the 
Poet overtook him, and pressing a 
purse into his hand, said— 

“You must have some more suit- 
able dress than this, and remember 
to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A LOVER'S QUARREL. 


Wuen Gerald found himself once 
more in his little room at the Porta 
Rossa, it was poss midnight. He 
opened his window and sat down at 
it to gaze out upon the starry sky, and 
drink in the refreshing night-air ; but, 
more than even these to calm down 
the excitement of his feelings, and 
endeavour to persuade himself that 
what he had passed through was not 
adream. It is not easy for those who 
have access to every grade they wish 
in life—who, perhaps, confer honour 
where they go—to fashion to their 
minds the strange, wild conflict that 
raged within the youth’s heart at this 
moment. Little as he had seen of the 
great Poet, he could not help com- 
paring him with Gabriel, his ac- 
quaintance at the Tana. They were 
both proud, cold, stern men—strong 
in conscious power—self-reliant and 
daring. Are all men of genius of that 
stamp? thought Gerald. Are they 
who diffuse through existence its most 
elevating influences—its most soften- 
ing emotions—are they hard of mould 
and stern in character? Does the 
force with which they move the world 
require this impulse of temperament, 
as rivers that traverse great conti- 
nents come down, at first, from lofty 
mountains? And if it be so, is not 
this a heavy price for which to buy 
even fame Then, again, he be- 
thought him, what a noble gift to 
bestow must be the affection of such 
men—how proud must be they who 
owned their love or shared their 
friendship! While he was thus mus- 
ing, a round, warm arm clasped his 
neck, and Marietta sat down beside 
him. She had waited hours for his 
return, and now stole gently to his 
room to meet him. 

“T could not sleep till I had seen 
you, Caro,” said she, fondly. “It 
seemed as if, in these few hours, years 
had separated us.” 

“And if they had, Marietta, they 
could scarcely have brought about 
any thing stranger. Guess where I 
have been—with whom I have passed 
this entire evening.” 

“How can L. Was he a prince?” 

“Greater than any prince.” 

“That must mean a king, then.” 

“Kings die, and a few oss chro- 
nicle them ; but I speak of one whose 


memory will be graven in his lan- 
guage, and whose noble sentiments 
will be texts to future generations. 
What think you, child, of Alfieri?” 

“ Alfieri!” 

“Himself. He was the Count who 
rescued us from the mob; and with 
him I have passed the hours since I 
saw you. Not that [ ever knew nor 
suspected it, Marietta ; if I had, I had 
never dared to speak as I did about 
aurselves and our wayward lives in 
such a presence. I had felt these 
themes ignoble.” 

“How so;” cried she, eagerly. “You 
have ever told me that art was an 
ennobling and a glorious thing, that 
after those whose genius embodied 
grand conceptions, came him who 
gave them utterance. How often 
have you said, the poet lives but half 
in men’s hearts whose verses have not 
found some meet interpreter; with 
words like these have you stimulated 
me to study, and now—” 

“Andnow,’ said he,sighing drearily, 
“T wake to feel what a mere mockery 
it is— 

‘Tra l’ombra @ bella 
L’istessa stella 
Che in faccia del sole 
Non si mir.’ 
Ah, Marietta mia, he who creates is 
alone an artist.” 

The girl bent her head upon her 
bosom, and while her long waving 
curls fell loosely over him, she sobbed 
bitterly. Oh, if you who now deign 
to read these lines, can bring to mind 
the hour that robbed you of a first 
illusion in life, tore it from your heart 
as it clung there like an infant to its 
mother—have pity upon her who now 
wept so sorrowfully! It was that 
heart-whole grief no consolation can 
lessen, nor did Gerald essay one word 
of comfort. He clasped her closer to 
his heart, but never spoke a syllable. 

“T ever thought it would be so,” 
murmured she, at last: “I felt that 
in this sense of birth and blood you 
boasted of, would one day come a feel- 
ing of shame to be the companion of 
such as me. It is not from art itself 
you turn away, it is the company of 
the strolling actor that you shun.” 

“And who or what am I that I 
should do so?” said Gerald, boldly. 
“When, or where have I known such 
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1858. ] Gerald Fitzgerald, 
happiness as with you, Marietta? Be- 
think you of the hours we have passed 
together, poring over these dear old 
books there, enriching our hearts with 
noble thoughts, and making the poet 
the interpreter between us. Telling, 
too, in the fervor we spoke his lines, 
how tenderly we felt them; as Metas- 
tasio says— 
* And as we lisped the verse along, 
Learning to love.’ ” 


“And now, it is over,” said she, 
with a sigh of deep despondency. 

“Why so! Shall I, in learning to 
know the great and the illustrious— 
to feel how their own high thoughts 
sway and rule them—be less worthy of 
your love? The Poet told me, to-night, 
that I declaimed his lines well ; but 
who taught me to feel them, Marietta 
mia.” And he kissed her cheek, 
bathed as it was and seamed with 
hot tears. Again he tried to bring 
back the dream of the past, and their 
oft-projected scheme of life; but he 
urged the theme no longer as of old: 
and even when describing the world 
they were about to fly from, his 
words trembled with the emotion 
that swelled in his heart. In the 
midst of all these would he break off 
suddenly with some recollection of 
the great Poet, who filled every 
avenue of his thoughts: his proud 
but graceful demeanour, his low deep- 
toned voice, his smile so kind and yet 
so sad withal; a gentleness, too, in 
his manner that invited confidence ; 
seemed to dwell in Gerald’s memory, 
and shed, as it were, a soft and pleas- 
ing light over all that had passed. 

‘And am to see him again 
to-morrow, Marietta,” continued he, 
proudly : “he is to take me with him 
to the Galleries; I am to see the 
Pitti and the Offizzi, where in the 
Tribune the great triumphs of Raf- 
fael are placed, and the statue of 
Venus too ;—he is to show me these, 
and the portraits of all the illustrious 
men who have made Italy glorious. 
How eager I am to know how they 
looked in life, and if their features re- 
vealed the consciousness of the fame 
they were to inherit. And when I 
come back, at night, to thee, Mari- 
etta, how full shall I be of all these, 
and how overjoyed if I can pour into 
your heart the pleasures that swell in 
my own. Is it not good, dearest, that 
I should go forth thus, to bring back 
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to you the glad tidings of so many 
beautiful things—will you not be 
happier for yourself, prouder in me ? 
Will it not be better to have the love 
of one whose mind is daily expanding, 
straining to greater efforts, growing in 
knowledge and gaining in cultivation ? 
Shall I not be more worthy of you if 
I win praise from others? And I am 
resolved to do this, Marietta. I will 
not be satisfied to be ever the mean 
ignoble thing I now am.” 

“Our life did not seem so unworthy 
in your eyes a day or two ago,” said 
she,sighing. “ You told me,as we came 
up the Val D’Arno, that our wander- 
ing wayward existence had a poetry 
of its own that you loved dearly. That 
to ~~ ambition could never offer a 
pat n equal to that wayside rambling 
ife, over whose little accidents the 
softening influences of divine verse 
shed their mild light, so that the ideal 
world dominated over the actual.” 

“ All these will I realize, but in a 
higher sphere, Marietta. The great 
Alfieri himself told me, that a life 
without labour, is an ignominy and a 
shame, That he who strains his fa- 
culties to attain a goal is nobler far 
than one whose higher gifts lie rust- 
ing in disuse. Man lives not for him- 
self but for his fellows, said he, nor 
is there such incarnate selfishness as 
indolence.” 

“And where, and how, and when 
is this wondrous life of exertion to 
be begun?” said she, half scornfully. 
“Can the great Poet pour into your 
heart out of the fulness of his own, 
and make you as he is? Or are you 
ony become rich and great, like 
him.” 

The youth started, and an an 
flush covered his face, and even yd 
forehead, as he arose and walked the 
room. 

“T see well what is working within 
you,” said the girl. “The contrast from 
that splendour to this misery—these 
poor bleak walls, where no pictures 
are hanging, no gilding glitters—is too 
great for you. It is the same shock 
to your nature, as from the beautiful 
Princess in whose presence you stood 
to that humble bench beside me.” 

“No, by Heaven! Marietta,” cried 
he, passionately, “I have not an am- 
bition in my heart wherein your share 
is not allotted. It is that you may 
walk with me to the goal——” 

Ascornful gesture of disbelief, one of 
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those movements which, with Italians, 
have a significance no words ever con- 
vey, interrupted his protestation. 
‘This is too bad!” burst he in; 
“nor had you ever conceived such dis- 
trust of me, if your own heart did nct 
give the prompting. There, there,” 
cried he, as he pointed his finger at 
her, while her eyes flashed and sparkled 
with a wild and lustrous expression, 
“your very looks betray you.” 

“Betray me! this is no betrayal,” 
said she, haughtily. “I have no 
shame in declaring that I, too, covet 
fame, even as you do! Were some 
mighty patron to condescend to favour 
me—to fancy that Jresembled, I know 
not what great personage—to imagine 
thatin my traits of look and voice theirs 
were refiected—it is just as likely, I 
should thank Fortune for the accident, 
and bid adieu to you, as you intend, 
to-morrow or next day, to take leave 
of me !” 

She spoke boldly and defiantly, her 
large, full eyes gazing in his with a 
steadfast and unflinching look, while 
Gerald held down his head in sorrow 
and in shame. When some rude 
shock has riven our heart, how rapidly 
ooze out the precious illusions it has 
taken years to store up there! Golden 
visions—the treasured wealth of many 
along day’s thought, disappear like 
morning’s mists, and all the precon- 
ceived plans of a future life vanish 
into empty air. What misery ever 
equals the solitude of a heart thus 
desolate! the home of a thousand 
affections, now solitary and deserted ! 
Into those empty temples of our na- 
ture, the first guests who enter are the 
masters for evermore, and we are 
proud or humble, vengeful or forgiv- 
ing, long-suffering or impatient, just 
as this moment of our destiny decides 
us! 

Nor was it alone with himself that 
Gerald was at war, for Marietta had 
shocked and startled him by qualities 
he had never suspected in her. In 
her passion, she had declared that her 
heart was set upon ambitions daring 
as his own ; and, even granting that 
much of what she said was prompted 
by wounded pride, there was in her 
wildly excited glances, and her trem- 
bling lips, the sign of a temperament 
that knew little of forgiveness. Ah, 
these lover’s quarrels are strange con- 
flicts, wherein our own hearts oft play 
us treason! The sentiment of affec- 
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tion that dwells within, rebel-like, 
allies itself with the enemy, and we 
have not the self-confidence that gives 
vigour to a real struggle. If Gerald 
was then amazed by discovering 
Marietta to be different from all he 
had ever seen her, he was more in love 
with her than ever. 

She had opened the window, and, 
with her face between her hands, 
gazed out upon the silent street. 
Gerald took his place at her side, and 
thus they remained forsome time with- 
out a word. A low, faint sigh at last 
came from the girl, and, placing his 
arm around her, Gerald drew her 

ently to him, murmuring softly in 
er ear— 
“ L’onda che mormora, 
Tra sponda e sponda ; 
L'aura che tremola, 
Tra fronda e fronda, 
E meno instabile, 
Del vostro cor.” 

She never spoke, but, averting her 
head still further from him, screened 
herself from his view. At last, a low 
soft murmuring broke from her lips, 
and she sang, in accents scarcely above 
her breath, one of these little native 
songs she was so fond of. It was 
a wild but plaintive air, sounding 
like the wayward cadences of one who 
left her fancy free to give music to the 
verse, each stanza ending with the 
words— 

** Non ho pia remi, 
Non ho pit vele, 
E al suo talento 
Mi porta i] mar.” 


Withatouching tenderness that thrill- 
ed through Gerald’s heart, she sung, 
with many a faltering accent, and in 
a tremulous tone, the simple words— 
“ Like a lone barque, forsaken, 
float on a nameless sea, 
No oars nor sails remaining, 
I go where the waves bear me, 


“ T look not up to the starry sky, 
For I have no course to run, 
Nor eagerly wait, as the dawn draws nigh, 
To watch for the rising sun, 


* For noon is dark as the night to me, 
To-day is the same as to-morrow, 
As, forsaken, I float on the nameless sea, 
To think and weep over my sorrow.” 


“Oh, Marietta, if thou wouldst not 
wring my heart do not sing that sad 
air,’ cried Gerald, pressing her ten- 
derly to him. “I bore it ill in our 
cee hours, when all went well 
and hopefully with us.” 
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“Tt better suits the present, then,” 
said she, calmly ; then added, with a 
sudden energy—“ at all events, it suits 
my humour!” 

“Thou wouldst break with me, 
then, Marietta?” said Gerald, relaxing 
his hold on her, and turning his eyes 
fully upon her face. 

“Look down there,” cried she, point- 
ing with her finger: “that street be- 
neath us is narrow enough, but it has 
two exits : why shouldn’t you take one 
road, and J the other?” 

“ Agreed; so be it, then;” said Ger- 
ald, passionately ; “‘only remember, 
this project never came from me.” 

“Tf there be blame for it, I accept 
it all;” said she, calmly. “These things 
come ever of caprice, and they go as 
they come—as your own Poet has 
it— 
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* Si sente che diletta 
Ma non si sa perché.” 


And with a cold smile and a light 
motion of the hand, as in adieu, she 
turned away and left the room. 

for Gerald, he buried his face between 
his hands and sobbed as though his 
heart was breaking. Alternately ac- 
cusing Marietta and himself of cruelty 
and injustice, his mind was racked 
by a conflict, to which nothing offered 
consolation. If, at one moment he 
thought to justify himself and his 
own conduct, at the next he took 
Marietta’s part, and inveighed against 
his own cruel desertion of her. As is 
ever the case in such quarrels, no dis- 
tinct cause existed, the conflict grow- 
ing out of the very words they were 
uttering, half in attempted justifica- 
tion, and thus all thought of reparation 
was impossible. “ And is she not un- 
fair,” cried he, “to deny me the ve 
road to that ambition by which 
would make myself of more value to 
her love. Should not the proud notice 
of the great Poet have awakened in 
her heart a sense of triumph equal 
to that within my own? Why this 
jealousy of my success, when it is 
equally hers? Or is it,” cried he, 
bitterly, “that out of this thing we 
call Art spring rivalries that poison 
every nobler sentiment.” No sooner 
did these thoughts flash across his 
mind, than he seized upon it as a 
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had reached the explanation of 
all that had hitherto puzzled him. 
“Yes,” cried he, “the mystery is 
solved at last. In this unreal world, 
wherein we imbue our hearts with 
sorrows and joys not born of our- 
selves, we soon grow to be factitious 
as the passions we personate. All 
wide and generous views of life 
come to be regarded as treason to 
the cause of that feigned existence of 
the stage, where nothing is real but 
the jealousy.” And while he rea- 
soned thus, there arose to his memory 
the teachings he had oft received 
from Gabriel; the dark scepticism of 
all good in woman, that formed a 
favourite theme with him, and he re- 
called the bitter sarcasm with which, 
speaking of girlhood, he had said,— 
“ Fidelity is not natural to the sex— 
the young are always false.” 

Thus was it, that a poison long 
latent in his nature began to work 
when unsoundness seized him, an 
each thought that had never seen the 
light came flaunting forth in noonday. 

He tried to compose himself to 
sleep; he lay down on his bed, and 
endeavoured in many ways to induce 
that calm spirit, which leads to slum- 
ber; he even murmured to himself 
the long-forgotten litanies he had 
learned, as a student, in the College: 
but the fever that raged within de- 
fied all these attempts, and foiled in 
his efforts, he arose and left the house. 
The day was just dawning, and a 
pinkish streak of sky could be seen 
over the mountains of Vall’ Ombrosa, 
while all the vale of the Arno and Flor- 
enceitselflay in deepshadow; the great 
“Duomo” and the tall tower at its 
side not yet catching the first gleam 
of the rising sun. Gerald left the 
gates of the city, and strode on man- 
fully till he gained the crest of the 
“ Bello Sguardo,” whence the view of 
the city and its environs is peculiarly 
fine. Here he sat down to gaze on the 
scene beneath him; that wondrous 
map, whose history contains records 
of mingled greatness, crime, genius, 
noble patriotism, and base treache 
such as all Europe itself cannot equal; 
and thus gazing, and thus musing, he 
sank into deep sleep. 
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As in the history of nations, so in the 
history of Irish antiquities, there are 
two periods—the fabulous and the 
authentic; and as in the pre-historic 

riod some truth will generally be 
‘ound mixed up with the mythe, and, 
in the authentic period, some error 
interspersed amongst the records truly 
trustworthy, so, likewise, do we find 
it in the instance of our insular arche- 
ology. The representatives of the old, 
or heroic, element, may be said to have 
been Dr. Keating and General Val- 
lancey, and, more recently, Sir William 
Betham. To the new, or scientific, era 
belong most of those distinguished 
names which appear, or have of late 
years appeared on the list of the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities in the Council of 
the Acadamy. Between the two may be 
laced the learned and accomplished 
Dr. Petrie—the inherent poetry and 
artistic sentiment of his mind bending 
him towards the mythic side—the 
weight of his learning and natural sa- 
gacity inclining him in the direction of 
rationality and enlightenment. There 
is no severer test of history than that of 
material relics. Brick and stone, iron 
and bronze are, like facts, stubborn 
things. Assertions had been confi- 
dently repeated, even long after the 
Charter had been granted to the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1785, that the ori- 
gin of the Hibernian race was Pheeni- 
cian, or, if not Phoenician, Egyptian 
or Cretan. The superior, or domi- 
nant, class was a nkee from Spain. 
But enlightened men scarcely liked 
to accept these facts on hearsay— 
or, at best, on the dubious interpre- 
tation of obscure records ; never- 
theless, how were they to test their 
value? Mr. Cunningham, himself a 
member of the Academy, formed a 
collection of Irish antiquities to sa- 
tisfy his own mind. This collection— 
the earliest, it is believed, made in 
this country, with a scientific object— 
has, we regret to say, been lost. It 
— into the hands of Mr. Austin 

oper, and has disappeared. A 
stimulus was, however, given, by Mr. 
Cunningham’s example, to others, 
who saw what benefits might result 


from the preservation of ancient relics 
from destruction ; and, by-and-bye, 
several persons began to put together 
and classify such objects of interest 
as they were able to pick up. Dr. 
Tuke, Dr. Petrie, Major Sirr, and 
Dean Dawson, each formed for him- 
self a museum ; and although, in this 
isolated state, the objects of antiquit 
could only be made imperfectly avail 
able for the purpose of confirming or 
overturning a received theory, yet, so 
far as these tributary streams tended 
to feed a main reservoir they were 
one day destined, with more or less 
intermediate abstraction, to reach, so 
far they were each of them instru- 
mental in solving the historical and 
ethnological problem which lay at the 
bottom of the inquiry. 

Attempts were made, at the very 
outset, to establish a repository for na- 
tional antiquities within the walls of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Donations 
were presented to the Society, in the 
first year of its existence, by the cele- 
brated Lord Charlemont and various 
other individuals. But they were pre- 
mature ; interest languished. These 
gifts became fewer, and ceased. From 
1815 to 1839, not a single donation 
appears to have been entered upon 
the books ; nor was there a meeting 
of the Committee of Antiquities be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1839. It 
was during this period that the tribu- 
tary museums, as they may be called, 
were swelling their streams ; and then 
the sluice-gate was removed, and the 
tide began to pour into the Academic 
basin. A subscription was set on foot, 
with which the collection left by Dr. 
Dawson, Dean of St. Patrick’s, at his 
death, was purchased and presented 
to the Academy. The gold “torques,” 
found at the historic hill of Tara, had 
been likewise bought by subscription, 
and similarly bestowed. In the same 
year that this accession was made, 
the late Professor M‘Cullagh pre- 
sented his donation of the magnificent 
Cross of Cong, ever since the pride of 
the Museum. 

From the year 1839 a double ad- 
vantage was secured for Irish archex- 
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ology. Not only was a national col- 
lection set on foot, and a nucleus 
formed, round which might gather 
what still remained of material relics 
of the past, to form the foundation, 
or at least the corroboration, of en- 
lightened theories, but the destructive 
process was arrested, which had been 
going on for so many ages, atid had 
increased, instead of diminished, with 
the progress of civilization. Year 
after year, as agriculture spread, and 
larger and larger sweeps of the waste 
lands of the country were reclaimed 
and ripped up by the drain and the 
plough, increasing quantities of an- 
tique remains were brought to light, 
to be, as a general rule, broken up if 
they consisted of clay and such worth- 
less materials, and melted down if 
composed of gold or other valuable 
metals. We may judge of what has 
been lost in this way by the profusion 
of the treasures still exhumed in all 
parts of Ireland, but especially in the 
south and west, even after the work 
of demolition has been going forward 
so long and so steadily. Happily, 
much as there is to regret, there is 
much also to congratulate ourselves 
upon. The Museum, which forms 
the central depét whither the peasant 
of the Provinces knows he may trans- 
port the relic he has turned up in 
cutting his turf or sinking his drain, 
and obtain its value for it, is itself, 
as we have already observed, but the 
public and authorized centre of a 
group of subsidiary collections, all, or 
nearly all, probably destined, sooner 
or later, to fall into the principal de- 
pository, and make it as rich in the 
number of its specimens as it already 
is in their character and variety. 
There is scarcely a part of Ireland 
where it is not now understood that 
a specimen of antiquity fetches a 
higher price for its owner at the Mu- 
seum in Dawson-street than it does 
anywhere else: if that owner be a 
pauper, in hard cash; if of a grade 
to which the pecuniary equivalent is 
valueless, in that pleasing and credit- 
able notoriety which the appearing as 
a donor in the Catalogue of the Mu- 
seum so readily affords; and, as a 
consequence, every year brings in its 
accessions with one hand, and stays 
the progress of destruction with the 
other. The feeling, originally partial, 
and perhaps superstitious, has become 
general and enlightened. Relics, in 
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an unobjectionable sense, are now 
sacred. The conservating principle 
has extended to architectural: monu- 
ments. Cabins and boundary-walls 
are no longer built out of the wilful 
dilapidations of “kills” and “ clogh- 
teachs.” The “rath” and the “crom- 
lech” are left inviolate, or, if touched, 
éxamined with the scrupulous hand 
of science, which knows how to dis- 
criminate between spoliation and ex- 
nee. In a word, though what had 
en got at before the Academy era was 
irrecoverably lost, what remainsissafe. 
Henceforward we may feel some con- 
fidence that the Past df Irish history, 
in its material antiquities, as well as 
in its literary chronicles, will continue 
to come forth with increasing lustre, 
year by yéar, under the eye of the 
ethnologist and archeologist. 

But, in the meantime, in propor- 
tion as the treasures collected in the 
public repertory increased, the neces- 
sity of reducing them to some degree 
of order became more manifest. This 
was early felt by those individuals 
both donors and students, who had 
taken an interest in the formation 
and augmentation of the collection. In 
order to obtain a base for any sound 
theories or arguments, an arrange- 
ment of the medley of curiosities 
heaped together on its shelves was 
indispensable. Who was to do this ? 
was the first question. How it was 
to be done, was another and a subor- 
dinate one. The tastes, talents, ex- 
perience, and achievements of Dr. 

etrie pointed him out as the man 
for the task. He had been one of the 
earliest and most enlightened private 
collectors in Ireland. He had lent 
hiniself, with unfiagging zeal, to the 
establishment of the Academy’s Mu- 
seum. He had adorned its Transac- 
tions, and finally done credit to his 
country, by the publication of a vo- 
lume, which, in setting at rest the 
long-vexed question of the origin of 
the Round Towers, had contributed, 
perhaps more largely and completely 
than any previous work had done, to 
establish the true principle of archee- 
ological research. To such a man it 
was natural to turn when the object 
was to arrange and methodize a Mu- 
seum of national antiquities. The 
task of preparing a Catalogue was 
assigned him by the Royal Irish 
Academy some years ago, and was 
accepted.. Some preliminary steps 
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were taken by him, we believe, in 
fulfilment of this duty ; but, from one 
cause or other, the work was not pro- 
ceeded with; and, until lately, there 
was little hope of having the treasures 
contained in the new and commo- 
dious repository in Dawson-street 
made intelligible to the general or 
even the scientific visitant. We are 
as far from pretending to know as 
from attempting to explain for what 
cause the hopes of the Academy, as 
connected with Dr. Petrie, were doom- 
ed to disappointment. This is a mat- 
ter on which we confess our ignorance, 
and on which we would, if informed, 
not consider it becoming to say a 
word. With the reasons we have no- 
thing to do; with the result we are 
alone concerned. But it will not do 
to quit the topic without, at least, re- 
cline our conviction that the emi- 
nent and amiable archzologist who, 
in his declining years, was induced to 
accept an office which was certain to 
entail upon him no small amount of 
labour and anxiety, would not, with- 
out good and sufficient cause, have 
neglected or abandoned a task once 
undertaken, or, by any deliberate re- 
missness, have constituted himself an 
obstacle to the prosecution of those 
studies it had been the main object of 
his life to foster. 

Consequent, however, upon the 
constructive violation of the under- 
standing according to which the for- 
mation of a catalogue was placed in 
the hands of the antiquary in ques- 
tion, a new arrangement was made, 
and the task was committed to Mr. 
Wilde, agentleman of large experience 
in literature and archzology, as well 
as in his profession, and—what was, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, as 
strong a recommendation—of resolute 
will and prompt action. 

The fruits of this step were not 
long in making themselves seen. We 
have this moment before us a book, 
containing a catalogue of the antiqui- 
ties, in stone, terra cotta, and vegeta- 
ble ee belonging to the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, executed 
in a manner which makes us vehe- 
mently to hope that the work may 
ultimately be completed by a further 
part or parts classified and illustrated 
as this is, and conversant with the 
many magnificent objects, and espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical objects, com- 
posed of the precious metals, existing in 
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the Museum. Into the details of this 
volume it is not our intention—nor, 
indeed, would it profit the reader—to 
enter. The Catalogue is designed for 
two classes of readers—the visiter of 
the Museum and the student of ar- 
chology, not merely of Irish arche- 
ology, but the general student. It 
must, in fact, form a necessary volume 
of reference for every one who is en- 
gaged in excavating for himself into 
the pre-historic past of his own coun- 
try, whatever that may be; for it is by 
analogies and contrasts,even more than 
by identification, that science is able 
to feel its way through the chambers 
of obscure ages. At the same time, 
we repeat, for the class which will 
turn over our es, a lengthened 
enumeration would be intolerable. A 
catalogue, even with its full accessories 
of explanatory introductions, illus- 
trations, and soforth, is a dry affair. 
An index to a catalogue would defy 
the most resolute magazine reader. 
The leaves would, in all probability, 
never be cut. To draw an eye upon 
our pages at all, we must restrict our- 
selves to a specimen or two of the 
objects delineated, and of the style of 
the work, so as, in exciting those who 
interest themselves in such things to 
commit themselves to the guidance of 
the volume itself, to amuse the many 
who do not, by any bits of informa- 
tion or scraps of curiosity we ma 

meet with, suitable to less sophisti- 
cated tastes. 

A word or two, however, before we 
begin, on a preliminary point, which, 
it must be recollected, had to be ma- 
turely considered by the author before 
he could lay pen to paper. The prin- 
ciple of arrangement is one on which 
opinions differ much, and it is ex- 
tremely hard to speak confidently. 
In natural objects, the principle ought 
to be the natural one, that is, it 
ought to follow the law which has 
qevenet their production. In Art, 

ikewise, in cases where all the circum- 
stances are known, and the history 
of the objects is accessible, little diffi- 
culty need be experienced. There 
may be an arrangement according to 
uses, or according to the dates of 
the several objects—each of them a 
truearrangement. But, where know- 
ledge is imperfect, and history silent, 
or only pe available or intelli- 
gible, then, in the absence of the true 


principle, the selection of the best 
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approximative method may become a 
matter of serious difficulty. The prob- 
lem is to find that known ingredient 
best adapted to group objects in the 
largest possible divisions in the first 
instance. Then, of each of those 
groups, to select in like manner a se- 
cond known ingredient, constituting 
the broadest aici. and so on. 
The advantage of this system is, that 
though it is in one respect arbitrary, 
it is permanent, that is, no new light 
thrown upon the subject can disturb 
the general plan. Whereas, where a 
true system, so long as our knowledge 
is imperfect, is ne then each ac- 
cession to our knowledge may unsettle 
the — arrangement, and render 
a new disposition necessary. 

Now, Mr. Wilde, in the Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, of which the first part is 
before us, has, in the absence of com- 
plete knowledge, acted upon the prin- 
ciple we hold to be the true one, and 

en certain known ingredients as 
the basis of his system. The history, 
meaning, and age of much of what he 
had to arrange are doubtful, or wholly 
unknown. He has therefore wisely 
refrained from adopting the sugges- 
tions of the archseologist on one side. 
and the ethnologist on the other ; anc 
has pitched upon Material as the first 
and division of the objects before 
im. Here he cannot be mistaken. 
There can be no room for after-revi- 
sion. The arrangement must remain 
as complete, in this respect, under 
any increase of knowledge, as it is at 
this moment. For other purposes, 
things might be more profitably viewed 
and described with reference to their 
chronology or other characteristics : 
for this—that is, for a general and per- 
manent catalogue of these miscella- 
neous illustrations of Ireland’s past 
history—no other plan could possi- 
bly answer equally well. Accord- 
ingly, instead of dynasties, dates, and 
designs, we have wood, stone, and 
clay. The material of each article is 
clearly indicated. We have the entire 
collection of relics formed outof stone, 
for instance, grouped together in the 
catalogue, as they arein the Museum 
itself, so as to be found and recog- 
nised at a glance by the observer,— 
who, at the same time, for his own 
urposes, is not precluded from freely 
Sine out of them such a re-arrange- 
ment as may square with the know- 
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ledge he has acquired, or the theories 
he may advocate. This is, as we have 
said, one of the advantages of the 
arbitrary system adopted. It is not 
disturbed by, nor does it disturb, any 
other arrangement. 

Subordinate to this primary divi- 
sion, a classification, adopted with a 
view to convenience, arranges the 
objects according to use. This, it 
is manifest, does not admit of such 
certainty as the first. Information 
is here imperfect. A more complete 
knowledge may hereafter necessi- 
tate revision. It is likewise more 
complex; but, nevertheless, it fulfils 
the conditions. It is the most certain 
and the least complex secondary dis- 
position that could be made. Under 
it, the objects range themselves into 
twelve species. We have announced 
that it is not our intention either to 
take a regular survey of the Museum, 
or to attempt a methodical summary 
of the ciaen, A few random ob- 
jects, as specimens of the contents of 
the one and of the style of the other, 
may be brought before the reader’s 
notice. It is sure to be useful, and 
may possibly be entertaining, to show 
how collections of this sort ought to 
be arranged and explained. 

We feel tempted, however, so far 
to follow the prescribed order, as to 
dwell a moment on the very first com- 
partment we arrive at, as we enter 
the northern gallery of the Museum 
in Dawson-street. It maybe premised 
that, extending over the original divi- 
sions, the terms of classification and 
arrangement employed in Natural 
History, have, for the sake of conve- 
nience, been adopted—namely, Class, 
Order, Species, and Variety. Here, 
then, in Class I, Order 1, we observe a 
tray of specimens in stone, consisting 
of flint weapons, and weapon-tools. 
These articles owe their preservation 
to the durability of the material of 
which theyare composed. They stand 
forth alone. No history or tradition 
helps us in ascertaining their use, or 
the habits and manners of the people 
who used them. No material to which 
they might have been attached, or on 
which they might have been employed, 
remains to assist our inquiries. They 
must tell their own story, if it is to 
be told at all. There is something 
curious and impressive in their utter 
isolation, which lends even to these 
rude relics an interest of their own, 
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and takes them out of the category of 
mere clumsy barbarous make-shifts. 
Here is a row of sharp, hatchet-edged 
weapons, or tools, bearing a sort of 
common resemblance, an — 
round a certain type. How were they 
formed? What were they formed 
for? To the first question Mr. Wilde 
replies as follows : 


‘*«Tf an ordinary oblong flint nodule be 
broken across in the middle, the frac- 
ture is conchoidal or shell-shaped, and 
if one of the portions of that flint were 
set on end, the artist could chip off with 
a hammer, or with a chisel and mallet, a 
number of fine flakes, running the length 
of the sides of the mass; more or less thin 
and long, or broad and thick, according 
to the natural purity of the flint, and 
nee the dexterity of the worker. 

ach scale or flake, no matter what its 
outer shape or outline, will always pre- 
sent the conchoidal fracture. The out- 
side flakes, bearing the usual rough cor- 
tical silicate of lime investiture, were 
generally valueless, and consequently 
east aside. In striking off these flakes 
the tool used must have been a stone or 
flint ; but of what precise nature we have 
as yet no definite information. In chip- 
ping or scaling a mass of flint, the artist 
appears to have struck it on the end, and 
as he passed round the block, striking in 
the centre of the angle made by the 
junction of any two chips, the scale must 
always have presented more or less of an 
obtusely triangular figure in its section; 
and, owing to the tapering nature of the 
flint mass, a leaf-like outline; while, from 
the peculiar fracture or cleavage of all 
flint, it was curved in the longitudinal 
direction, and also slightly convex from 
side to side upon the under surface. 
This under surface is invariably smooth, 
and to acertain degree polished ; but from 
the deficiency of lines upon it; and its in- 
variable curvature, it can easily be distin- 
guished from the smoothing and polish- 
ing produced by art. The edges of 
nearly all these flakes are sharp, and 
generally meet at a point at the extrem. 
ity, while the butt, or portion to which 
the tool was applied, is usually chipped 
and broken, as if it required repeated 
blows to get it off. Each surface on the 
convex aspect is smooth, though occa- 
sionally presenting the wave-like ap- 

ce of broken glass: This was the 

rst attempt at a weapon or tool of stone. 
The artist, it would appear, chipped off 
as many scales or flakes as the mass 
would afford, and then threw aside the 


core or spud when it ceased to be any 
longer useful.” 


The description isintelligible. Itis 
still further illustrated in the Cata- 
logue by vignette wood-engravings.* 
But enough is heregiven toshow thata 
good deal of sagacity has been brought 
to bear upon the details of the work. 
These explanatory passages, we may 
remark, are found interspersed all 
throughout, among the more technical 
details of the Catalogue itself. From 
the simple cutting-edge, obtained by 
the process described, the nextadvance 
was to the weapons and tools obtained 
4 splitting, chipping, arid polishing. 

he mode in which these operations 
were performed is detailed, so far as it 
can be known, in the text. The wses 
to which the articles so formed were 
applied, are likewise, with the same 
limitation, indicated. The greater 
part of the articles of this kind in the 
collection are manifestly arrow-heads. 
Of this weapon the varieties are nu- 
merous, and the characteristics very 
curious and intéresting. We are quite 
at a loss to understand by what skill 
the ancient artificers were enabled to 
fabricate such nicely adjusted and 
curiously designed specimens, without 
having had access to metallic tools. 
Even with them, we, at the present 
day, should be puzzled to model the 
flint nodule into some of the shapes 
figured among the illustrations of this 
class. The arrow-head, or “ Elf-stone,” 
as it is popularly called in the country, 
is found everywhere, and under every 
variety of circumstance. In its more 
rare and delicate forms (such as Fig. 
26, No. 860) it argues a considerable 
degree, not of skill alone in the people 
who made it, but of civilization in the 
people who made use of it—the sense 
of beauty seldom being found co-exist- 
ing in a nation with barbarism and 
degradation. The use of weapons and 
implements of flint and stone among 
the Scandinavian aborigines of the 
North of Europe is altogether pre- 
historic. Not a trace of allusion to 
them, “even of the most remote 
and traditional character,” has yet 
been discovered in the Irish Records. 
They belong to no known people. 

They can with difficulty, now and 


* The engravings, which add much to the interest of the book, are designed by 
Messrs. Du Noyer and Wakeman, and executed by Messrs. Hanlon and Oldham, 
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then, be classed, chronologically, with 
other relics. The race which fabri- 
cated and used them may be said to 
be indicated in the sands of the Past 
by this single ichnite. But we may, 
as the geologist has done in the case of 
animal foot-prints, gain something 
from the evidence of the track and 
pressure itself. The race was not 
merely a warlike race; it understood 
and practised some of the arts and 
employments of civilized life. Still,a 
cloud rests upon it,here,asin Denmark, 
and indeed in the whole of North- 
western Europe. It is only when in- 
vaded by the colonies of other nations 
that the countries it occupied found 
means of conveying their history to 
after-times ; and they are silent as to 
that pre-existent and primeval people. 
Of Egypt, of Assyria, possessing an 
equal or higher antiquity, the present 
age is disinterring the past. Manners, 
customs, literature, religion, all are 
revealing themselves to the labours of 
the antiquary. Here, a few stones 
remain—stones on which nocharacters 
will ever be found traced—which will 
stand but little chance of being trans- 
ferred by the profoundest archeologist 
from the place they occupied in virtue 
of their material, to an historical or 
chronological arrangement. 

We have dwelt upon this particular 
order, principally for the purpose of 
exhibiting, by way of example, the me- 
thod adopted, and the style made use 
of throughout the Catalogue. Those 
stone implements, so well known as 
Celts, must be disposed of more sum- 
marily. They are stated to be the 
most widely distributed stone imple- 
ments in the world. Their name, in 
its derivation, probably implies their 
original use—a chisel. But they have 
doubtless been used as weaponsas well 
as tools. One circumstance goes far 
to prove this. The Commissioners for 
improving the navigation of the river 
Shannon have presented to the Aca- 
demy more than one-half of the large 
collection of celts in the Museum. 
Sir Richard Griffith, the Chief Com- 
missioner, thus describes the discovery 
of these celts : 


** The fords of Keelogue and Meelick, 
on the river Shannon, are the first points 
of the river passable, except by boat, 
above the falls at Killaloe, and conse- 
quently the main pass between the coun- 
ties of Clare and Galway with Tipperary 
and the King’s county. For the im- 
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provement of thenavigation it was neces- 
sary to deepen the river at Keelogue 
ford, by excavating its bed to the depth 
of six feet below the bottom. Thecon- 
tractors dammed off a portion of the 
river, 100 feet in width, and 700 in 
length. The material to be excavated 
consisted, at the top, of two feet of gra- 
vel, loose stone, and sand; and at the 
bottom, of four feet of a mass composed 
of indurated clay and rolled limestone, 
which in some parts was found to be so 
solid and compact that it became neces- 
sary to blast it with gunpowder. This 
is a part of one of the Eskers which cross 
Ireland, and intersect the river at this 
peint. In excavating in the loose mate- 
rial of which the upper two feet was com- 
posed, a considerable number of ancient 
arms, consisting of bronze swords, spears, 
&c., were found. Towards the lower 
part of the upper two feet were discov- 
ered a great number of stone hatchets 
(celts), similar in many respects to those 
which have been frequently met with 
in different parts of this country. The 
greater number of them, which are 
black, are composed of the siliceous rock 
called Lydian stone, which is abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Keelogue and 
Banagher ; but the others are composed 
of a sub-crystalline and apparently ig- 
neous porphyritic rock, none of which 
occurs in the neighbourhood, or, pos- 
sibly in the south of Ireland. Hence it 
is probable that the latter, which are 
much more perfectly executed than the 
black, were brought from a distance. 
These antiquities are evidently the relics 
of very different and probably distant 
periods. Owing to the rapidity of the 
current at Keelogue Ford, the annual 
increase of deposit must have been in- 
considerable ; ‘hence, though not more 
than one foot of silty matter may be 
found between the stone weapons of a 
very remote age, and the swords and 
spears of another period, still remote 
from us, yet centuries may have inter- 
vened between the periods of mortal 
strife which must have taken place in 
the river, probably between the Lein- 
ster-men and Connaught-men of old, 
disputing the passage of the river, at 
two distinct and, no doubt, very distant 
periods.’ ” 

In corroboration of this presumptive 
proof of the celt having been used as a 
weapon of war, we have some evidence 
of a documentary nature, derived from 
ancient Irish writings, which, if we in- 
terpret the expressions, “a champion’s 
hand-stone,” “the semi-flat stone of a 
soldier champion,” and other similar 
ones occurring in the Book of Balli- 
mote, in an ancient record of the Bat- 
tle of the Ford of Comar, in the Book 
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of Lismore, &c., as applying to the 
celt, seems to show that they have been 

on various occasions, as a naked 
weapon thrown by the hand. 

But, on the other hand, there can 
be as little doubt that the celt was used 
as an implement, or tool, and espe- 
cially for cutting wood. To this day a 
similar instrument is employed among 
some uncivilized tribes for such a pur- 
pose among others. Indeed, it is to be 
expected that in the more advanced 
stages of society alone would tools and 
implements be manufactured express- 
ly and exclusively to be employed in 
any particular way. It is when arts are 
approaching perfection that they are 
assisted by a class of instruments, 
invented and adapted with a view 
to those particular arts exclusively. 
Barbarism will avail itself of what 
comes to hand ; and a type, once in 
general use for one purpose, will be 
adopted and perpetuated for another. 

ence it is, that, under the class of 
“use,” it is so difficult to assign its true 
place tothe celt. We are of opinion, 
that the form of implement thus de- 
signated, was early adopted into a va- 
riety of economic, as well as warlike 
and woodland operations ; and that 
the thing, in all its applications, drop- 
ped into a dead letter, as soon as the 
use of metals became in any degree 
prevalent. 

The next article of stone we shall 
refer to as we pass along is the 
Drinking Cup. Some of these, says 
Mr. Wilde— 


‘« Beautifully decorated, and of the 
most costly substances and workman- 
ship, were in use in very early times in 
the British Isles, of which examples 
are afforded in the Dunvegan Cup of 
the Mac Donalds of Skye, and also in the 
Kavanagh Horn, preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Trinity College, Dublin. Cups 
or goblets were placed beside most of the 

ublic or roadside wells of Ireland, even 

Pagan times; and it is related that, 
in the reign of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, and of his grandson Cormac 
Mac Art, who flourished between the 
years 123 and 266 of the general Chris- 
tian era,—so great was the wealth of 
this kingdom, and such the virtue of its 

ple, as well as the administration of 
the ancient Brehon Laws, that silver 
cups were placed at each roadside well 
for travellers to drink with. Brian Bo- 
roimhe, about the year 1000, revived this 
ancient custom, and put in force the law 
-which sustained it; and it is to this 
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golden age that Moore's lines of ‘ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore’ refer.” 


We can only enumerate, and pass 
by, some of the other objects fabri- 
cated out of stone, with which the 
Collection is enriched. There are 
“touchstones,” for testing the purity 
of gold; moulds for arrow-heads ; 
“querns,” or the stones of the hand- 
mill ; amulets ; urns ; and—perhaps 
most curious of all—what are called 
the Ogham Stones, or inscribed monu- 
mental pillar-stones. We say, most cu- 
rious of all : for these alone can boast 
inscriptions from which their history 
and use may be partly gathered. The 
inscriptions are not in any known 
alphabet or character, but consist of 
certain combinations of rectilinear 
chisellings, struck out to each side 
from a stem line, or the edge of the 
monolith on which they are found. 
Until a few years ago, the interpreta- 
tion of this writing upon the wall of 
the Past was the favourite problem of 
our National Magicians. We have 
ourselves heard anoblestrain of poetry 
attributed to one of these “Ogham 
Stones” by one who was at that day 
the leader of the heroic and fabulous 
section of Irish Archeeologists. Profes- 
sor Charles Graves, not feelinginclined 
to be carried away by the romantic 
renderings of the antiquary, and desi- 
rous of making sure of sha he was 
called upon to admire, set himself about 
a scientific scrutiny of the Ogham 
character; and, proceeding upon the 
principle of tabulation, so successfully 
employed upon the arrow-headed 
writing of Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
obtained at last a key to these inscrip- 
tions, which, in revealing to us their 
true purport, overthrew with unseemly 
disrespect the imaginative meanings 
by which they had ‘been hallowed. if 
the inscription was intelligible, it was 
certainly prosaicin the extreme. The 
usual form was “The stone of So-and- 
So, the son of So-and-So.” In most 
cases, it is proved to have belonged to 
the Christian period. The character 
was, it may be conjectured, made use 
of by the Ecclesiastics of the earlier 
ages of Christianity to record the de- 
cease of members of their own body. 
Dr. Graves says— 


“ Almost all those which have been 
deciphered present merely a proper 
name with its patronymic, both in the 
genitive case. monuments appear, 
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for the most part, to have been sepul- 
chral in the first instance. But there 
is reason to suppose that they were used 
to indicate the proprietorship of land, 
either standing as boundary stones, or 
buried in crypts, as evidences to be re- 
ferred to in case of disputes arising. 
“By far the greater number of the 
Ogham inscriptions discovered in Ireland 
have been found in the counties of Kerry 
and Cork. A few have been noticed 
in Wales and Scotland, and one in Shet- 
land. Though several of the proper 
names occurring in the Irish Ogham 
monuments are to be met with in our 
annals and pedigrees, we doubt whether 
any of them have been yet so positively 
identified as to fix the time of the indi- 


viduals whose memory it was intended 
thus to preserve.” 


Passing from stone objects to those 
in earthenware, we have to step back 
across the boundary which separates 
Christianity from Paganism. The 
mortuary urns, of which such a vast 
number and variety have been dis- 
covered in every part of Ireland, are 
invariably associated with cremation, 
“a purely Pagan rite.” This rite was 
of course superseded by the Chris- 
tian form of earth-burial ; so that 
although the burning of the dead may 
have been practised long subsequently 
to the introduction of Christianity 
among the more barbarous population 
of the country, it may safely be con- 
cluded that the great majority of the 
relics of this kind,—we mean vessels 
of baked clay in which bones sub- 
jected to the action of fire are found— 
are older than the middle of the fifth 
century. The Academy contains a 
number of these, all of them curious 
—some of them not without elegance 
of design and finish—one in particu- 
lar really beautiful, considered the 
most perfect specimen of the class 
hitherto met with in the British Isles, 
and possessing an interest of its own. 
It is small, standing but 2} inches 
high, by 3% across the outer margin 
of the lip: and bears, both in shape 
and ornamentation, so strong a charac- 
teristic resemblance to the Echinus 
or Sea-urchin, that we are led to the 
belief that the artist took his design 
from the shell of that animal. It 
was discovered in the year 1847, ina 
small stone chamberat Knocknecoura, 
near Bagnalstown, in the county of 
Carlow ; and, we are informed, “con- 
tained portions of the burned bones of 
an infant, or very young child.” It 
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was placed within a much larger and 
ruder urn, filled with fragments of 
adult human bones ; they have prob- 
ably been the remains of mother and 
child. There is something startling 
in obtaining this solitary trace of a 
society and a semi-civilization utterly 
passedaway. Howthe island wasthen 
peopled—how governed—how circum- 
stanced physically and politically— 
is a mystery which will robably 
never be dnek Here we have one 
incident sketched, as it were, before 
our eyes,—speaking of a two-fold 
death-—of a family affliction—of the 
pious regard of survivors—of delicate 
and refined taste, exhibited not only 
in the chaste and elegant depository 
for the ashes of the child, but in the 
very mode in which the calamity was 
figured forth—the offspring included 
within the remains of the mother. 
The book is then shut : centuries in- 
tervene ; and when it opens next, we 
find comparative barbarism. 

One of the most curious of the spe- 
cimens of urns which the Academy 
possesses is that numbered 27, Figure 
132. Not so much in itself, as from 
the circumstances under which it was 
discovered, and from its having formed 
what may be considered the nucleus 
of the present collection of antiqui- 
tiesin the Museum. It was presented, 
in 1838, to the Academy, by Lord 
Mulgrave, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The discovery was made in 
the Pheenix Park, on the occasion of 
the removal of a Rath, or Tumulus, 
which stood on a slope commanding 
the river Liffey. The urn lay within 
the mound, along with three others, 
each contained in a stone kist ; and at 
some little distance was a cromlech, 
beneath which— 


“Two perfect male human skeletons 
were found, and also the tops of the femora 
of another, and a single bone of an ani- 
mal, supposed to be thatofadog. The 
heads of the skeletons rested to the north, 
and as the inclosure is not of sufficient 
extent to have permitted the bodies to 
lie at full length, they must have been 
bent at the vertebre or at the lower 
joints. Immediately under each skull 
was found collected together a consider- 
able quantity of small shells common on 
our coasts, known to conchologists b 
the name of Werita littoralis, On exami- 
nation, those shells were found to have 
been rubbed down on the valve with a 
stone to make a second hole—for the 
purpose, as it appeared evident, of being 
42 
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strung to form thin necklaces; and a 
vegetable fibre serving this purpose was 
also discovered, a portion of which was 
through the shells. A small fibula of 
bone anda knife or arrow-head of flint 
were also found.” 


The bone pin lay along with the shell 
necklaces, under the skulls. It was 
probably used for twisting the hair 
upon. No trace of fire is to be de- 
tected upon these skeletons, nor upon 
the shells and fibula connected with 
them. 

From clay we pass on to wood. 
Gladly would we extract Mr. Wilde’s 
clear and concise descriptions of the 
single-piece boat, the spades, dishes, 
bowls, tables. A barrel found in 
a bog, and still containing butter, 
ought not to be passed over. Neither 
should the Mether—the two-pieced 
vessel out of which the poetic mead, 
or metheglin, used to be quatfed by 
Ossianic tng It is, of course, 
only in bogs that articles in wood are 
found; by no other means could they 
have been preserved, in this humid 
climate, than by the operation of bog- 
water. Vast quantities of timber un- 
derlie the surface every where through- 


out the country where peat bog pre- 
vails, affording proof of the breadth 
of land anciently under forest. These 
bogs connect themselves with the na- 
tural history of animals not less strik- 


ingly than they do with archeology. 
In this light they form, in fact, a sort 
of link between the historic and recent 
geologic periods. There was some- 
thing “to give us pause,” in looking 
down—as we did only a year or two 
ago—into a deep trench cut by work- 
men along one of the most crowded 
of our Dublin thoroughfares, and be- 
holding at some ten feet beneath the 
surface, the peat-moss, with the in- 
cluded fragments of oak and yew pro- 
truding on either side of the excava- 
tion, or cast up to the surface, and 
lying upon the heap amidst the glare 
and glitter of modern civilization. It 
is probably at least 1500 years since 
the surface of that ground was wild 
moss. How many centuries previous 
was it, that the forest, buried beneath 
that’ bog, stood and flourished ? 

But every thing relating to the past 
of Ireland is peculiar. In being with- 
out a history, indeed, it but resembles 
other countries, far more celebrated. 
Egypt, Assyria, Central America, are 
equally unchronicled. But of these 
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not one is hopelessly silent. The re- 
searches of the antiquary and — 
gist have already read much that was 
previously mystery on the inscribed 
monuments of the two former coun- 
tries. Much more will come out in the 
converging focus of modern inquiry. 
But here, from the dim antiquity of our 
own island, no voice can beevoked. No 
trace of a written language, alphabetic 
or hieroglyphic, has been discovered, 
referring to the remote periods of the 
Pagan era. The material remains, 
abundant as they are, receive no ex- 
lanation from written or symbolic 
anguage. They underlie the Present 
everywhere, but refuse to render up 
their secrets. The inhabitants of an- 
cient Ierne sealed themselves against 
the curiosity of future ages by dying 
“and making no sign.” 

These remarks, however, cease to 
apply as we arrive, in our examination 
of the Catalogue, at a description of 
those remarkable seicieted forts, 
called Crannoges, which have lately 
come tolight in various parts ofIreland, 
but particularly in the county of Ros- 
common, since the progress of drainage 
has lowered the level of the surface 
waters over extendedareas. This class 
of antiquarian objects claims a conspi- 
cuous place in the Catalogue, on ac- 
countof the large amount andsingular 
variety of the relics discovered within 
such structures, which have found 
their way, through various successive 
proprietors, at last to the Museum of 
the Academy, which they have helped 
more than any other discovery to en- 
rich. These crannoges owe their 
preservation, as do the other remains 
in wood, to their immersion in water. 
They are circular or oblong inclosures, 
supported at their circumference by 
wooden piles, floored with logs, and 
filled in with stones or other mate- 
rial. They are raised for the most 
—_ upon small islets, existing in the 
esser lakes of the country, and have 
been used as the retreats of outlawed 
chiefs, and other refugees, within the 
historic period. Take a description 
of one, to serve as aspecimen. The 
Lagore crannoge, near Dunshaughlin, 
in the county of Meath, was the first 
which was discovered ; and an account 
of it was read at the time (1839) to 
the Academy by Mr. Wilde himself. 
It differed in one point from all others 
since discovered 

**In not being then either submerged 
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or surrounded by water; it consisted of 
a circular mound of about 520 feet in 
circumference, slightly raised above the 
surrounding bog or marshy ground, 
which forms a basin of about a mile and 
a-half in circuit, and is bounded by ele- 
vated tillage and pasture lands. The 
lake in which this crannoge was situated 
has been drained within the memory 
of man. ‘To the labours of the chemist 
making known the value of bones for 
Manuring purposes, we are indebted for 
this ancient habitation being brought to 
light. Some labourers, when clearing 
the stream-way which surrounds a por- 
tion of it, having found several large 
bones, the fact became known to the 
usual collectors of such articles, who re- 
sorted there in numbers, and above 150 
cart-loads were thus obtained. ‘ The cir- 
cumference of the circle was formed by 
upright posts of black oak, measuring 
from six to eight feet in height ; these were 
mortised into beams of a similar material, 
laid flat upon the mar] and sand beneath 
the bog, and nearly sixteen feet below 
the present surface. The upright posts 
were held together by connecting cross- 
beams, and [said to be] fastened by large 
iron nails; parts of a second upper tier 
of posts were likewise found resting on 
the lower ones. The space thus inclosed 
was divided into separate compartments 
by septa or divisions that intersected one 
another in different directions; these 
were also formed of oaken beams in a 
state of great preservation, joined toge- 
ther with greater accuracy than the for- 
mer, and in some cases having their sides 
grooved or rabbited to admit large panels 
driven down between them. ‘The inte- 
riors of the chambers so formed were 
filled with bones and black moory earth, 
and the heap of bones was raised up, in 
some places, within a foot of the surface.’ 

**The animal remains found therein 
consisted of those of several varieties of 
oxen, also swine, deer, goats, sheep, dogs, 
foxes, horses, and asses. With these 
were found a vast collection of antiqui- 
ties ; warlike, culinary, personal and or- 
namental, of stone, bone, wood, bronze, 
and iron, &c., several of which are pre- 
served in the Academy’s Museum, and 
consist of swords, knives, spears, javelins 
and dagger-blades, sharpening stones, 
querns, beads, pins, brooches, combs, 
horse-trappings, shears, chains, axes, 
pots, and bowls, &c. Some human re- 
mains were likewise discovered there, a 
specimen of which may also be seen in 
the Museum.” 


Here written history at last comes 
to ouraid. The annals of the country 
have yielded, even to the limited re- 
searches as yet made for the purpose, 
authentic records of the existence and 
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occupation of some of these for- 
tresses. They are occasionally spoken 
of up to the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. We are, in one 
sense, on firm ground. 

Having arrived so far, we must 
finish our hasty sketch. Perhaps 
we could not close the enumeration of 
the contents of the Catalogue before 
us with a more appropriate object 
than the “ancient wooden book,” de- 
scribed by Dr. Todd in the twenty-first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. This book was found 
in a bog at Maghera, in the county of 
Derry, and consists, in its present 
state, of one cover and four leaves. 
But what constitutes it a curiosity of 
high order is, that the tablets, or 
leaves, which are, like the cover, of 
pine wood, are waxed for the recep- 
tion of characters traced by the stylus. 
Upon the wax letters are still to be 
discerned, traced by a sharp point. 
They form Latin words, and are in the 
Trish character. 

With the articles composed of vege- 
table materials this, the first, portion 
of the Catalogue concludes. There 
is no expressed resolution, so far as 
we are aware, on the part of the Aca- 
demy, to continue and complete it. 
Possibly the success or failure of this 
publication, in a pecuniary point of 
view, may influence their ultimate de- 
cision. Unfortunately there is not the 
same encouragement offered in this 
country to works such as this, as there 
is in England, or, we may add, in Scot- 
land, or on the Continent ; while the 
public bodies from which they emanate 
are not, in general, rich enough to afford 
to lose by their publication. Should 
our conjecture be correct, we would 
take this opportunity very earnestly 
to urge upon the public, including 
the British public, but more parti- 
cularly on the members of the Aca- 
demy, the claims of this really cre- 
ditable national work. It is con- 
ceived in a scientific spirit, and exe- 
cuted with a conscientious care and 
happy perspicuity which reflect the 
highest praise on the Antiquary who 
has undertaken it. It is more thana 
Catalogue—it is a history ;—a history, 
too, which confines itself to facts—an 
inestimable blessing in national re- 
cords. With regard to the continu- 
ation of the Catalogue, we do sin- 
cerely hope that nothing may inter- 
fere to prevent Mr. Wilde and the 








Academy from carrying forward be- 
tween them the laborious task they 
have so ably initiated. The most in- 
teresting and important, as well as 
precious, contents of the Museum are 
yet to be illustrated. The metallic 
treasures which attract the notice of 
visitors from every nation—the eccle- 
siastical relics, so characteristic of 
the Island of Saints—these lie before 
the compiler as a task which, to 
one so earnest and so accomplished, 
must prove a labour of love. The 
armoury of bronze weapons—for their 
numbers are best represented by the 
term ; that mysterious group of bent 
blades, turned up in the field of Kil- 
mainham, sole record of some forgot- 
ten fight ; the massive torques of vir- 
gin gold, which graced the necks of 
chiefs of a still earlier race; the 
strange looped discs, of the same pre- 
cious metal, of every size, from that of a 
signet ring to the dimensions of a pair 
of cymbals ; the chased and jewelled 
shrines of early copies of the gospelsand 
sacred relics; the crowning ornament 
of the whole strange collection—that 
masterpiece of national medizval art 
—the Cross of Cong ;—such are a few 
of the objects which await the pen of 
Mr. Wilde. Already, we understand, 
he is provisionally engaged in the con- 
tinuation of his task. t us venture 
to counsel him—and this we do with- 
out any thing approaching a hinted 
suspicion that he may need the cau- 
tion—to carry rigorously into the new 
field he will have to enter upon, the 
simplicity and business-like self-re- 
straint which distinguish him in 
that he has just quitted. What he 
has already done is marked bya mod- 
eration of colouring which commends 
it, more than any other quality an 
Irishman could have exhibited upon 
an Irish subject, to the notice of Eng- 
lish and foreign readers. There are 
no superlatives—no fanciful flights 
—no prostrations before favourite 
idols. The Vallancey style is utterly 
eschewed. Irish Antiquities are made 
respectable, by being approached with- 
out superstitious genuflexion. He is 
now about to enter upon still more 
dangerous details. He has rich trea- 
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sures to exhibit—objects of traditional 
reverence to describe. National pride 
and prejudice might combine to mis- 
lead. he pride could scarcely be 
called an improper one—the _preju- 
dice, a silly impertinence. Yet, an 
exhibition of either would be fatal to 
the value of the work inhand. Itis 
a Catalogue, and nothing more. As 
such, it is tied down to facts, and shut 
out from the slightest freedom of 
fancy. Array of light from any other 
source than science or history would 
dim the lustre of the costliest mate- 
rials in the collection. These hints, 
we repeat, are rather thrown out as 
an anticipated commendation than 
as a timely warning. Judging from 
the past, there is little danger for the 
future ; and we may leave to Mr. 
Wilde the enviable task of following 
in the steps of Dr. Petrie, and execut- 
ing a work upon Irish Archeology, 
calculated to command the attention 
and respect of those who are not Irish, 
as well as of those who are. 

A hope may not unreasonably be 
indulged, that a Catalogue such as 
this may produce its effect in swell- 
ing the roll of members of the Aca- 
demy. That institution, flourishing 
as it is, has been at no time supporter 
as it should be by the enlightened 
classes of the country. Its utility 
may possibly neither have been tho- 
roughly appreciated, nor its advant- 
ages and the treasures it contains fully 
understood. Should such be the case, 
the work before us is well calculated 
to dispel such ignorance :—but it must 
at all events tend to enrich the col- 
lection it illustrates. This, we take 
it, will follow, as effect from cause. 
Every effort should be made by the 
Academy to increase its circulation, 
with but asecondary aim at pecuniary 
profit, or even reimbursement. The re- 
turn may not be in cash, but it is sure 
to come in, sooner or later, under 
the form of archeological gems and 
masterpieces, the legitimate success 
which should be expected to crown the 
labours, in its particular branch, of an 
institution established for such pur- 
poses as the Royal Irish Academy. 
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WHEN galvanic spasm is elevated by 
statesmen to the dignity of Lirz, and 
the despot replaces volition with the 
string of the puppet, we are apt to 
inquire into the sanity of the former, 
and the honesty of the latter. Num- 
bers and Antiquity are the little house- 
hold gods to which men bow down. 
Not the less are they the great gods 
of entire nations. There, they usurp 
the hallowed throne of Truth. If man 
be taught by advancing from the 
known to the unknown—if the organs 
of sensation form his stepping-stones 
to the edifice of knowledge—if he thus 
proceeds from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, and, by the aid of the former, 
at last rears the temple of science, 
that is no reason why he should obsti- 
nately confound the scaffolding with 
the solid masonry of the towering 
structure. Still less is the blindness 
of that individual to be eulogized, who 
can mistake the freedom of the oak for 
the rigidity of the column. We cannot 
stunt the growth of men nor of states 
by the bare assertion that the one is a 
marble statue, the other a gorgeous 
building. Each must expand, or it 
dies. At this very moment, England 
is an evidence of the fact, in her com- 
merce, her government, and, above 
all, her parliament. Wherever free 
men live, free institutes will arise. 
These, like the offspring of man, or 
that of the forest, grow without legis- 
lation. The law of growth lies in their 
very being—it is not impressed from 


without. The soil is free—the sap is 
strong. The plant, alike human and 


vegetable, upshoots not at the mili- 
tary word of command. It grows—it 
is not built. How strangely, then, do 
statesmen think of England’s state ! 
Her constitution is not, can never be, 
a pile of building. It is the forest oak 
ever growing the more mightily, ever 
spreadingits branches the more meee, 
ever striking its roots the more deeply 
from the shades of distant ages for- 
ward, down through sun-lit glades to 
that expanse of verdure which now 
allows the breath of heaven to play 
around its branches, and exhibits be- 
neath its majestic shelter the elastic 
step of the Freeman. In a word, it is 
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the man that makes the state, and not 
the state the man. The might of 
Great Britain is but the aggregate 
moral power of each single individual. 
In England, then, policy has not 
arisen from politicians, nor institutions 
from institutes. No doctors of the 
Sorbonne have squared her constitu- 
tion ; no salaried legislature hasstruck 
out its decorous length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height ; no commun- 
ists have laid down on paper trim 
and elaborate schemes for its forma- 
tion. It is just what it has grown to 
be, and it is nothing more. Let us 
not, however, forget that it will con- 
tinue to grow. Before we can sto 
that, we must root up the tree itself, 
Perhaps thereis no stronger instance 
of this vitality in our constitution, 
energizing, leavening, and leading the 
masses, than the power of the Press. 
Here we behold the singular spectacle 
of a body of men gradually forcing 
their way into the Commons’ House, 
and there sitting as the censors of an 
ancient body of legislators. This is 
the new Parliament of Publicity, in 
contradistinction to the parliament of 
closed doors—the rising physician 
called in to feel the pulse of the aged 
practitioner. Our parliamentary pro- 
ceedings are often painfully tortuous 
and methodical. Words are weighed, 
and precedent reverently worshipped. 
Cooped up within the arena of this 
national colosseum, our classical gla- 
diators, alternately the Retiarii of the 
goverment, and the Secutores of the 
pposition, are intent only on the petty 
conflict of the hour. Meanwhile, the 
mighty flood of life without is pursu- 
ing its grand course in freer tides of 
existence. Voice rises upon voice— 
wave rolls onward upon wave, an 
ocean of life and of sound. On the 
margin of this multitudinous deep, 
stands the true national Canute. ft 
is the Press. His power, like that of 
his great prototype, lies not in listen- 
ing to flatteries, but in the enuncia- 
tion of Truth. The free press is the 
viceroy of a free people. To be faith- 
ful, or to fall—such is his destiny. 
Treachery would ensure his deposition. 
While England presents us with this 
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noble spectacle of an independent cor- 
rective of the deficiencies of our states- 
men and legislators, we cannot but be 
curious to ascertain that law which 
has produced so remedial a publicity 
in our own land and its colonial off- 
shoots: so compulsory a silence in 
nearly all others. In France, the press 
has been alternately the exponent of 
anarchical licence and of abject sub- 
mission. Throughout the whole of 
Europe it is, at this moment, either 
silenced or muzzled, as though it were 
some wild beast and not a reasoning 
power. Spurious civilization has 
tamely endured this ignominy ; not so 
genuine enlightenment : for the latter 
consists not in the gloss of the exte- 
rior, but in inward purity of principle. 
Let us face the plain facts of the case 
as honest men should do. And here 
we would inquire, as we have done 
elsewhere, what that is which has given 
a superior moral tone to our press ge- 
nerally ? We cannot deny that it is 
genuine Christianity, in its uncorpo- 
rate, individual, abstract form. All 
the decorative holiness of substance or 
of sound—of robe or of reverend—of 
altar or of music, which make up the 
religion of the Papal continent—have 
done nothing for the freedom or moral 
dignity of the English press. Had 
they done so, the evidences would have 
also appeared in that of Italy, of Spain, 
of France, and of Austria. We are, 
then, thrown back upon the fact, that 
the morality of our press has been 
raised, because a purer Christianity 
has raised it. In fact, a free Bible 
has produced a free press. Possessed 
of this “GrEATCHARTER,” nocountry 
can be permanently a slave ; despoiled 
of it, none can be permanently free ; 
its holiest sympathies flow in the life- 
blood of the enfranchised. The free 

ress of England dates its real origin 
rom Wickliffe and his Bible, Cobham 
and his Lollards ; from Cranmer, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, and Jewell, and 
Knox ;—know we that Milton, and 
Bunyan, and Baxter, and the seven 
bishops in the tower, and Camero- 
nians, and Covenanters, and Puritans, 
and Non-conformists, and Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, and Wesleyans— 
these were founders: these builders 
of our free press. None but Chris- 
tians could weary out oppression 
with the copious offering of their 
lives. They conquered when coward 
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intellectuality had fled the field. 
Let our statesmen never lose sight 
of the fact, that the free policy of 
England has arisen out of its pure 
Christianity. That constitutes amoral 
grandeur which all the cabinets of 
statesmen, and all the autographs of 
princes, can never equal. It isin this 
point of view that we cannot but re- 
gret the cheap religious flippancy of 
the principal political organ of the 
day. 

It is in this spirit that the Metro- 
politan of the Press informs us, in one 
of its leaders, that though “the letter 
killeth in some cases, we do not think 
it does in the case of the Bank of 
England note ;” or, in another, that 
such and such a one is like “the son 
who had his allowance of fatted 
calves so regularly, that he thought 
it a matter of course ;” or, in a third, 
that “there are men who have their 
names down not only in the Book of 
Life, but also in the Peerage.” In 
fact, discreditable levities of this 
stamp are of continual occurrence, 
constituting grave blots on the great 
mirror of public intelligence. Nor 
has this peculiarity been unobserved. 
That a part of the press, that is so 
strong an advocate of the union of the 
Church of England with the state, 
should descend to flippant remarks 
upon that Book, which the articles of 
our own Church declare to be “ Hoty 
ScRIPTURE,” is surely a strange mode 
of defending her. Sucha line of con- 
duct cannot convey to foreign nations 
a very exalted opinion of the moral 
self-respect. felt & writers who are 
dignified with the title of Protestant 
gentlemen and scholars ; still less will 
it raise their character as Christians 
among the reflecting portion of their 
fellow-countrymen. To desecrate the 
volume of Revelation by using it as a 
reference book for cheap witticisms, 
shows alike speed of invention and 
bad taste. It does worse than this: 
it virtually countenances the Bible- 
burnings of papalized Italy, Austria, 
and Spain. Nay more, we have 
seen it, like the medieval noble, take 
into its service the cap and bells of 
the professional jester; while, with 
a taste peculiarly its own, and more 
cannibal than Christian, it has es- 
teemed the hunch of the buffoon as 
flavorous as that of the buffalo. 
We quarrel not with the poor de- 
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formed heathen who submissively 
does the will of his master, 


‘And thinks, admitted to some equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 


Well would it be, however, if the 
misshapen creature would attire him- 
self more decently in this Christian 
land, dressing his canine companion 
with a cleaner frill. He might then 
joyfully exclaim with Gloucester— 

‘I'll be at charges for a looking glass, 

And entertain a score or two of tailors 

To study fashions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myself 

I will maintain it with some little cost.’’”’* 


But what, we proceed to ask, are the 
cial aptitudes which have made 
England the great colonizing power 
of the world? What has made her 
the great Mother? What is that 
which has given to Great Britain a 
healthy, surging vitality unknown 
to the dead sea of continental poli- 
tics? We answer. It is, primarily, 
the mighty maternity of Revelation. 
Barrenness—utter barrenness, is the 
sentence passed upon the great des- 
potisms of Europe. Effete of offspring 
—clad in armour, beneath whose pon- 
derous weight they are well-nigh 
borne down, like the “Giant Despair” 
of Bunyan, they are ever ready to 
fall into one of the giant’s fainting 
fits. What amoral for the statesman, 
the legist, and the Christian, is pre- 
sented by the colonial history of Eu- 
rope! Why is it that the great mili- 
tary powers of the West have been 
stript of their vast outlying pos- 
sessions ? France, overborne in a 
death struggle in the East, and ex- 
_ from India, to make way for 
ngland and her mighty sovereignty 
over two hundred millions of human 
beings—Canada, and the greater part 
of her island possessions torn from 
her grasp, with little more than the 
barren savagery of Algiers to console 
her for her losses ; Spain, with her 
once vast empire of South America 
and the Netherlands lost to her for 
ever, with Cuba gasping under the 
pressure of the United States ; Italian 
Genoa and Venice, with their former 
extensive commerce in the Black Sea 
and the East, long since decayed ; and 
Austria, with the grasp of the Papacy 
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upon her gorge, bidding her “deliver 
or die ;’—what, and why are all these 
my facts in the world’s history? 

t the reflecting individual cuidie 
deeply upon them, for they constitute 
the mirror of the future. Let the 
Univers meditate upon the singu- 
lar spectacle, and honestly consider if 
such an array of remarkable facts 
harmonize with its own fond vatici- 
nations of England’s decay and proxi- 
mate downfall. What a magnificent 
progeny shall, ere long, have sprung 
from these little islands! In less than 
fifty years, there will be a larger num- 
ber of: our race speaking the English 
tongue than any other throughout 
Europe ; and with one or two excep- 
tions, throughout the world. With 
the population of North America tre- 
bled, and its teeming multitudes 
crowding downwards to its southern 
regions ; with the Canadas swollen 
with a vigorous and industrious peo- 
ple; with Australia, India, and the 
Ocean Isles wondrously replenished 
with our great Anglo-Saxon stock ; 
what a grand spectacle will there not 
be presented to the philanthropist 
and the Christian! And let us, above 
all, remember that this free race will 
not fail to take with it its own free 
institutions and its own free litera- 
ture. Of the latter, what a mighty 
pabulum already exists for the intel- 
lectual nutriment of these energetic 
myriads! What nation is so rich as 
Great Britain in works of sterling, 
practical science ; of wondrous tra- 
vels ; of interesting biography; of 
earnest and profound theology ; of 
independent thought; of maritime 
discovery ; of manly enterprize ; of 
lofty Christianity? Here is an ample 
store for the mental aliment of Eng- 
land’s world-wide progeny. Let us 
not wilfully ignore the fact, that the 
true germ of policy in every land lies 
in the purity or impurity of its reli- 
gion—in the unshackled independence 
of soul, of intellect, of moral action. 
Let us not forget that when we talk 
of “social questions”, we are, in fact 
standing upon higher ground and 
breathing a purer atmosphere than 
belong to society. We cannot even 
talk of “morality,” without perceiv- 
ing that this “morality” is not a 
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parent but a child—not a master but 
a servant. Impartial history has 
taken the measure of these two stunt- 
ed dwarfs of Rome and Greece, and 
has handed down to us no very laud- 
able tales of their conduct. e have 
no desire to drink from a scoured pig- 
trough, when we can have access to 
@ CRYSTAL FOUNT. Poor Mungo 
Park had no choice—he was dying of 
thirst, and he shared the liquid life 
with the swine. How long shall the 
masses of what is pompously called 
“Christendom” remain in a similar 
or even worse category? All freedom 
must begin from within. It is not a 
itic, but the tree. “What,” it 
as been asked, “but the free spirit 
of the Reformation founded, Bible in 
hand, the majestic array of the Ameri- 
can Colonies ?” 
se Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came— 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
Nor the trumpet that sings of fame. 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 


The golden proverbs, alike of na- 
tional piety and national enterprise, 
are co-relatives. There are, indeed, 

eat things which have produced 
but little results; there are glorious 
things which have but tended to in- 
glorious effects. The pomps of art 
and the gorgeousness of an hierarchic 
array may shed their magnificence 
over the dazzled senses—they may 
produce a delirious day-dream, but 
they have never yet produced a nation 
of FREEMEN. Thespirit of commercial 
enterprise, and the national distinction 
of grand mechanical agencies, are dia- 
metrically opposed to superstition. 
The one flourishes by inquiry, the 
other exists by monotony ; the one is 
the creature of light, the other of 
darkness. The former gratifies taste 
and gilds corruption ; the latter grows 
mighty from judgment. The first 
clears theintellect of communities; the 
latter soothes by a narcotic. The one 
imparts to its offspring a giant mould; 
to the other is born a stunted pro- 
geny. 

“The railway, the steam-engine, the 
vast mechanisin of the factory, the wid- 
ening glories of our English constitution, 
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and, finally, the free life of a world in 
the west—all these are the offspring, not 
of form, but of life—not of mendicant 
fraternities, but of the free brotherhood 
of Christians; not of Loyola, but of 
Luther ;—in one word, not of supersti- 
tion, but of Christianity. A nation that 
can exhibit results so grand can well 
afford to endure the taunt of gross ma- 
terialism, But let it be remembered 
that it was intellectual freedom that 
called into existence the ministering 
agency by which these wonders were 
produced, by which the sustenance 
and the intelligence of myriads were 
stimulated and insured.’’* 


But let us ask if these agencies 
have produced their natural effect. 
Let us listen to the same authority. 
He thus writes :— 

“We have lived to behold, even be- 
neath the blaze of freedom’s sunlight, 
the leperous progeny of medizval priest- 
craft and medieval tyranny, scorning 
to hide the ghastly whiteness of their 
taint, by robes empurpled by the blood of 
Christianity and Salen. Wehavelived 
to see barbaric force and fraud strug- 
gling to realize the mad dream of uni- 
versal empire. We have lived to see 
artificial nationalities madeto order, and 
the soul of a free people made an in- 
flated toy for the sport of imperial 
childhood. We have lived to see, un- 
excused by the gloom of the dark ages, 
ecclesiastical corporations stretching be- 
tween the Christian and his sun the 
flimsy tawdriness of curtains, stained 
by the blood of martyrs; but the LignT 
still shines. We have seen them vainly 
banded together to arrest the revolution 
of the intellectual world—‘e pur se 
muove,” we exclaim, with Galileo. Yes! 
it still moves; and it moves with in- 
creasing majesty and momentum. We 
have lived to see the power, wealth, and 
dignity of a whole people deliberately 
laid low, on the very vestibule of na- 
tionality, as a mere mat for the cleansing 
of the pontifical shoe. We have lived 
to see, in our own Protestant Church, 
ecclesiastical arrogance enthroned on 
the dais of priestly caste, exclusive as 
its own brazen gates, and as narrow- 
minded as its phylacteriez are broad. In 
lieu of living for souls, priests have con- 
nived at the sale of souls for a living. 
When Christianity is baptized with the 

an waters of Lethe, the national 
godfather is apt to confound the golden 
shower of Danie with the sprinklings 
of regeneration. The scandal, however, 
is a genteel one, and it befits a people 
of caste like the English. 
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* Chapman of souls ! that from fair Isis’ banks, 
Bring’st with thy purchase-price of flock 
a fold, 


The way genteel to heaven--accept Rome’s 
thanks 

For thy new mercy-seat of purest gold— 
For daily floral sacrifice for sin, 

Where SELF, man’s great high-priest, the 
Holiest, enters in.” 

These are hard things; but after 
Mr. Osborne’s letters, we fear they 
must be pronounced to be “ proven.” 
Meanwhile, we cannot but on the 
great political organ of the day essen- 
tially wrong in its almost dishonest 
system of Compromise. This compro- 
mise is its paradise of truth. But com- 
promise has never yet produced great 


poets, great statesmen, nor great 
Christians. We cannot laud that 


slavish servitude that waits on the 
chariot-wheels of success—that re- 
presses earnestness — earnestness, 
which is the very life-blood of Bri- 
tish enterprise. Nor can we admire 
that singular idiosyncracy which ex- 
pects all mankind, Mr. Spurgeon not 
excepted, to be borne in the arms of 
its dry nurse, Mrs. Punch, to the 
baptism of its own leaden font. The 
impartial monkey who nibbled off the 
cheese of the litigant cats was cer- 
tainly not a very respectable judge- 
in-equity ; nor can we attach much 
greater judicial dignity to those as- 
tute simiz of the Press, whose simu- 
lated gravity now passes sentence on 
the Protestant, now on the Catholic ; 
anon jauntily takes its judicial seat 
on the Bible, and anon holds out its 
friendly paw to Christians. England 
does not want an overgrown Chim- 
panzee for its mentor, but an honest 
man. Somewhat more than versa- 
tility, time-serving, and simulation, 
is in requisition. A higher tone of 
morality is also demanded for our 

ublic men ; nor will capacity be to- 
erated instead of steadfast integrity. 

Itisimpossible not to be struck with 
the frequent collisions increasingly 
occurring between what is called the 
Executive and the Commons. It has 
become increasingly difficult to carry 
on the government. What does this 
show but that we have entered upon 
another phase of the so-called “ con- 
stitution.” That constitution may 
not fully answer the requirements of 
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this great country. No nation is less 
inclined to change for the sake of 
change than ours. We are not natu- 
rally fickle-minded, but rather apa- 
thetic, phlegmatic, and contented. 
The nation will tolerate much from 
its professional statesmen, but it will 
not tolerate national degradation. In- 
creased publicity in diplomatic affairs 
will be insisted on. 

If the isolation of England has 
been complained of by foreign 
writers, let it be remembered that 
it is the isolation of the Freeman 
from the bondage of the Slave. 
Nay, -more, it requires no great 
forecast to perceive that that isola- 
tion will be increased by the increase 
of national morality and a more simple 
Christianity. Publicity cannot be 
made to chime in with Secrecy—a 
closed press with an open one—light 
with darkness—communities of reli- 
gious harlequins with a people of ra- 
tional piety. Whatever may be done 
by the rulers of France and England, 
we may rest assured that the bulk of 
either population will never harmo- 
nize until the first great principle be 
harmonized from which the legisla- 
tion of each has sprung up. Con- 
gresses have been fashionable of late 
years; materialities and “ material 
oe have been dealt with pretty 

iberally ; but we have as yet had no 
notice of a Congress for securing the 
Freedom of conscience for the entirety 
of Europe. We respectfully invite the 
Pope to the presidency of this confe- 
rence. Before statesmen take one 
step in any direction, statistic or poli- 
tical, it behoves them publicly to lay 
down this great principle ; and we 
beg of France, “the first of civilized 
nations,” to see it carried out. There 
is no half-way house to TRuTH. That 
is the only promontory which has 
ever commanded one unbroken pros- 
pect over the tide of time. From 
anything short of this, there is no 
prospect at all. The lightnings of 
the political heaven may play around 
its summit—the popular billows may 
thunder at its base ; but the Pitcrmm 
of TruTH, and the mighty pedestal 
upon which he stands, remain alike 
unscathed by the elemental war and 
the red artillery of the skies. 








The Cobbler and the Round Tower. 


THE COBBLER AND THE ROUND TOWER. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


On a certain wayside stands a very old Round Tower, 
Split well-nigh in two by a rent in the wall: 
It was stately for ages ; and many a sound tower 
Has perish’d while this has been threat’ning to fall. 
The wind murmurs keens over long-forgot scenes, 
Faint rumours of battle, thin quiring of psalms, 
Where, winter and summer, it patiently leans, 
Like a poor old blind beggar expecting an alms. 


“When the Wisest in Ireland,” says ancient tradition, 
Shall touch it, then tumbles the magical Tower :” 
And a Cobbler at one time, by neighbours’ decision, 
Was fully endued with this perilous power. 
Indeed, he kept wide to the road’s further side ; 
For who better versed in ould sayins than he, 
That in argumentation the parish defied, 
Upon learning of every sort, shape, and degree ? 


He had science to puzzle a college-professor, 
The best theologian he fear’d not a fig, 
He’d chat, so he would, Lady Leinster (God bless her), 
Or argue the law with a judge in his wig. 
He could take a command “ sea or by land, 
Could regulate Ireland, besides the Hindoos, 
Or sew up the Tenant-right question off-hand, 
Or hammer the Church, like an ould pair of shoes. 


One night my brave Cobbler was grander than ever, 
Disputed a schoolmaster clane off his feet ; 
And while talking so clever, still did his endeavour 
To empty his glass, nor good company cheat. 
But liquor and praise put his brains in a maze, 
He forgot how to walk to his humble abode, 
And a pair of good lads propt him up at his aise ; 
With his back to the Tower, and his heels on the road. 


He slept and he snored till the sun in his face shone, 
Then open’d his eyes and look’d stupidly round, 
Observing at last, to his great consternation, 
A row of broad grins, and himself on the ground. 
But sharpening his view, the Tower he well knew, 
So pick’d up his legs and was off like a hare ; 
With shouts of delight all the children pursue, 
Till, chased to his cabin, he vanishes there. 


This pleasant adventure made wing like a swallow, 
The loungers incessantly show’d where he lay, 
Some climb’d to the Tower-door, and peep’d in the hollow, 

Some glanced up the wall and went laughing away. 
For Himself—he took flight for New York the next night, 
With his goods in his apron, for want of a trunk ; 
Being a land where no ancient Round Towers can affright 
Any Cobbler, no matter how wise, or how drunk. 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


WE must confess that we find con- 
siderable difficulty in doing justice to 
a work like the present. As regards 
his critic, Mr. Froude might justly 
say with an illustrious writer, that to 
judge his book is a task which can, 
with perfect propriety, be undertaken 
only by the man who is able to exe- 
cute a similar performance. We are 
sensible of an apparent want of mo- 
desty in attempting to look down upon 
Mr. Froude from a vantage ground 
which he himself has supplied, with 
only such additional points of view or 
correctives of the sight as are afforded 
by very obvioussources of information. 
As regards the work itself, one of its 
principal merits cannot be adequatel 

represented in a brief review. x 
meagre and sketchy analysis of the 
twelve years, from 1535 to 1547, 
covered by these two volumes, could 
convey little conception of that pro- 
portionality (to borrow a word of the 
elder Scaliger’s) which adapts all the 
parts to the analogy of the whole, 
which, in modern times, has been 
termed historical perspective, and 
which, in poetry, the older critics 
would have attributed to judgment. 


A skilful painter, in representing a 
house, will introduce a window 


through which we can gaze on a 
noble park or a lofty mountain. The 
history of the reign of Henry VIII. 
requires such windows, that through 
England we may see Ireland and Scot- 
land, Spain and Germany, France and 
Italy. In these respects we can be- 
stow almost unqualified approbation 
on Mr. Froude. Thenumerousthreads 
which he has to interweave never be- 
come entangled. Enormous as are 
the masses of the composition, they 
are so finely balanced that the mind 
can move them with perfect facility. 
In this work we have another proof 
that the historical student should 
eschew little books. Compendiums, 
catechisms, and abridgments only add 
to labour in the long run. After 
reading a great history, details, no 


doubt, evaporate ; but the memory 
can afford to lose some of the grosser 
particles, while the substance remains. 
Some of the colours may fade, but the 
zreat outlines are indelibly engraved. 

+t us cite an instance from one pas- 
sage in the reign of Henry VIIL, as 
handled by Hume and Mr. Froude. 
The great insurrection, called the 
Pilgrumage of Grace, is despatched 
by Hume in five hurried pages. We 
will venture to say that most readers 
of Hume remember little of this trans- 
action beyond its name—the fact that 
“one Aske, a gentlemen,” headed the 
rising ; that it was suppressed ; and 
that, of course, certain executions fol- 
lowed. Mr. Froude, who justly lays 
much stress upon the new materials 
which he has contributed to this chap- 
ter in English history, and bids us 
distrust Hall and Holinshed, devotes 
not less than a hundred pages to the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Soe. by the 
way, is a picture of the lighting of 
the beacons in Yorkshire, October 13, 
1536, very much in the style of Cly- 
temnestra’s description, in the Aga- 
memnon, of the beacon fire, which, fed 
by heath, and flickering on the long, 
rolling back of the sea ridges, sped 
from Ida to the palace of the sons of 
Atreus the news of the taking of 
Troy. 

“ As Aske rode down at midnight to 
the bank of the Humber—the clash of 
the alarm-bells came pealing far over 
the water. From hill to hill, from 
church-tower to church-tower, the 
warning lights were shooting. The 
fisherman on the German Ocean 
watched them flickering in the dark- 
ness from Spurnhead to Scarborough, 
from Scarborough to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. They streamed westward— 
over the long marches across Spald- 
ing Moor; up the Ouse and the Wharf 
to the watershed, where the rivers 
flow into the Irish Sea. The moun- 
tains of Westmoreland sent on the 
message to Kendal, to Cockermouth, 
to Penrith, to Carlisle ; and for days 
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and nights there was one loud storm 
of bells and blaze of beacons from the 
Trent to the Cheviot Hills.” —Vol. iii., 
p. 123. 

We can only say that the hundred 

es of the one writer are more easily 
remembered than the five pages of the 
other. 

We shall not, then, attempt an 
analysis, which must necessarily be 
bare and uninteresting, of the events 
recorded in these volumes. But we 
shall indicate Mr. Froude’s view of 
some of the leading characters of the 
time ; we shall glance at a few pic- 
tures of the age in its social, moral, 
and religious developments ; and we 
shall examine some main character- 
istics of Mr. Froude’s style and mode 
of thought. 

I. The characters of the great 
Churchmen of the era of the English 
Reformation are especial favourites 
with Mr. Froude. Abject in their 

rostration to the a See, and 
Sidiapaie rather than Englishmen in 
their political tendencies : sometimes 
infinitely subtle, sometimes passionate 
and vehement—veiling personal am- 
bition under the guise of devotion to 
“the Bishop”—not seldom exhibiting 
a sensuality whose human coarseness 
is almost a relief to their deep-eyed 
scheming and white-lipped hatred— 
they give ample scope to the caustic 
and relentless humour, to the com- 
pressed sentences worthy of Tacitus, 
which Mr. Froude delights to utter. 
No reader of his second volume will 
have forgotten Pope Clement VII. 
twisting his handkerchief, weeping, 
flattering, or wildly waving his arms 
in angry impatience—honest only in 
the excess of his dishonesty—endowed 
with one solitary virtue—that of not 
pretending to be virtuous. 

In the present volumes the two 
great contemporary cardinals, Regi- 
nald Pole and David Beton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, are executed 
at full length and in extraordinary 
contrast. 

The points of contact between 
Pole’s life and the present segment 
of the history are easily traced. In 
1535, France, the Papacy, and the 
Empire, were in close alliance. But 
the withdrawal of the offer of Milan 
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to his son stung Francis to fury. 
He suddenly declared war against 
Charles. D’Annebault, who after- 
wards commanded the force destined 
for the invasion of England, swept 
like a torrent over Piedmont : Charles 
invaded France. Then followed that 
terrible summer campaign, which 
cost him De Leyva cal thirty thou- 
sand veterans, and literally tainted 
the languid breezes with an intole- 
rable stench from the unburied bodies 
of the soldiers whom the Emperor 
left behind him.* “ Wild beasts,” De 
Leyva had said, “must be fought in 
their dens.” The brave, but covetous 
and bloody commander had not cal- 
culated the strength of the hug.t 
Under these circumstances it was 
that the Pope began to bid again for 
Henry. The news of the execution 
of Ann Boleyn was, of course, received 
with exultation at Rome. The sor- 
ceress who had bewitched the Eng- 
lish monarch was dead, and the aa 
that she had woven were rendered 
impotent by her guilt. Just at this 
yoint, Reginald Pole, of whom we 
nave previously heard as a young 
kinsman and favourite of Henry, and 
as one who was consulted on the 
question of his divorce, began to come 
wominently forward. It may have 
een, as Mr. Froude says, that “the 
white rose was twining pure before 
his imagination, with no red blos- 
soms intermixed, round the pillars of 
a regenerated Church.” But hence- 
forth his career is darkened by trea- 
son. The winter of 1536 was glorious 
summer at the Vatican with the news 
of the rising of the English commons 
in the north. A sword, and cap em- 
broidered with a dove, were blessed 
in the midnight mass on Christmas- 
eve at St. Peter’s, to be sent to James 
V. of Scotland, with many a prayer 
that his hand might be strengthened 
by the sword, and his head protected 
by the cap, through the might of the 
oly Spirit, figured by the dove. 
Pole was made cardinal, and received 
legatine commission. But the able 
policy of Henry had stamped out the 
northern rebellion, and only a few 
smouldering embers remained under 
ashes too thin to be deceitful. Pole 
was utterly disappointed. At Paris, 


* Lord Herbert's Life and Reign of Henry VIII, p. 459. 


+ Lord Herbert, p. 458. 
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where Francis was naturally gravi- 
tating towards England, he was not 
received ; at Cambray and Liege his 
retreat was hardly secure from the 
long arm of Henry’s vengeance. The 
arrest of the heroes of the “ Pilgrim- 
age of Grace”—the brave and able 
Aske, the astute and venerable 
Darcy—is obscurely connected with 
his correspondence. At Liege, he 
endeavours to unravel the tangled 
skein of his intrigues, but grows con- 
fused, and in August, 1537, is re- 
called. So things passed, until in 
January, 1539, Paul ITT. launches his 
bull against Henry, and at the same 
time Pole flings forth his famous 
book, De Unitate Ecclesiee, on the 
troubled waters of Catholic Europe. 
This work had been written so far 
pack as 1536, but had been receiving 
the finishing strokes of ingenious and 
vigilant hatred ever since ; in parti- 
cular, it was enriched by the story of 
Henry’s intrigue with Mary Boleyn, 
sister of Ann. By a careful exami- 
nation of the original copy of the 
MS. book, apparently in Pole’s own 
handwriting, Mr. Froude has esta- 
blished the important fact that in the 
original the Mary Boleyn story is 
neither mentioned nor alluded to, 
and opens the way for the inference 
that the cardinal had heard the ca- 
lumny in the interval between com- 
posing and publishing the work. He 
also, with much sagacity, traces the 
story through friar Peto, Sir George 
Throgmorton, and his brother Mi- 
chael, to Pole. From this book of 
Pole’s is derived that view of Henry’s 
character which has passed through 
Lingard to Roman Catholic writers. 
It is a contrast of almost incredible 
virtues with almost incredible vices ; 
the former exclusively Catholic, the 
latter exclusively Protestant, and the 
evil love of Boleyn the bridge from 
the land of light to the land of the 
shadow of death. Look on this pic- 
ture, and then on that. In youth, 
the fairest cedar in all the garden of 
God ; possessed of a heart in which 
was clustered a galaxy of moral vir- 
tues, justice, clemency, liberality, 
eens beyond his years, piety, the 
oundation of all happiness : in ma- 
turer years, an incestuous profligate, 
a rebel against Christ and his vicar 
—of a wickedness that dwarfed all 
human comparison by its diabolical 
grandeur, leaving him only the form 
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of man—a deeper dyed offender than 
Uriah, than Saul, than Dathan and 
Abiram—aspiring, like Lucifer, to 
the stars of God—a thief and a rob- 
ber. Then, his voice rising in volume, 
a wild shriek of delirious rage rings 
across the British Channel, the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, and the 
rolling billows of the Bay of Biscay. 
He calls upon the King of France to 
be up ne doing. He invites the 
Emperor to compose his differences 
with Francis. Let Barbarossa ride 
the waters with his seawarp corsairs. 
Henry is worse than the Great Turk, 
let him be the object of a new cru- 
sade. The faithful in England will 
rally round the banner embroidered 
with the five wounds of the Re- 
deemer, and avenge the desolated 
monasteries. The wrongs of Cath- 
erine of Arragon will ring like a 
trumpet-blast in the ears of the 
haughty and chivalrous Spaniards. 
Such was this renowned book, in 
which, as Cromwell says to Throg- 
morton, “ one lie leapeth in every line 
on another’s back.” 

All this has a disastrous sequel. 
We hear of the Exeter or Plantaganet 
conspiracy, and of a projected Cor- 
nish rising. From the stock that had 
produced some of the fairest ladies 
and bravest gentlemen in England, 
there rises a coward, traitor, and liar, 
in the person of Sir Geoffrey Pole, 
the cardinal’s brother. On the 9th 
of December, 1538, Exeter, Mon- 
tague, and Sir Edward Neville, are 
brought to the scaffold. There is a 
still more tragic result. After a delay 
of some weary months, the Countess 
of Salisbury, Reginald’s mother, is 
brought out through the Traitor’s 
Gate, and lays her head, white with 
seventy years, upon the block. It 
was the saying of Henry himself that 
Lady Salisbury was the most saintly 
woman in England ; and Pole might 
boast with pardonable pride that he 
was the child of a martyr. We can 
excuse Lingard for the reverence with 
which he dwells on the execution, in 
spite of Mr. Froude’s somewhat con- 
temptuous note. The Catholic Eng- 
land of that day presents few sublime 
spectacles. 

Pole’s subsequent endeavours to 
mitigate the ferocity of the Marian 
persecution might lead one to wish 
that we could think better of him. 
Such, however, is he in Mr. Froude’s 
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true and vigorous delineation ; the 
stormy petrel of the Catholic party, 
ever boding shipwreck ; the domestic 
Até of his own noble line; the fate- 
ful presence, who brings ruin to the 
cause he revered, and crashing deso- 
lation on the heads that were dearest 
to him. 

Cardinal David Beton is the second 
ome portrait of a Roman ecclesiastic. 

is intellect, much finer than Pole’s, 
was a keen weapon of intrigue, 
moulded and fashioned in the Italian 
forge. He possessed the cunning and 
ferocity of the tiger. He had a foot 
of velvet and a hand of iron. For a 
time he seemed to have crushed the 
gee of the Reformation, and to 

ave secured the triumph of the 
anti-English party in Scotland. At 
last comes the closing scene ; the 
great Churchman’s mistress slinking 
through the postern—the pan of burn- 
ing charcoal laid against the panels of 
the door—the cry, “I am a priest ! 
ye will not slay me” —the solemn 
words and deadly stabs of James 
Melville—the lifeless form wrapped 
in a pair of sheets, and hung over the 
wall of the episcopal palace of St. 
Andrew’s by an arm and a foot. 

** Cardinal David Beton, Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, approached nearly to 
the ideal of the Romanist statesman of 
the age. Devoted to the Pope and to the 
Papacy, he served his master with the 
unswerving consistency—with the min- 
gled passion and calmness—which, be- 
yond all other known institutions, the Ro- 
man Church has the power of imparting 
toits votaries. The sensual pleasures of 
which his profession as an ecclesiastic 
deprived him of the open enjoyment, 
he was permitted to obtain abundantly 
by private licentiousness; his indulgences 
were amply compensated by a fidelity 
with which they never interfered ; and 
the surrender of innocuous vices was not 
demanded of a man to whom no crime 
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was difficult, which would further the 
interest of his cause. His scent of 
heresy was as the sleuth hound’s, and, 
as the sleuth hound’s, was only satisfied 
with blood. He was cruel when the 
Church demanded cruelty ; treacherous 
and false, when treachery and falsehood 
would serve the interests to which he 
had sold himself. His courage was as 
matchless as his subtlety, his accom- 
plishments as exquisite as his intellect.” 
—Volume iv., p. 211. 


In these delineations of character 
Mr. Froude exhibits peculiar power. 
There are historians who excel him 
in a philosophical grouping of the facts 
of history under general laws ; but, 
in this respect, he is almost without 
a rival. e is at the very antipodes 
to the positive school of Comte, with 
its excessive systematism, its rigid 
classifications,its tentative hypotheses. 
He reads men instead of spimning out 
generalizations. Therearemany other 
characters, handled with scarcely less 
power than those which we have 
cited, each as individual and distinct 
as a creation of Shakespeare. James 
V. dying broken-hearted under the 
influence of the Papal charms, and 
moaning out his lamentation for Sol- 
way Moss over the cradle of the new- 
born babe, who was afterwards known 
as Mary Stuart ; the gigantic industry 
and resolute will of Thomas Cromwell, 
hewing its way stubbornly through 
the rock of adverse circumstances, and 
surrounding itself with graves ; the 
bravery of Leonard Grey degenerating 
into robbery and rebellion under the 
deteriorating influence of Ireland ; 
Hugh Latimer, the impersonation of 
dogged English honesty ; the good Sir 
William Paget, lying so dutifully for 
the love of “ his Highness,” and with 
such touching lamentations over the 
falsehood of the world ; Ann Ascue,* 
on the rack, contrasted, in her noble 





* We must quote a sentence or two from Fuller:—‘‘ John Bale registers this 
Ann Ascue amongst the number of his English learned writers, for her exami- 
nations, letters, and poems, written with her own hand; though the Jesuit jeers 
him for his pains, as if no works, save those of the needle, became her sex. I 
have seen a manuscript of her verses, and must confess I rather approve her charity 
in the four last than her poetry in all the rest :— 

; * Yet, Lord, I thee desire : 
For that they do to me, 
Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquity.’ 
However, those that have drank deeper than she of Helicon would be loath to 
pledge her in the bitter cvp of martyrdom. So I take my leave of her me- 


mory.” 
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endurance, with the worldly and bril- 
liant Sir William, who tries to per- 
suade her that religious faith is not 
a thing to die for ; Bonner’s question- 
able amusements, bad as they were, 
actually redeeming the hideousness of 
his cruelty ;—here are the names of a 
few portraits in this great gallery. 
There yet remain two master shapes 
which must be specially pointed out. 
The reign of Henry VIII. can 
scarcely be understood without that 
of Charles V. Henry’s foreign policy 
was of the true English meddling 
stamp. He was ever busy in conti- 
nental complications. His agents in 
foreign courts cost his exchequer an 
enormous sum, though they kept him 
better supplied with foreign intelli- 
gence than any other European mon- 
arch. Few series of political and 
military entanglements haveever been 
a greater puzzle to historians than 
those which ended with the peace of 
Crépy in 1544. One is dizzied in 
following the separate tracks of the 
allied armies of Henry and Charles in 
the invasion of France. And the du- 
plicity of Charles in making separate 
terms for himself with Francis, con- 
trary to his express stipulation with 
England, has generally appeared to 
be not more base than incomprehen- 


sible. 


** Charles V. was a singular mixture 
of the statesman, the soldier, and the 
devotee. The spirits of the three pro- 
fessions alternately took possession of 
him ; and his periods of superstition, as 
he grew older, recurred more frequently, 
and were more tenacious in their hold. 
In the letters of ambassadors from his 
court, during the last years, the Emperor 
was repeatedly said to he ‘in retreat.’ 
For a day, or for a week, he would re- 
linquish public business, and retire into 
a monastery for meditation, and, al- 
though as a politician, he was impelled 
into toleration of the Protestants, and 
urged into alliances which the Church 
could neither encourage nor excuse, yet 
heresy as such was every day becoming 
more hateful to him; and he had flat- 
tered himself, perhaps really, that, in 
connecting himself with England, he 
might recover the king to the faith. 
The Diet of Spires must have taught 
him both the strength and the obstinacy 
of the Lutheran states. His experience 


of Henry in the closer intimacy which 

had followed the treaty, could not have 

been more reassuring ; it is easy to under- 

stand, therefore, that his position must 

have been more than painful, and that 
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his inward thoughts and the language 
which he was obliged to affect may have 
been, unavoidably, at considerable vari- 
ance. If this be a true account of the 
state of his mind, we may imagine how 
he was likely to be affected by a letter 
which, on the 25th of August, imme- 
diately before those movements which 
there is so much difficulty in explaining, 
he received from the Pope. To the ar- 
guments of this letter no one who de- 
sired to retain the name of a Catholic 
prince could reply ; and arriving at a 
moment when the admonitions which it 
contained coincided with the suggestions 
of interest, it may well have persuaded 
the Emperor that he might lawfully pur- 
sue a line of action which worldly honour 
might condemn. but which religion would 
emphatically approve. The Pope and 
the Catholic ministers by whom Charles 
was surrounded, would have replied, if 
interrogated on the point of conscience, 
that, as it was a sin to enter an alliance 
with England, so it was a duty to break 
from it, even at the expense of perjury. 
The Catholic world must have united in 
the same conclusion in proportion to the 
earnestness and consistency with which 
they adhered to their faith ; and though 
Charles may have left St. Dizier’s with 
no settled resolution, he may have ar- 
rived at conviction before he reached 
Chauteau Thierry. At any rate, this 
is indisputable, that, from the peace of 
Crépy onward, the Emperor’s conduct 
towards the Reformation on the cunti- 
nent became consistently hostile; and, 
although under fresh provocation from 
France, he again coquetted with Eng- 
land, and even renewed the treaty which 
he had broken—he allowed the differ- 
ences with Henry which followed his 
present desertion to be pressed to the 
very edge of a war.”—Vol. iv., 359. 


The other shape to which we must 
point is that of Henry himself. The 
contrariety of the characters which 
have been given to this monarch is, 
as we all know, very great. Pole’s 
view we have already seen. In Lin- 
gard, similarly, he is a Solomon, with 
two divisions of his life: in youth, 
generous, elegant, learned, virtuous ; 
in age, lustful, morose, suspicious, 
and cruel. Sanders, Rich, and Hall 
go only a little further, telling us how, 
in the pangs of death, he called for a 
great bowl of wine, and drank it off, 
saying, “ We have lost all ;” how his 
last words were “The monks! the 
monks!” how a black dog licked up 
his blood, whilst the stench of his 
corpse could be charmed away with 
no émbalming. Much more loca. 
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able is the construction of Fuller, who, 
while he admits Henry’s covetousness, 
cruelty, and wantonness, yet considers 
that they were almost over-poised 
with his virtues of “ valour, bounty, 
wisdom, learning, and love of learned 
men, scarce once a dunce wearing a 
mitre all his days.” But Lord Her- 
bert’s character of Henry is the fairest 
and the ablest in our language—inde- 
finitely nearer the oak than Pole 
and Sanders at the one extreme, or 
Mr. Froude at the other. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun. Herbert tells us that one 
William Thomas, clerk to the Coun- 
cil of Edward VI., defended Henry, 
in an Italian book, printed in 1552 ; 
but adds, “it hath not availed.” No 
future student of English history will 
require to be reminded of the name 
of the able apologist who finds that 
“records leap to light” which work 
Henry—not shame, but glory. Horace 
Walpole has remarked on the strange- 
ness of the influence which makes 
every biographer in love with his 
hero, whereas one would think that 
familiarity would rather engender 
dislike. But we suspect that Mr. 
Froude has found a tacit conviction 
of the hopelessness of his cause deep- 
ening upon him in the course of his 
researches, and that he would be 
better pleased if he had not com- 
mitted himself irrevocably at the 
outset. On coming to the close of 
the fourth volume we were much 
struck with the consummate art of 
the management for the defence. It 
was natural to expect one of those 
general summaries which are so usual 
in all modern historians, and which 
give such scope for elegant writing, 
and instructive ethical reflection. 
But we found only a few sentences. 
The apologist of Henry VIII. is right. 
It is prudent in those who maintain 
a paradox to be as brief as possible. 
An elongation of their lines makes 
the caaieee of their position too 
manifest. The character of Henry is 
distributed piecemeal through the 
volumes. Bit by bit, it does not seem 
to be so much exaggerated ; but when 
all are put together, the colouring is 
extravagantly splendid. When an 
act of peculiar atrocity, in reference 
to religious belief, is sanctioned by 
Henry, we are adroitly reminded of 
the intense conviction of all English- 
men in that century, that it was the 
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duty of the magistrate to maintain 
truth as well as to execute justice; that 
toleration was neither understood nor 
desired ; that Henry might, indeed, 
be wrestling against the law of pro- 
gress, which is, in other words, the 
advancing manifestation of the will 
of God in endeavouring to secure 
unity by the punishment of heresy, 
but that he was simply guilty of a 
wrong application of the great truth, 
that “not variety of opinion but 
unity—not the equal licence of the 
wise and foolish to choose their 
belief, but an ordered harmony, where 
wisdom prescribesa law toignorance, is 
the rule which reasonable men should 
most desire.” —(Vol. iii., p. 66-246.) 
The recommendation of the Privy 
Council on the very day of Queen 
Jane’s death, that he should imme- 
diately undertake a fresh marriage, 
affords fresh occasion for deploring 
Henry’s unhappy doom, which com- 
pelled him so often to attempt this 
arduous task of begetting heirs, this 
duty in which he had so little in- 
terest ; and for sneering at the inter- 
pretation which popular tradition has 
given to his repeated marriages.— 
(Vol. iii., 265.) All acts and public 
documents which exhibit kindly feel- 
ing or ability are attributed to the 
king, but “the bloody Act of the Six 
Articles,” “the whip with the six 
strings,” was not, “in its extreme 
form, the work of the king, nor did 
it express his own desires.” —(Vol. iii., 
p. 394.) When Cromwell was con- 
demned, we are told that “even if 
Henry had desired to shield the 
fallen minister, he could not have 
done so in the face of an exasperated 
parliament.” —(V 01 iii., p.496.) When 
Henry found Anne of Cleves as dis- 
tasteful as George IV. afterwards 
found another German princess, and 
addressed his attendants in language 
yet coarser and more expressive than 
“Bloomfield, bring me a glass of 
brandy!” when offensive insinuations 
against the lady’s character alternate 
with stories of some “feminine im- 
potence ;” when, finally, the matter 
was laid before the assembled con- 
vocation, he added an earnest abju- 
ration, which, says Mr. Froude, “zz 
is not easy to believe to have been 
wholly a form, that having God only 
before their eyes, they would point 
out to him the course which justly 
and religiously he was at liberty to 
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pursue.” We really are more sus- 
picious than guileless, Mr. Froude.— 
(Vol. iii., p. 504.) Henry’s cruelty to 
his ministers and nobles is disposed 
of by the remark, that “justice was 
the ruling principle of Henry’s con- 
duct, but justice without mercy;” 
and, as if apologetically, we are told 
that a disposition naturally severe 
had been stiffened by the trials of the 
last years into harsher rigidity. “ Fa- 
miliarity with executions, as with 
deaths in action, diminishes alike the 
pain of witnessing and of inflicting 
them.”—(Vol. iv., p.117.) True. But 
the Ex-Fellow of Exeter College can- 
not have forgotten the third book of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. The drunk- 
ard may have coiled round himself 
so thick a cord of habit that he can 
no longer refrain; but he is still the 
subject for moral reprobation, because 
the beginning of the habit was volun- 
tary, and in his own power. Henry 
may have acquired a passion for the 
taste of human blood which became 
uncontrollable; but we cannot, like 
Mr. Froude, excuse him on the plea 
of the hardening effect of familiarity 
with executions, when that fami- 
liarity was his own deliberate choice. 
The execution of Catherine Howard is 
passed over very lightly. But it is 
made another peg, from which to 
hang more lamentationsand apologies. 
The king’s disposition was naturally 
cold. He had no time to give to the 
delicate little attentions which make 
marriages happy. He was not loose 
or careless in act or word ; but there 
was a startling absence of reserve on 
certain subjects, a businesslike habit 
of proceeding where the coarsest of 
men generally weave a silver veil of 
romance and mystery, to cover the 
nakedness of their very thoughts.— 
(Vol. iv. p. 132). Inthe summary which 
closes the volume, Henry is defended 
from the charge of religious inconsis- 
tency and of intolerance. His ability 
as an administrator, and his merits 
as a constitutional monarch, are 
proved by his treatment of Ireland, 
of Wales, and the Palatinate : by his 

ractical revival of the dormant in- 

uence of the House of Commons ; 
and by the industry, of which Mr. 
Froude has seen so many specimens, 
in the handwriting, corrections, and 
erasures, which remain in an enor- 
mous mass of documents. 

Yet, after all, the character of 
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Henry surely “writes itself off” in 
the same lines which we find traced 
in Lord Herbert, and other moderate 
historians. The verdict of history on 
individual character is a solemn, al- 
most an awful thing. It is the faint 
and far-off echo of that other and 
sublimer verdict which will be pro- 
nounced by the just Governor of the 
universe, When the great tragedy of 
history shall close its varied scenes 
in the judgment-fires. It is this 
which makes history a great moral 
educator : which teaches kings and 
statesmen, and the great men of the 
earth; that they who forget, or do not 
believe, that they are a spectacle to 
angels, may, at least, know and re- 
member that they are a spectacle to 
men. Up from the mists of time 
there arise faces, white with a noble 
agony of struggling or suffering, or dis- 
torted with selfish and evil passions. 
It is a crime to belie those calm, grand 
faces of thinkers, martyrs, and doers, 
that look into our own with sucha pas- 
sionless majesty of duty and of love. 
It is no less a crime to set down as 
wise and good those bad men, the 
darkness of whose moral being has 
thrown a shadow over their intellec- 
tual nature. Even Mr. Froude’s 
eloquence, therefore, cannot reconcile 
us to his plausible falsification. Ju- 
das Iscariot has had his extenuators, 
even among evangelical divines ; the 
accusers of Socrates, according to 
some, have been misused by pos- 
terity ; the Prince of Darkness has 
had a kind word or two from Origen 
and others: it is not so surprising, 
that a character like Henry’s, re- 
deemed by a few good, and some 
great, qualities, should have found an 
admirer. We are willing to admit 
that the present work has brought 
into the fullest relief—that it has 
given new and unexpected indications 
of Henry’s ability ; of his patriotism, 
his penetration in chosing men for 
civil and military offices ; his vast 
and unwearied industry; of that 
peculiar contexture of mind, so won- 
derfully adapted for the era of the 
English Reformation, which placed 
him sufficiently in advance of his con- 
temporaries, to act as the pioneer of 
Church and State, while yet it did 
not carry him so far forward as to 
make him unintelligible, or to startle 
the age into reaction. But can Mr. 
Froude be serious in supposing that 
43 
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the world will accept Henry’s official 
or semi-official apologies, or those 
of his ministers, tor his most ques- 
tionable doings! Can he be ignorant 
that Henry’s most thoughtful admi- 
rers—men who had spoken with the 
actors in his reign,and who had access 
to documents, public and private, some 
of which do not remain, considered 
that his English roughness was but as 
a fringe round an illimitable abyss of 
dissimulation? He was the most spe- 
cious of men, his apparent bluntness 
adding plausibility to his representa- 
tions. He never wanted colourable 
pretexts, probably to deceive himself, 
not less than to mislead others. Like 
Sir Epicure Mammon, his flatterers 
must the purest and gravest of 
divines, whom money could purchase, 
office allure, or punishment terrify. 
When he repudiated Catherine, he 
would have had Pole’s opinion to jus- 
tify him, and an archbishopric wasthe 
retaining fee. Universities must be 
found to endorse his conduct. Parlia- 
ments must authorize decapitations. 
When he became anxious to avoid the 
charge of heresy,mere brute forcewould 
not suffice. He must argue with Lam- 
bert in person the length of a day. 
Few heavier voices of accusation sound 
about his memory than the words 
which have never ceased to ring round 
England—* None but Christ! None 
but Christ!” His ear was open to 
every breath of slander. He was a 
proverb of cruelty in a proverbially 
cruel age. He left bloody tokens 
among many of the noble families of 
England that he could kill, few, in- 
deed, that he could spare. Men who 
had the intensest conviction that the 
overthrow of the monasteries was the 
echo of the voice of God, crying “cut 
it down,” have been scandalized, that 
a man of Henry’s belief should have 
involved all in one common doom ; 
and the paltry pretence of founding 
additional bishoprics has only added 
new elements of suspicion. He was 
at once enormously lavish, and yet 
enormously covetous. As for lust, it 
can only be said that he preferred that 
it should be legitimatized. That his 
constant reference to parliament did, 
in point of fact, stimulate the growth 
of its constitutional influence, is quite 
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true. That the nominal freedom of 
debate was practically neutralized by 
the restrictive epithet decent ; that 
any attempt at remonstrance was put 
down by threatening messages to the 
“‘ whoreson varlets ;” that Henry’s in- 
tention was simply to give a constitu- 
tional air to his most tyrannical acts, 
all this is equally true.* He reigned 
“impetu magis quam consilio,” says 
Soak Bacon. Yet, whatever he did, 
he did with a certain royal grandeur. 
As Lord Herbert finely says, “ His 
most irregular actions represented such 
a type of greatness as crooked lines 
drawn every way, which, though not 
so compendious and direct as the 
straight,seem yet to have in them some- 
what more of the infinite. With all 
his crimes, he was yet one of the most 
glorious princes of his time. But what 
this prince was, and whether, and how 
far felt excusable, a diligent observa- 
tion of his actions will better declare, 
than any factious relation on what 
side soever. To conclude, I wish I 
could leave him in his grave.’’t 

II. Mr. Froude’s delineationsof the 
general characteristics of the age, so- 
cial, moral, and religious, are scarcely 
less striking than his isolated pictures. 
In a conversation with Robertson, on 
“Henry’s History of Britain,’ Dr. 
Johnson is reported to have said, that 
“he much wished to have one branch 
well done, and that the history of 
manners.” Most historians are too 
intent upon pompous and ponderous 
authorities to trace out the subtle 
lines of manners woven into the great 
web of history. They forget that not 
only a satire (to cite ore admira- 
ble thought), but a letter may be a 
richer quarry than many an entire 
history. With much sagacity and 
research, Mr. Froude hasselected, from 
a vast mass of unpublished MSS., 
chiefly inthe State Paper Office, such 
as let us feel how the hearts of men 
of all parties in England were then 
beating. When one looks at an an- 


cient castle upon a hill, hanging over 
the ocean, upon a fine summer morn- 
ing, it is sometimes enveloped in a hot 
mist from the water, so that its stern 
shape is but a darkening mass in the 
rolling gloom. But as the faint breeze 
freshens a little, and the sun strikes 


* See authorities quoted by Lingard, v. 109. 


¢ Lord Herbert. Life of Henry VILL, p. 463-636. 
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the fog, it shifts and waves, and the 
old castle comes out, as in a dissolving 
view, through the lifted curtain ; and 
the spirit of olden days seems to look 
upon us, and we expect to see the 
gleam of armour upon the drawbridge, 
and to hear the bark of the angry 
culverin. Such isthe confusion through 
which we regard the history of olden 
times. We see vague and meaningless 
outlines. But these contemporary 
letters are like the finger of the sun- 
light, or the fresh breath of the sum- 
mer breeze from the living ocean. The 
age stand up over us, as, through the 
lifted curtain of the mist, we feel and 
see the spirit of the past. 

Thus we are introduced to a friar 
mendicant, who will live as his fa- 
thers have lived ; who bewails those 
perilous days, without fast, or pil- 

rimage, or saint. Then we have a 
10t-brained Protestant, who, on being 
taunted with his father’s faith, utters 
the sentiment which so vexed the 


gentle soul of Hooker, that “his 
father was burning in hell.” Next, 


the Church of Woodstock appears. 
The Court is there at the time. A 
crowd is collected. The sun of an 
August day streams through the 
great east windows, painted with the 
story of Becket. he blood of the 
martyr throws a crimson dye upon 
the marble figures in aisle and nave, 
and falls warm and soft on flushed 
and eager faces. And there a king is 
painted with his crown off, and the 
venitential lash of self-discipline in 
is hand at the martyr’s shrine. The 
priests whisper their obvious appli- 
cation through the crowd. Suddenly 
a groom lifts his voice—perhaps the 
rough fellow was thinking of stories he 
had heard among the deer-stealers of 
Woodstock, or the prickers of the 
Ranger of Cornbury—“ Becket was 
no more a saint than Robin Hood.” 
Then the groom is sent to the Tower ; 
he appeals to Cromwell, and there is 
much discussion at the council table. 
Or at Wincaston, “the unthrifty 
curate” enters his pulpit on Good 
Friday, and saith, “If any man will 
preach the New Testament, I am 
ready to fight with him incontinent.” 
Or at Langham, in Essex, one Vi- 
gorous is complained of for calling 
two gentle maidens unsavoury names 
for saying their matins upon an Eng- 
lish primer. Or a letter of one 
Thomas Wylley, fatherless and for- 
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saken, writes to Cromwell about a 
play which he has made against 
the Pope’s councillors, Error, Colly- 
clogger of Conscience, and Incredulity. 
All this is in 1527. Gleams, too, of 
bravery and nobleness are flung upon 
the dying faith. It was soeven with 
expiring heathenism; much more with 
Catholicism. There were those who 
saw in the progress of the Reforma- 
tion the Redeemer’s presence exiled 
from His altar throne. The faith, 
they thought, was expiring which 
had written its meaning in the colos- 
sal lines of the Norman and Gothic 
architecture; which had filled the 
windows with blazonry and the aisles 
with musie, and heaven with saints, 
and earth with memories, and every 
chureh with peaeenes faces ; 
which had carved the cross-legged 
crusader upon the chancel floor, a 
marble parable of the life and death 
of the soldier of Christ. A great glare 
of naked, unbelieving light was burn- 
ing in the sky. Angels and saints 
e vanishing from the apostate 
and, 


‘* And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted queen 
Of harmony, and weeping Magdalene.” 


Mr. Froude, the most Protestant 
of historians, does not fail to do full 
justice to such noble Catholics as the 
brave abbots of Stratford and Wo- 
burn, the latter of whom died upon 
the scaffold. 


‘*So went the world in England,” 
says Mr. Froude, ‘rushing forward, 
rocking and reeling in its course. What 
hand could guide it? Alone, perhaps, 
of living men, the king still believed 
that unity was possible—that these head- 
strong spirits were as horses broken 
loose, which could be caught again, and 
harnessed for the road. For a thousand 
years there had been one faith in West- 
ern Christendom. From the Isles of 
Arran to the Danube, thirty genera- 
tions had followed each other to the 
grave, who had held all to the same 
convictions, who had prayed all in the 
same words. What was this that had 
gone out among men that they were so 
changed? Why when he had but sought 
to cleanse the dirt from off the temple, 
and restore its original beauty, should 
the temple itself crumble into ruins?” 


Among the pictures of the age in 
these volumes, those of the several 
theological parties are executed with 
peculiar distinctness. Most historical 
students must have been struck with 
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the apparent inconsistency of perse- 
cution, and somewhat perplexed as 
to the position of many of the actors 
upon the scene. To divide the then 
religious world of England sharply 
into Protestant and Catholic, is to 
form a conception which simplifies 
only to confuse. There were, at least, 
four separate parties, and these again 
running into and blending one with 
another. There were the Romanists, 
traitors in England, slaves of the Pa- 
pacy ; and at present rather on the 
elie There were the high Angli- 
cans, in doctrine verging towards or- 
thodox Romanism ; content, however 
—at least for the present—to assert 
the political and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of church and state. There 
was the Lutheran party, of which 
Cranmer was the leader, in some re- 
spects sympathizing with the Refor- 
mation, even to a Puritanical icono- 
clasm, but holding elevated notions 
of sacramental grace. And finally, 
there were the Zuinglians, Anabap- 
tists, Sacramentarians, and others, 
for the present disowned and perse- 
cuted by the rest. And then, a party 
in himself, was the king, mediating 
between the Lutherans and the An- 
glicans. 

Though the topic be of the most 
different character, we must here 
mention that the rise of the naval 

ower of England is well traced by 

Ir. Froude. Here are two fine sea- 
pieces :— 


‘** Looking now through the eyes of 
Knox, let us imagine ourselves at Edin- 
burgh, on the morning of Saturday, the 
8rd of May, 1544. Soon after daybreak, 
strange ships were reported inside the 
Bass Rock. As the sun rose the num- 
bers appeared more considerable, the 
white sails passing in from seaward, and 
coming up the Forth in a stream of 
which the end was still invisible. The 
good citizens went out upon the Castle 
Hill, and Arthur’s Seat, and to ‘crags 
and places eminent,’ to gaze on the 
unintelligible spectacle—the silent ves- 
sels, countless as a flock of seabirds, ap- 
pearing from behind the horizon, and 
covering the blue level of the water. 
What were they? What did they mean? 
Mid-day came, they drew nearer in the 
light air, and keen eyes saw on the lead- 
ing ships the flutter of St. George's 
cross. But ‘still sate the cardinal at 
his dinner, showing as thoug! there had 
been no danger appearing.’ ‘The Eng- 
lish were come,’ was the cry. ‘The 
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English were come to destroy them.’ 
‘The cardinal skrippit, and said it is 
but the Iceland fleet ; they are come to 
make us a show, and to put us in fears.’ 
It would soon be known what they were. 
The first line, as they came off Leith, 
rounded up into the wind, dropped their 
anchors, and lay motionless. One by 
one, as the rest followed in, they took 
their places in the floating forest. While 
the sun was still in the sky, the anxious 
watchers counted two hundred sail. No 
message came on shore. There was 
neither signal nor offer to communicate, 
only in the twilight boats were s: 
stealing out from under the shadow «f 
the hulls, taking soundings, as it see..<d, 
under Grantoun crags and round the 
eastern edges of the harbour. The brief 
May night closed in. By the dawning 
of Sunday the whole sea was alive with 
life. The galleys and lighter transports 
were moving in towards the land. Sol- 
diers were swarming on the decks of the 
ships, or passing down over the sides 
into the barges. It was the English 
army come indeed, in its might and 
terror. The port was open, and the un- 
defended town could attempt po resist- 
ance. The inhabitants fied up into 
Edinburgh, entering at one gate as at 
another Arran and the cardinal were 
dashing out at the best speed of their 
swiftest horses. Before noon ten thou- 
sand men had disembarked in the leisure 
of overwhelming strength. The owners 
of the desolate houses had saved nothing. 
The merchants’ stock was in their 
houses, and everything which was found 
was tranquilly appropriated. The joints 
of meat which had been provided for 
the Sunday dinners, were cooked and 
consumed by the English men-at-arms. 
Edinburgh, deserted by the 
court and thronged with fugitives, was 
filled with confusion. The Provost ral- 
lied the city guard, and called the citi- 
zens to arms. There was no lack of 
courage. Six thousand men came for- 
ward as volunteers, and even marched 
out towards Leith to attack the enemy ; 
but they had no competent leaders. For 
unorganized citizens to seek an army 
twice their strength was madness ; their 
only hope was to make a tolerable de- 
fence and secure terms for their pro- 
perty. The English were quiet till the 
following morning. On Monday, the 
5th, they came up from the sea in three 
divisions. The Provost and the corpo- 
ration met them with a flag of truce, 
and offered to deliver the keys to Lord 
Hertford on condition that all persons 
that desired might depart with their 
effects, and that he would engage for 
the safety of the town. ‘ The Scots,’ 
Hertford said, briefly, ‘ had broken their 
promises confirmed by oath and seal, 
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and certified by their parliament, and 
he was sent thither by the king’s high- 
ness to take vengeance of their detest- 
able falsehood, to declare and show the 
force of his highness’ sword to all such 
as would resist him.’ They must yield 
at discretion, and he would promise 
them their lives. If they refused, the 
consequences would be on theirown head. 
He gave them a day to consider their 
answer; and in the afternoon, to assist 
their decision, ominous clouds of smoke 
were seen darkening the sky towards 
Haddington and Lammermuir. Lord 
Evers, with his four thousand horse, 
came in from Berwick, having marked 
his advance by a broad track of desola- 
tion, where abbey and grange, castle 
and hamlet, were buried in a common 
ruin.” — Volume iv., 319-323. 


Here we have another sea-piece, 
from the projected French invasion 
of England :— 


** The whole serviceable fleet remain- 
ing in the English waters was collected, 
by the end of June, at Portsmouth—in 
all, a hundred sail and sixteen thousand 
hands. In England itself party animosi- 
ties were, for the time, forgotten. The 
counties vied with each other in demon- 
strations of loyalty. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, after a general survey of England, 
reported that ‘he found both gentlemen 
and all others very well-minded to re- 
sist the enemy if they should land’—the 
most part saying, ‘My Lord, if they 
come, for God’s sake, bring us between 
the sea and them.’ The martial ardour 
had even penetrated to the highest places 
of the order who were generally exempt 
from military service—the Archbishop 
of Canterbury desired to have a battery 
of light artillery placed at his disposal 
for the defence of the coast of Kent. But 
the best blood of England, if we may 
judge by the list of names, was seeking, 
in preference, the more novel glory which 
might be earned in the fleet. Berkeleys, 
Carews, Courtenays, St. Clairs, Chi- 
chesters, Clintons, Cheyneys, Russells, 
Dudleys, Seymours, Willoughbys, Tyr- 
rells, Stukeleys, were either in com- 
mand of king’s ships, or of privateers 
equipped by themselves. For the first 
time in her history, England possessed a 
navy which deserved the name; and in 
the motley crowd of vessels which covered 
the anchorage at Spithead was the germ 
of the power which in time was to rule 
the seas. The westerly gales delayed 
the opening of active operations. One 
ay enterprise was projected by Lord 
Lisle in an interval of fair weather—he 
proposed to convert thirty merchant- 
men, which had been brought to the 
Downs as prizes, into fire-ships, and to 
send them in with the tide upon the 
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enemy’sanchorageat Havre. Theprizes, 
unluckily, escaped in a storm; but 
Lisle, not choosing to be disappointed, 
sailed without them, and ventured him- 
self into the Seine within shot of the 
French. The galleys came out to skir- 
mish, but the weather became more dan- 
gerous, and the admiral, as much in fear 
of a lee-shore as of the enemy, returned 
to Portsmouth. 

“The king was at Portsmouth, having 
gone down to review the fleet, when on 
the 18th of July 200 sail were reported 
at the back of the Isle of Wight. The 
entire force of the enemy which had been 
collected, had been safely transported 
across the Channel. With boats feeling 
the way in front with sounding-lines, 
they rounded St. Helen’s Point, and 
took up their position in a line which 
extended from Brading Harbour almost 
to Ryde. In the light evening breeze 
fourteen English ships stood across to 
reconnoitre; D’Annebault came to meet 
them with the galleys, and there was 
some distant firing, but no intention of 
an engagement, 

‘*The morning which followed was 
breathlessly calm. Lisle’s fleet lay all 
inside in the Spit, the heavy sails hang- 
ing motionless on the yards, the smoke 
from the chimneys of the cottages on 
shore rising in blue columns straight up 
into the air. It was a morning beautiful 
with the beauty of an English summer 
and an English sea; but for the work 
before him Lord Lisle would have gladly 
heard the west wind among his shrouds. 
At this time he had not a galley to 
oppose to the five-and-twenty which 
D’Annebault had brought with him; and 
in such weather the galleys had all the 
advantages of the modern gun-boats. 
From the single long gun, which each 
of them carried in the bow, they poured 
shot for an hour into the tall stationary 
hulls of the line-of-battle ships, and 
keeping in constant motion, they were 
themselves in perfect security. Accord- 
ing to the French account of the action 
the ‘Great Harry’ suffered so severely 
as almost to be sunk at her anchorage; 
and had the calm continued, they be- 
lieved that, they could have destroyed 
the entire fleet. As the morning drew 
on, however, the off-shore breeze sprung 
up suddenly, the large ships began to 
glide through the water, a number of 
frigates, long narrow vessels, so swift, 
the French said, that they could outsail 
their fastest shallops, came out with 
incredible swiftness, and the fortune of 
the day was changed. The enemy were 
afraid to turn lest they should be run 
over. The main line advanced hardly 
in time to save them; and the English, 
whose object was to draw the enemy into 
action under the guns of their own for- 
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tresses and on the shoals of the spit, 
retired to their own ground. The‘ Mary 
Rose,’ a ship of six hundred tons, and 
one of the finest in the navy, was among 
the vessels engaged with the galleys. She 
was commanded by Sir George Carew, 
and manned with a crew who were said 
all of them to be fitter, in their own 
conceit, to order than to obey, and to be 
incompetent for ordinary work. The 
ports were open for action, the guns 
were run out, and in consequence of the 
calm had been imperfectly secured. The 
breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel 
laying slightly over, the windward tier 
slipped across the deck,and as she yielded 
further to the weight, the lee ports were 
depressed below the water line, the ship 
instantly filled and carried down with 
her every soul who was on board. Al- 
most at the same moment the French 
treasure ship ‘La Maitresse’ was also 
reported to be sinking; she had been 
strained at sea, and the shock of her 
own cannon completed the mischief. 
There was but just time to save her 
crew and remove the money chest when 
she too was disabled. The day had as 
yet lost but a few hours, and D’Anne- 
bault, hearing that the king was a spec- 
tator of the scene, believed that he might 
taunt him out of his caution by landing 
troops on the island. Detachments were 
set on shore at three different points, 
which in Du Bellay’s description are not 
easy to recognise. It was by this time 
evening, and the day had produced little, 
except remarkable evidence of ineapa- 


city in the French commanders. In the 
morning a council was held. The Eng- 


lish fleet to avoid exposing themselves a 
second time to the attacks of the galleys, 
had withdrawn into the harbour or under 
the shore; and D’Annebault, contident 
in numbers and French daring, proposed, 
since they would not venture out, to go 
in and attack them where they lay, 
and, if possible, carry Portsmouth. The 
crews, brave as lions, desired nothing 
better. The pilots, when consulted, 
declared that it was impossible. Ima- 
gining that the reluctance might arise 
from cowardice, D’Annebault, as soon 
as night fell, sent in boats with muf- 
fled oars to try the soundings and 
measure the passage into the harbour. 
They returned with more than a confir- 
mation of the unfavourable reports. It 
remained, therefore, to decide whether 
the army should land in force upon the 
island and drive the English out of it. 
D’Annebault, however, had received 
discretionary powers, and, for some un- 
known reason, he determined to try his 
fortune elsewhere. A desultory attack 
on Seaford was his next effort. A land- 


ing was effected, and the village was 
pillaged and set on fire; but in an over 
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confidence that the country was un- 
guarded, the French remained too long. 
Every wall and hedge became alive with 
armed men; the boats were destroyed 
at the piers, and but a small fraction of 
the invaders recovered the fleet. En- 
couraged by these successive failures, 
Lisle now ventured out into the channel. 
The hot weather had returned. August 
brought with it its light easterly winds 
and calms; but, if we may judge by the 
constantly recurring complaints, it was 
sultry beyond the ordinary heat of an 
English summer. After a fortnight of 
ineffectual cruising, the two fleets, on 
the morning of the 15th, were in sight 
of each other off Shoreham. An inde- 
cisive battle lasted till the evening, when 
the French retreated behind their larger 
ships, and by that time the whole line 
had drifted down within a mile of the 
English. Lisle cast anchor to show that 
he was ready for them. As darkness 
fell the enemy appeared to be imitating 
his example, and a general engagement 
was confidently expected in a few hours. 
As day broke the space which they had 
occupied was vacant, and the last vessel 
of the fleet of D’Annebault was hull 
down in the horizon, in full sail for 
France. Disease had given a victory to 
the English which they had no opportu- 
nity of winning with their cannon. The 
admiral had been a month at sea; his 
soldiers were cooped together in multi- 
tudes in the holds of ill-ventilated ves- 
sels. Their meat was putrid, their water 
was foul, the plague had broken out 
among them, and they had perished by 
thousands. The English despatch boats 
which followed them to the mouth of 
the Seine, watched the wreck of the 
army lifted out upon the shore; and 
‘there was no manner of courage, or 
gladness, nor appearance of comfort in 
them. Such a number of sick and 
miserable creatures they never saw.’”— 
Vol. iv. pp. 420-34, 


III. It remains that we should say 
something of Mr. Froude’s tone as a 
thinker and style as a writer. 

Mr. Froude is not like Thucydides, 
whose delineations are not merely pow- 
erful individualizations; who does 
not represent men as men, but sim- 
ply as political actors. So, as has 

een well remarked, the piety of 
Nicias, the chivalry of Brasidas, the 
extravagance of Alcibiades, the 
splendour of Pericles, are not intro- 
duced as interesting episodes, but as 
bearing directly on political de- 
velopments. Little is indulged to 
the mere curiosity of the reader. 
Phormio disappears in silence from 
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the scene. Lamachus, the gallant 
soldier, melts away, like a snow-flake 
upon the whirling tide of battle. 

ere is not much direct praise or 
blame. The noble tragedy of the 
Peloponnesian war orbs out into its 
consummation. Its heavy masses are 
ever andanon relieved by thespeeches, 
which bear the same relation to them 
as the chorus to the dialogue. Once 
or twice only the writers mind is 
overcharged with awful earnestness, 
and darkens the page with an ethical 
shadow. And to pass from the Greek, 
our more eminent historians have 
had generalizing tendencies. They 
have traced the great horizontal lay- 
ers of laws, traversing the whole soil 
of history, and ascertained their dip 
and direction. They have followed 
out the growth and development of 
constitutional politics, finding, like 
Montesquieu, perhaps, the cradle of 
the beautiful system of theEnglish con- 
stitution among savages in the woods. 
They have written in a dignified and 
an unimpassioned style. Their chief 
picture-pieces have been battles, and 
their only gay colours and florid de- 
corations have been reserved fortheir 
summaries of character. Hence it is 
that it has been said of our English 
historians, that they deserve every 
epithet of praise but—interesting. 
Charles Lamb used to say that he 
had read most English books, ex- 
cept Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
in general all books which no gentie- 
man’s library can be without. Mr. 
Froude is the reverse of all this. He 
is not afraid of describing the pa- 
geants, which Lord Bacon considers 
too gaudy and too trifling for the 
severe muse of history. He is of the 
pictorial and romantic, not of the old 
classical or modern positivist school. 
He is not of the French systematists, 
who, with Cousin, find a law of hu- 
manity in the face of Phidias ; or in the 
regulation of Pericles about the pay 
of an Athenian hoplite; or with Comte, 
plan out universal history as coolly and 
confidingly as they would arrange a 
kitchen-garden. The personages whom 
he evokes may address him in the 
language which the spirit of Samuel 
addressed with such grand and re- 
proachful sorrow to the enchantress 
who disquieted him. Out of moulder- 
ing manuscripts and dusty records, 
by the aid of cross-lights thrown from 
contemporary letters, and acts of par- 
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liament, with unwearied labour and 
far-reaching insight into the springs 
of human action, Mr. Froude has re- 
constructed the epoch of the English 
Reformation. e has shifted the 
kaleidoscope, and we view old faces 
under different combinations, and 
with other tints thrown upon them. 
We become intimate with the men 
of the time. We know how they 
dined, what their prejudices were, 
and all about them. 

There is something about Mr. 
Froude’s intellectual and moral his- 
tory which has given him the assimi- 
lative and unitive tendencies so ne- 
cessary when we would do justice to 
men of contending and opposite prin- 
ciples. His mind has passed through 
various eras. The founder of the 
Positive Religion tells us that the his- 
tory of the human race—its fetichist, 
om jer monotheist, metaphysical 
and positive stages—should be repro- 
duced in the education of the indivi- 
dual. This isan insane exaggeration. 
But there are minds unquestionably in 
which we may trace, in a compendious 
and abbreviated form, the mental re- 
volutions of ages or generations com- 
pressed into a few years. Mr. Froude’s 
mind is one of these. It has passed 
through various eras. It has had the 
medizval training of St. Mary’s, and 
Littlemore. It has been haunted by 
the faces, sweetly and austerely femi- 
nine, whose semblances we see sur- 
mounted by the aureole in embla- 
zoned windows. It has wandered in 
the peculiar region of religious fiction, 
which is represented by the Littlemore 
“ Lives of the Saints,” of one of which, 
if we mistake not, the historian of Eng- 
land was actually the authorsome four- 
teen years ago! It has heard even 
in the beautiful roll of the English 
Liturgy, but the stammering lips of 
ambiguous formularies ; in the Com- 
munion Office but the faint and broken 
echoes of an auguster ritual. Then 
it discovered that Newman was not 
the only greatly-gifted man in Eng- 
land ; that Carlyle had something else 
to say to the age ; and the fascina- 
tion of the author of the essay on 
“ Development” was successfully ri- 
valled by Emerson and Parker. Then 
came the “ Nemesis” of a “ faith” too 
sternly taxed ; the laceration of re- 
ligious doubt ; the oscillation from a 
beautiful superstition towards a bare 
unbelief ; and, finally, it would seem, 
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that with some slight undulation still 


remaining, it has felt the calming in- 
ieapee a simpler religion than the 
romance which stirred its waters in 
youth. A transitional and progressive 
mind in some respects suits an age so 
transitional and progressive as that of 
the late Tudors. Hence Mr. Froude’s 

ower of sympathising with, and un- 
Sraeetinn. the most different charac- 
ters and the most opposite views. In 
this respect he is superior to Lord 
Macaulay, who throws himself with 
fervour into a congenial spirit like 
Williams, but is cold and stiff to the 
others ; who treats Puritan and non- 
juror with equal contempt and equal 
injustice: and so Lord Macaulay de- 
lineates admirably the outward cha- 
racteristics of his figures; but the form 
and fashion of their minds escape him. 
A few less obvious instances occur to 
us as we write. He has occasion to 
mention Swift in connexion with Tem- 

le. The gossiping story of Alderman 

‘aulkner—how King William taught 
the young man to cut asparagus and 
eat the stalks, is recorded; but little 
is said which would give us a real in- 
sight into the growth of that wonder- 
ful character. Mr. Froude would 
have shown us some subtle line, 
woven into the woof of the secre- 
tary’s mind, which reappears in the 
texture that was afterwards so darkly 
celebrated. In George Fox, Lord Ma- 
caulay can only see a vulgar and illi- 
terate fanatic ; in Barclay, a dull and 
pedantic commentator; in the Quakers, 
a stupid and unmeaning sect. Mr. 
Froude would have done justice to a 
fanaticism, whose earnestness at least 
partook of the sublime. The justices 
and parsons who were bearded by 
Fox would have been made to give 
ample witness of the social and reli- 
gious hollowness of the time. The 
ardent Protestant, who in recording 
the distinction of relics, is not ashamed 
to speak of “the beautiful piety” 
which originally decorated them, 
ossified as the natural instinct of ve- 
neration afterwards was into idola- 
try, would have understood the sub- 
lime truth underlying the mistakes of 
Quakerism, and have been just tothe 
mysticism which extorted the admi- 
ration of a Roman Catholic like 
Moehler. Edmund Bohun is men- 
tioned. Lord Macaulay had access to 
his beautiful autobiography, which 
has been so exquisitely edited by Mr. 
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Wix. He makes nd use of it, save 
to extract the only unpleasing remi- 
niscence of the saintly Ken. Mr. 
Froude would almost have rebuilt 
the religious history of the revolution 
from this ample quarry. 

It is to be confessed that this power 
of sympathy has been bought at a 
great price. It does not seem to be 
given to the human mind to be at once 
broad and firm, sympathetic and defi- 
nite. The power of seeing round and 
round contested questions, of under- 
standing what adversaries say, of 
throwing ourselves into different sets 
of feelings and associations, is pur- 
chased by an eons wavering and 
inconsistency. Most men are narrow 
thinkers. The stunted tree of their 
intellectual life leafs into prejudices 
that quench the broad blaze and noble 
sunlight of truth. But the narrow 
thinker may console himself by the 
reflection that, if he does not see so 
much, at least he sees more clearly 
and more strongly so far as his vision 
extends—that he is not confused by a 
multiplicity of points of view. 

The lines, then, which Mr. Froude 
draws in ethics and religion are waver- 
ing and indefinite. The same semi- 
scepticism, even about the validity 
of moral obligations, which helped to 
project the character of Markham 
Sutherland in the Nemesis of Faith— 
which threw such impassioned interest 
into the Anglican clergyman who be- 
came, in succession, a rector in the 
Establishment, a Deist rejecting the 
Bible on moral grounds, a refined 
adulterer, a Roman Catholic, and an 
Atheist—appears here and there in the 
History of England. The apology for 
persecution, whose “defence is im- 
pregnable to logic ;” the singular vin- 
dication in the second volume of Da- 
laber’s “ Lie,” and comparison of him 
to “ Rahab of Jericho, who did the 
same thing, and on that ground was 
placed in the catalogue of saints ;” 
the assertion that the ordinary rules 
of conduct will not and cannot act as 
a restraint upon minds possessed with 
religious passion, whatever be their 
religious opinions, the higher obliga- 
tion superseding and dispensing with 
the lower, and the subsequent pallia- 
tion of assassination, as a prelude to 
the murder of Cardinal Beton (vol. iv., 
315, 316) ; the devotion to a hero like 
Henry—which sees in his cruelty but 
the strong spirit of the age—in his 
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odious coarsenéss but a want of deli- 
cacy—in the haste with which he 
changes from wife to wife, but a 
statesman’s anxiety to discharge an 
imperative duty ; the almost invari- 
able reference to circumstances as the 
efficient rather than the colourer of 
character, the principle rather than 
the subject-matter of action ;—all these 
indications are rather unhappily sig- 
nificant, while they are mingled with 
a noble vein of ethical sentiment with 
which they are utterly at variance, 
and refuse to coalesce as absolutely 
as oil and vinegar. And this incon- 
sistency follows Mr. Froude through- 
out. e seems to praise and blame 
according to his temper ; and his point 
of view shifts from aeeine to chapter. 
Thus, in his sketch of the features 
visible in the Scotch character, where, 
as he finely expresses it, “ the course 
of this history turns aside from the 
broad river of English life to where 
the torrents are leaping, passion-swol- 
len, down from the northern hills,” 
he tells us that “ the Seotch vices are 
the vices of strength ;” yet the history 
of the Scotch race, from 1524 to 1537, 
is, in great measure, the history of its 
nobles ; and the vices of the Albanys, 
the Anguses, the Methuens, are as- 
suredly not the vices of strength. In 
the earlier portion of his work he ex- 
presses an aversion not simply from 
the High Church School, but from the 
whole English Reformation. Like his 
brother, Mr. Richard Hurrell Froude, 
the real founder of the Newmanite 
School, he considers the Reformation 
in England to be a limb badly set, 
and which requires to be broken over 
again, but for the opposite reason. 

e laments that “ the Tudors should 
have preferred the incongruities of 
Anglicanism to a complete Reforma- 
tion, and a midge madge’” (Lord Bur- 
leigh’s word for the constitution of 
the English Church) “of contradictory 
formularies to the simplicity of the 
Protestant faith” (vol. 11. 406). But, 
before concluding the fourth volume, 
he changes his glasses. He dwells 
with delight upon the “beautiful roll” 
of the language of these formularies. 
In a passage which reminds one of 
Wordsworth’s ecclesiastical sonnets, 
he admires the chaste ceremonial with 
which the English Church follows us 
from the side of the font to the edge 
of the grave, while admitting that it 
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has some remnants of opinions which, 
perhaps, hardly find a place in our 
present convictions. e€ perceives 
that, next tothe Bible, the Liturgy has 
more deeply than any thing else 
affected the character of the modern 
English. One or other of these views 
must be true ; but, at least, they are 
not antinomies, but contradictions. 

We find that we have omitted two 
extracts under the first head of this 
review of singular power and point— 
the sketches of James V. and Thomas 
Cromwell ; but we can find no space 
for their insertion. It remains that 
a few words should be said upon Mr. 
Froude’s style. 

On a recent occasion we ventured 
to express our high admiration of the 
writing in these volumes. Hume, as 
Dr. Johnson has observed, writes in 
a style which is not English; the 
structure of his sentences is essen- 
tially French. Robertson has faults 
which the burly dictator of literature 
modestly and justly ascribed to his 
own example, too many words, and 
those too big ones. Gibbon’s style, 
as Coleridge said, is detestable. His 
early essays in literature were written 
in French. To this we may attribute 
the sort of luminous haze or fog spread 
over his landscape, his florid and gaudy 
rhetoric, his scenical and candle-light 
magnificence, his monotonous splen- 
dour and brilliant obscurity. rd 
Macaulay is too invariably sustained, 
too elaborately felicitous. But Mr. 
Froude’s style is an instrument of 
many notes and of great compass. His 
thought weaves itself an appropriate 
vestment. Conception and expres- 
sion suit, like music and words. He 
has no one bed upon which every 
thought must be stretched ; no one 
or two moulds in which every sen- 
tence is cast. His style is an Atolian 
lyre, which is loud or low, long or 
short in its utterance, as it is swept 
by the varying wind. 

We shall not, then, be accused of 
insensibility to the beauty and noble- 
ness of Mr. Froude’s writing, if we 
venture to remark upon the extraor- 
dinary carelessness of which he is 
frequently guilty. Repetition of fa- 
vourite words and images, broken 
metaphors, jingling termination, care- 
less and ungrammatical constructions, 
often break the flow of his most 
splendid passages. We have marked 
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about thirty places in which the word 
attitude occurs to express political po- 
sition. Mr. Froude has many images 
and comparisons at once original and 
expressive. Why will he so often use 
the stale and hackneyed ones of the 
wave, the storm, the stream, the 
cloud? Let us turn over the leaves 
of the third volume. “Henry hushed 
the waves of heresy” (p. 4). “Crom- 
well, with the angry waters lashing 
round him, brooding over the storm” 
(p. 56). “The king and Cranmer 
fought against a stream which was 
too strong for them” (p. 62). “ The 
peers were hurried along a stream, 
sweeping they knew not where” (p. 
87). “Sir T. Percy becoming a rebel, 
plunged into the stream” (p. 132). 
‘ Aske’s craving pardon was a fine 
scene, yet as we see sometimes on 
sudden clearance of a storm” (p. 177). 
“When hopes of peace had finally 
clouded” (p. 186). “When the pil- 
image of grace was over, the storm 
ad sunk down into silence” (p. 224). 
“ On the successful close of the rebel- 
lion, a cloud followed closely” (p. 259). 
We have marked nine other passages, 
upon a cursory perusal of this single 
volume, in which one or other of these 
common-place images occur. The 
“beautiful roll” of the language of the 
Liturgy is spoken of (iv. p. 481). It 
mars our pleasure in the fine expression 
to remember that we have before had 
the “ beautiful roll” of the language 
of the English Bible. “ His advances 
had been slighted, his hopes had been 
blighted” (iv. p. 485), “ He refused to 
believe that Charles would stain his 
reputation with so sustained dupli- 
city” (iv. p. 303), were — never 
read over / the writer. Noble pas- 
sages are often seriously injured by 
loose repetition and careless grammar. 
The fine description of the English fleet 
entering the Firth of Forth has this 
ugly little blot: “The sea was alive 
with life.” Again: “James V. is sick 
at heart with heart-burnings.” The 
twentieth chapter opens with a mon- 
ster sentence, containing fifteen semi- 
colons, four colons, and sprawling 
over three pages. We have repeatedly 
observed the loose oratorical construc- 
tion ; a nominative case crowded with 
so vast a flock of attributes and sub- 
sidiaries, that by the time the writer 
comes to the verb he has to repeat 
the subject. 
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We conclude by stating one im- 
portant inference from these volumes, 
which we would respectfully com- 
mend to our readers. If there are 
any who are discontented with the 
,0sition of the Reformed Church, and 
nai wistfully back to the Roman 
system, let them carefully read this 
book; let them learn from the lan- 
guage of the men themselves what 
were the fruits of Rome ; whether the 
balance of virtue and holiness was 
with the friends or the enemies of the 
Reformation. But if there be any of 
an opposite school, who arescandalised 
by the amalgamation of men of diffe- 
rent views, and who brand it by the 
name of fusionism, they may here 
learn that the English Reformation 
itself was a gigantic fusionism. We 
can trace the marks of the sutures 
upon every page of the Prayer Book. 
The great contemporary historian may 
sneer at our Church as a compromise. 
The Romaniser may taunt us with am- 
biguous formularies. The Romanist 
may contrast the cast-iron logical pre- 
cision of the dogmas of Trent with the 
modest utterances of the Articles of 
Religion. An opposite school may ob- 
ject that our ministers are restricted 
to none of their hair-splittings on the 
Divine decrees, and on the apparent 
order of succession in the really indi- 
visible work of grace. We may trans- 
late these epithets of censure into a 
different language; we may find in 
them the modesty of truth and the 
moderation of wisdom. For every in- 
stitution which is not formed for a 
clique or for a day—which is to com- 
rehend large masses of men, and to 
ast through the vicissitudes of suc- 
cessive time—must take account of 
two principles, the principle of order 
and the principle of freedom. Our 
civil constitution gives scope to both. 
Without freedom, there would be a 
perpetuation of antiquated abuses ; 
without order, there would be no bul- 
wark against the mutations of igno- 
rant caprice. Without the one, our 
government would congeal into a 
tyranny ; without the other, it would 
dissolve into an anarchy. Now the 
English Reformation managed to con- 
tain within its bosom a sufficient re- 
presentation of these two—one cling- 
ing to the past, one looking to the 
future. Occasionally they have come 
into fierce collision. Occasionally one 
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or other has rent the body until it 
has almost split. Are there not signs 
that this is passing away? is not the 
conciliation of these opposite tenden- 
cies going on with accelerated pace ? 
Men no Tonger blame the mountains 
for being of different outlines and 
varying hues, content if the one 
light of heaven falls upon their up- 
lifted brows. Impossible schemes of 
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comprehension from without are being 
succeeded by efforts after possible 
union within. ‘ 

We look with real impatience for 
the continuation of this extraordinary 
fragment. With all its faults, it is a 
noble monument of the English Church 
and State—a noble apology for English 
Protestantism—a beautiful historical 
shrine to encase our English Bible. 





MYRRHA. 


“What! Myrrha married !” cried our comrade John, 
A friend of fifty summers, on whose brow 

Strong manhood shone in summer fulness still, 
Though on his locks, a little scanted, fell 

The first faint moonbeam of life’s changing day : 


“What ! Myrrha married !” cried he, as along 

The shoulder of a seaward-stretching hill 

We homeward wander’d ; “’faith, this news is strange. 
I never dreamed that love would ee a shaft 


Against fair learned Madam ;—‘) 


adam’ we 


Have called her ten years fully, and not ‘Miss, — 
From courtesy, and so she would be called, 

For, verging forty summers, and unwed, 

She took the matron rank : well, I have known 
Those large blue eyes of hers from childhood’s day, 
And watched her grow through bibs and tuckers up 
To graceful, conscious, stately maidenhood, 

When throngs of lovers sought her in the dance, 


The conversazione, the parade, 


And theatre, where white-gloved cavaliers 
In rivalry thronged round her chivalrous, 
Moved less by the choice drama than her smile ;— 


And such a smile! 


From lip, and eye, and brow, 


It shone full-orbed and beauteous as a star, 
And made her gentle face a paradise :-— 

Oft have I watched her, from a place beneath 
Among the critics :—when the drop-scene fell, 
We used to turn and gaze upon her oft, 
Smoothing her brow contracted with the plot ; 
And all aerate as we sought her face, 


Kean’s lightning bursts, and 


emble’s dignity, 


And even the matchless art of fair O’ Neil :— 
Ah me! had critics hearts to lose, even I 

Like others might have been a bankrupt then.” 
And here he sighed, and stumbled o’er a stone, 
And sighed again, and asked us if the night 
For late October was not wondrous warm. 


“Come,” said a student, “you that have beheld 
All charms of Art in marble or in paint, 


Laocoons, Apollos, Naiades, 


Venuses, Virgins, and Saint Catherines, 
Unparagoned perfections of the world, 
That Grecian chisel or the Roman brush 





Have shaped for human study and delight, 
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Unfold us then, oh critic, master thou 
Of glorious colours, outlines, attitudes, 

Shades and expressions, glimpses passing fair 
From memories mirror of this wondrous face— 
The cynosure of many myriad eyes ; 

Let us behold her from her earliest phase 


Through childhood, maidenhood, and womanhood, 


That we may quatff, as at some Grecian feast, 
Rich draughts of beauty mellowing in strength 
From simple cups of milk and mingled rose 

To golden chalices of ruddy wine !’ 


“Stop !” cried our friend, and sate him on a bank : 


The moon was rising, and a silver daw n, 
Tinging the ripples with a tender light, 

Played | on the greyish sea :—“’Tis like a dream 
That happy holiday, long years ago, 

When I saw little Myrrha first,” said he : 
“When I arrived her father’s visiter, 

A boy of scarce fourteen, with head half crazed 
By reason of the medal I had won 

From answerings in the Aineid ; never sure 
Did brave Cloanthus show a prouder front 
Than when my host, the dinner being o’er, 


Brimmed me a glass, and chatted with me there 


About the sweet Virgilian world I knew, 

Its men and incidents, and even its cares,— 
Tough bits of knotted structure,—chasing up 
His sometime knowledge to converse with me ; 
Narrating also, how that even he 

‘Though now, alas ! immersed in other things 
Less noble,’ once had borne away the prize 
From twenty students armed in prosody, 

And masters of abstruse derivatives ; 

And ‘ proud he felt again to meet with one 
Returned victorious from the Latin plains ; 
None worthier to pass in laureled rest 

The six-weeks’ summer saturnalia’ :— 

And here a neighbour entered ; ‘and perhaps 
My friend would like to range the garden o’er,’ 
He hinted ; ‘There’s a beehive by the stream 
That may remind you of the Georgic, and 

You will find Myrrha there. ’—So quick I ran, 
And by the hedges of old lavender 


And bending apple-boughs that roof’d the walk, 


Went singing, calling out from time to time 
‘Where art thou, little Myrrha’—but no voice 


Made answer, and, nigh wearied with the search, 


I turned from out a thicket, when behold ! 
Beneath the drooping willow on the lawn, 
Where stood the yellow beehives in the sun, 


And sang the stream through runnels of brown stone, 


She sate like Psyche, ten years old that morn, 
With one small hand as white as jasmine buds, 
Patting a foreign bird of peacock plume 
Along the ringed feathers, that in the light 
Glowed like a plenteous heap of golden coin. 
Had I been oie then, I might have drawn 
An omen from the sight ; from Juno’s bird, 
That guardian-like stood roudly 4 a side, 
_—— of the wealth that would 


en marriage crowned her life. We ~ and read 
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Next time we met; 


Around the 
And dipped 


Together there a rich Arabian tale 
Alive with wondrous shapes,—a pair of friends 
Made in a minute by th’ ingenuous touch 

Of innocence and spring :—The love scenes passed 
As common matter, but the miracles 

Of great magicians, and the tricks of dwarfs, 
Battles, and tales of mighty soldans slain 

For smiles of bright princesses,—these we read 
With brows together bent above the page, 

As happy as the roses : 
To hear her lisp aloud her favourite tale, 

With silver rippling voice that streamed along 
Like music from an eastern shell, and see 

Her thin jet eyebrows raised in pretty pride, 

While Arab names of rude barbaric rhythm 
Flowed facile from her lips. That night we played 
At chess—her father giving us his set 

Of Chinese ivory traced with opulent carve— 
Three hours at least : the victory was hers ; 

And as I saw kings, knights, and towers, all heaped 
Beside her, I began to doubt my brain, 

And rising, went discomfited to bed. 


Sooth, ’twas sweet 





ah, how young years flow on! 
*T was in the old brick mansion of her sire, 

Old Christmas Hall, on the green suburb road :— 
Eight years had shed their summers o’er us, eight 
Bright years of wandering, study, and repose, 

And we had sailed the seas in storm and calm, 
Round many memoried shores, and crossed at night 
The mighty mountains, where we heard in th’ blue 
The icy crackling of the avalanche 

Dissevering, ere it flung into the depth 

Its sloping bolt of thunder and of snow ; 

Had seen the morning break on golden plains 

And gloried rivers, where the inland boat 

Came floating heaped with ripest fruits and grain 
To marble cities crown’d in antique days 

By commerce, learning, pleasure, peace, and art ; 
And I had looked on faces bright and dark 

Of maid and matron by the Orient sun 

And starlight ; but so rich and soft a face 

I looked not on through all the east and south, 

As Myrrha’s on that morn of my return. 

She sate within a summer-house, a book 

Before her, lapped in listless sweet peruse, 

The little marker bluely fluttering o’er 

Her fair fine hand, as came the draughts of wind 
O’er nodding beds of turban’d tulips round. 

My step aroused her : in a bright surprise, 

Half diffident, half kind, she rose, and gave 

Her hand, which as I held she still withdrew, 

’Till but a finger lingered among mine :— 

Her eyes were darker, and the pupil wide 

Dilated rays of ebon, such as strike 

’s heart : soft beamed her brow, 
ne ear like a crystal shell, 

And shone her splendrous cheek amid her hair 

As through sweet summer dusk the half-blown moon. 
The air was dewy bright, and round her played 

A shower of winking leaves and netted lights 

Of laurel and of rose. There sate we chatting 
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Of friends and scenes, and books, and twenty things ; 
While from her converse broke in gentle lights 

The simple sense, affection, fancy, trust, 

And dainty pride of April maidenhood. 

Ah there, indeed, was she, the oft-admired 

Of eyes she brightened, and of hearts she moved ; 
The petted beauty of a hundred rooms, 

The golden star and lily of the year.” 











“ How came it then”—the student here broke in, 
“That such a gem of women ’scaped the touch 
Of Hymen, and preferred to shine alone 

Than join the throngs of matrimonial orbs 
That move in order through the social heavens 
Girt with their satellites?” “How can I say ?” 
The other answered ; “ possible it is 

That she herself could scarce resolve the cause ; 
But certain is it that some ten years past 

She centred all her soul in study, lived 

In libraries amid the sage of old, 

And read, thought, wrote, and thought, and wrote, and read, 
Till record of her in the spheres of love 

Had vanished, and her name became a myth 

And casual echo ; much to the delight 

And mild malevolence of womankind.” 

“ Cease, misogune,” some one sudden cried— 

“ Next time you saw her?””—“ Ay, next time,” quoth he, 
“Was some two autumns since : long years had spaced, 
And she was nigh forgotten by me then :’— 

“Oh !” cried we all in chorus ; “seek the ears 

Of those who never heard you praise her so, 

If you would have them credit such a——” “ Psha !” 

John muttered somewhat thickly:—“ There you err ; 

I was her friend, admirer ; nothing more.” — 

But this we would not hear, so he went on :— 

“Twas at a learned conversazione I 

Last saw her then : ’twas late when I arrived ; 

The rooms were thronged with scientific folk, 

Grey spectacled men, who chatted o'er their snuff 

In sombre knots ; young sons of science too, 

With mathematic heads, hard grained and dry, 

Whose intellect had shrivelled up their hearts ; 

Strange folk, well read in structure, who can see 

A beauty in the Megatherium’s bones 

They miss in Raphael’s or in Shakspeare’s soul. 

And, there with one of the assembled wise, 

Stood Madam Myrrha musing on the steps 

Of a clear glass conservatory that towar 

The gardens opened. The September stars 

Shone brightly on her, and the red vine leaves, 

Forsaking the rich clusters they had shrined, 

Fell trickling softly round her in the calm. 

The gentle azure eyes, now grave and cold, 

Shone steadily beneath her level brow, 

Where hones held empire like a sapphire orb 

That bathes some northern summit spired in snow. 

Little she spoke, and held herself apart 

Like a dethroned empress who had won 

All homage ; and though vassalage were o’er, 

Claimed yet some old retainer by her smile 

That now seemed changed, disdaining its own power, 

And quenching beauty’s charm in thoughtful scorn. 
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Little she spoke, and then in epigram ; 

Her judgment, steadied by experience, brought 

All things to a focus, and with entle force 
Touched and dismissed them. I was with cause afraid 
To take the lists with her—so grave, so fair, 

With such a mind and mien—the bright coquette 
Had grown into the sage philosopher. 

The maids addressed her with respectful air, 

The aged with a reverend courtesy, 

The children only, unabashed, approached 

And made themselves familiar with her hand. 

But sooth, in spite of the rich shadowing years 
That calm, clear countenance still was full of charm 
And sovran grace ; she owned a magic yet 

To levy homage, faith, affection, trust ; 

More of the friend, and of the mistress less, 

Though dower’d with beauty still. For, woman’s cheek 
In rounded forty shows unto the light 

Its firm camelia curve ; the settled blood 

Plays on its oval pallor—though the lip 

Grows wanish as the scant-leaved rose that hangs 
Its head in rainy Autumn. Yet withal 

Time touches not the eyes, but rather bathes 

Those orbs in spirit beauty, as at eve 

When day sinks down, and crimson shadows fade, 
Bright Hesperus heralds from the western sea 

The ranks of stars, and opens heaven through night ; 
And from her brow an empyrean glow 

Brake forth, and for all losses made amends. 

But faith it angered me to hear her speech 

So dusted o’er with scientific phrase, 

As though a flower made vocal should discourse 

Of sines, cosines, curves, angles, problems dry, 

And pout its Summer mouth of velvet bloom, 
Bewildered with some grave hypothesis :— 
Well—whosoe’er she’s wedded, will be sire 

Unto a prodigy, should Myrrha take 

The culture of the boy upon herself— 

A consummation I shall ne’er behold !”— 


“ Haste not to such a climax,” some one cried ; 
“ But learn that it was only yesterday 

We saw Sir Asculapius Mandeville, 

The lady’s doctor, white cravated, grave 

As science, charioting the crowded street, 

And when he came to Myrrha’s door, he touched 
The cheque-string with a white and steady hand 
And entered, all his body bent in thought.” — 


“Well,” said poor John ; “it were a pity sure 
The rose-tree that throughout the year hath shed 
Its charms around, should watch the yellow leaves 
Fade on the winds, nor own a blossom still 

In Autumn’s close to memorize its spring ; 

And for the rising race a future loss 

Should beauty die, nor leave the world its type.” 





“PuncH,” a week or two ago, made 
a political hit on the Indian question 
worthy of Hogarth. It is a curious 
fact, by the way, that a first-rate ca- 
ricature, which knocks off to the life 
some political mess, and touches to 
the quick our sense of the ludicrous, 
comes—like a full moon—not oftener 
than once a month. During three 
weeks of the four, our contemporary, 
Punch, is like the moon in its quar- 
ters, waxing or waning in wit ; but 
his first-rate joke comes to the full 
with the “inconstant” moon, though 
we charitably oes the connexion 
is only accidental. 

Be this as it may, the fact isso; and 
a week or two ago Punch made a 
brilliant hit on the Indian Bills, bu- 
ried, like the babes in the wood. Two 
robins, spruce and pert, and unmis- 
takably like the leaders of the Mi- 
nistry and the Opposition, are drop- 
ping leaves over their castaway India 
schemes. Mr.Disraeli’seyeglass hangs 
over his left wing ; Lord Palmerston’s 
feathers are crestfallen—and altoge- 
ther the two birds look as dismal as 
those poetical undertakers are sup- 
posed to have been, as they dropped 
their leaves over the bodies of the 
deserted innocents, and sung dirges, 
as robins only do in a child’s story. 

That cruel uncle, the Country, has 
left these two sweet India Bills to the 
sleep of oblivion. There is none 
to weep for them but the cock 
robin of the Treasury, and the cock 
robin of the es, We have 
no leaves at our disposal to drop over 
these departed Bills ; but in the page 
or two reserved for India this aa 
proceed to notice Lord John Russell’s 
amendments to the Indian Resolu- 
tions. 

The first Resolution, “That this 
House is of opinion that the transfer 
of the government of the East India 
Company to the Crown should now 
take place, in order that the direct 
superintendence of the whole empire 
may be placed under one executive 
authority,” has already passed the 
House. In a year of revolution we 
have learned a century’s experience 
of our past rule in India. To return 
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to the status quo ante is simply im- 
possible. As far as this Resolution 
goes, nearly all parties are agreed. 
The second and third Resolutions 
purpose to provide the appointment 
of a Secretary of State for India, 
“and that such Secretary of State 
shall be responsible for the govern- 
ment of India, and the transaction of 
business, in the same manner, and to 
the same extent, as any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
are responsible in the several depart- 
ments over which they preside.” On 
the subject of this Resolution, there 
is little room for disagreement, as far 
as we can see. Whether the Chief 
Minister for India shall rank as a 
Secretary of State, or only as a Pre- 
sident of a Council for India, is more 
a dispute about names than things. 
In either case, it is desirable that there 
should be one responsible adviser of 
the Crown, to whom the country is 
to look, and call to account, if neces- 
sary. The king can do no wrong. 
The constitution has wisely ruled that 
the minister is responsible ; but if that 
minister may screen himself behind 
a Council-board—if he may be there 
outvoted, and, either in pretence or 
in truth, seem to act only as their 
mouthpiece, the country will be as 
much mystified now as before about 
Indian affairs. It will be the old 
Double Government over again, under 
another name. We want our Indian 
Minister—whatever his style and title 
—to propose hismeasures,as law-mak- 
ers once did in early Greece, with a 
halter round his ak But we could 
never hang a whole Council. Queen 
Victoria interceding, like Queen Phi- 
lippa of old, for her Indian Council, 
at the bar of the House, might form 
a fine historical tableau to decorate 
some panel in Westminster ; but we 
all know that when a dozen men or 
more are to blame, the fault is shifted 
from shoulder to shoulder ; and with- 
out some projecting peak at which to 
launch its bolts, public censure plays 
over their heads, as lightning over a 
sheet of water, with nothing to strike. 
On this account our statesmen are 
right in recommending that the Mi- 
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nister for India shall rank as a Secre- 
tary of State. India deserves to stand 
as a fourth department of the State. 
It has interests of its own, peculiar 
and distinct from either home, for- 
eign, or colonial. Neither the Home 
nor Foreign department could handle 
Indian affairs. In spite of all that has 
been said about colonization, India 
is not a colony, and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies should have 
nothing to say to it. But it calls for 
a minister of equal rank with the 
other three secretaries. It is most 
important, for instance, that the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs and our 
Indian Minister should act in concert. 
Often has the Company been dragged 
into wars in India to sustain views of 
policy adopted at the Foreign Office, 
the peace policy of the Company being 
overruled by the war policy of the 
minister at Teheran or St. Petersburgh. 
These anomalies would be smoothed 
down by the appointment of a Secre- 
tary of State for India, of equal rank 
in the Cabinet with the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. We, there- 
fore, hope that the proposal to which 
we refer, that the head of the Council 
for India shall be responsible for the 
acts of that Council, may pass the 
House unmutilated in its essential 


The fourth Resolution is, that “in 
order to assist such Secretary of 
State in the discharge of his duties, 
it is expedient that a Council be 
appointed of not more than twelve 
members, including the Secretary of 
State.” In the wisdom of this reso- 
lution we entirely agree. In select- 
ing twelve as the number to sit on 
the Council for India, we feel un- 
biased by the failure of Lord Pal- 
merston’s proposal of a Council of 
Eight, and Mr. Disraeli’s Council of 
Eighteen. Twelve isa mathematical 
mean between the two, and, perhaps, 
it may have occurred to Lord John 
Russell to “split the difference” 
between eight and eighteen. Ten 
months ago, before the subject had 
been brought up for discussion at 
all, we recommended a Council of 
Twelve for India, in an article on 
the Indian mutiny in the August 
number of this Magazine, to which 
we refer our readers for further 
undesigned coincidences between 
Lord John Russell’s proposals and 
ourown. We there proposed, not so 
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much to abolish the Court of Direc- 
tors—a body, on the whole, deserving 
the highest praise for administrative 
talent, and a sincere regard for the 
welfare of India—as to merge the 
Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol into one body, “like the two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” In order 
to do this, we proposed to reduce the 
Directors from eighteen to twelve; 
to appoint six of the twelve from 
members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the other six from returned 
Indian officials, civil and military, 
with or without seats in Parliament, 
this body to be presided over ‘by a 
Secretary of State, who was always 
to have a seat in the Cabinet, and to 
go in and out with the Ministry. We 
thus hoped to combine the highest 
Indian experience with fullest par- 
liamentary control over the Council 
and its proceedings. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Bill comes short of our expec- 
tations most signally in this. His 
Council was to consist of only eight 
members, and these excluded from 
Parliament. The Secretary of State 
was to be its single mouth-piece ; 
in his bosom were to be locked up 
the secrets of this Indian prison- 
house ; and, to reverse the brag of Sir 
Oracle, when he shut his mouth no 
dog should bark. Every note of re- 
monstrance, suggestion, or protest, 
heard at the council board was 
locked up in one bosom “of state,” 
and till that bosom chose to thaw, 
every discordant note heard at the 
council board would be frozen hike 
the music in Munchausen’s trumpet. 
It was plain, from the first, that such 
a Council was only a sham; that it 
would be a degradation to offer a man 
of mark and position a seat at such a 
board of dummies ; and that, sooner or 
later, such a council would hang as a 
useless appendage to the Minister for 
India, like a train to a court lady 
when out of the presence chamber. 
But we do not fight shadows. Lord 
Palmerston is out of office, and 
his bill requiescat in pace. May the 
robins of oblivion (we will offer, 
in old-fashioned style, a sentiment) 
strew it with the leaves of forgetful- 
ness, till the place of its burial know 
it no more. 

There are two good elements in 
the present Double Government of 
India that must be combined in any 
future scheme of government _ equal 

4 
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or nearly equal proportions. These 
are—first, local experience ; second, 
rliamentary control : the Court of 
irectors represented the one; the 
Board of Control, the other. In a 
council of twelve members, six should 
represent Indian, and six Home in- 
terests ; and thus all that was good 
in the old state of things would be 
embodied and repeated in the new. 

The remaining resolutions refer to 
details which call for no particular 
comment, with the exception of Reso- 
lution 12—“ That the first appoint- 
ment of cadets and clerks shall be 
open to public competition, subject to 
such an examination only as the Sec- 
retary of State shall direct—reserving 
one-fourth part of all such appoint- 
ments to the sons of persons who 
have been employed in the military 
or civil service of the Crown, or the 
East India Company in India.” 

We trust that this excellent resolu- 
tion will be faithfully adhered to. 

Indian appointments were the first 
thrown open to public competition, 
now four years ago. Before the dis- 
graceful break-down of “the service” 
in the Crimean campaign had forced 
the competitive system on the autho- 
rities at the War-Office, Lord Macau- 
lay and others had drawn up a scheme 
of appointments by merit for the Com- 
pany’s service in India. As the In- 
dian service led the way in this great 
measure of administrative reform, it 
should not be left behind now. To 
return to the old routine of patronage 
and direct appointments would be in- 
tolerable ; and, therefore, we rejoice 
that Lord John Russell proposes to 
put it out of the power either of Pre- 
sident or Council to traffic in Indian 
patronage. There must be no more 
recommendations “to take care of 
Dowb.” 

Dowb must take care of himself. 
The overland route to Indian po 
ments must in future pass through 
the Examination Hall in Somerset 
House. 

The thirteen resolutions asamended 
by Lord John Russell are thus liberal 
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as well as show “a large, roundabout, 
common sense’—that quality which 
is dearest of all to the English mind. 
We have every desire for their pros- 
perous passage through the stages of 
parliamentary debate ; and if our best 
wishes can speed them through Com- 
mittee into a third reading, and so on 
to the Upper House, we shall share 
in the feeling of Pope— 


** Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 


Before we could have anticipated 
Lord John Russell’s amendments, we 
sketched out a very similar scheme*— 
the best, as we conceive, for respect- 
ing existing interests as well as meet- 
ing the altered circumstances of India. 

‘We have only one caution to add, 
in conclusion, which is—not to expect 
too much from any alteration of the 
administration either at home or in 
India. In the race of Reform, the two 
goals from which we start, and to- 
wards which we press, are too often 
Presumption and Despair. We first 
expect too much, and then complain 
it is too little. We must not trust 
too greatly in the worth of machinery, 
or, to quote M. Guizot, we shall find 
it disappoint us, and come to a dead 
stop. “ Measures, not men,’ may do 
at home—in India we ask “ men, not 
measures.” Routine never gained us 
India, and routine has not been able 
to hold it. It has had to send for old 
Sir Colin Campbell to win India back 
at the point of the sword ; and to the 
Laurences, Outrams, Montgomerys, 
and Edwardes, we must look for its 
lasting pacification and future tranquil 
government. Give men like these full, 
undivided power to hold India for us, 
and let the President and Council at 
home confide in their judgment, and 
act as the interpreters of their policy 
between the British Parliament and 
poale on the one hand, and the dusky 
millions of India on the other. If 
the Council of India are content to do 
this, we will say of them—if of any 
human institution—£sto perpetua. 





* Dublin University Magazine, August, 1857, p. 245. 
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Curiosities of the English Language. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE UNIVERSAL LAW ACCORDING TO WHICH THAT PART OF A LANGUAGE WHICH [8 DERIVED FROM ANY 
OTHER LANGUAGE I8 NECESSARILY FORMED, AND THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH IT INVOLVES. 


Ir is evident that the indispensable 
basis of all sound knowledge or spe- 
culation with regard to any particular 
language is a complete inventory or 
list of the words of which the lan- 
fuage consists. This is to the philo- 
ogist what an exact account of receipts 
and payments is to the merchant, the 
banker, or the accountant. It is that 
without which the wealth or worth 
of the language cannot be known. 
Hence the fundamental importance 
of the subject treated of in our last 
chapter, the constituent parts, or ingre- 
dients, of the English vocabulary. It 
is a subject that comes naturally next 
in order after the definition of the 
language, or rather it is the comple- 
tion of that. It is the inductive 
corroboration of the definition or con- 
ception deduced from the general his- 
tory of the language. 

ven, however, to make the inven- 
tory complete as an inventory there 
would be wanted, secondly, so much, 
at least, of explanation as is required 
to distinguish words that are the same 
either in spelling or in pronunciation, 
orin both. Thus, we have really two 
— words both spelled league and 
both pronounced precisely in the same 
way, although differing altogether 
both in derivation and in sense, the 
one signifying a confederacy or alli- 
ance, and representing the French 
ligue, the other signifying a measure 
of lenath, and representing the French 
lieue, or the Italian leya (which last 
term is characterized by the same 
ambiguity, or double meaning, with 
the addition of its standing also for 
our alloy). In any inventory of the 
English ipeten, therefore, the word 
league ought clearly to be entered 
twice (as the lega of the Italians 
ought, in any full or fair exposition 
of their tongue, to be reckoned as 
making, not one, but three words). 
So ought also the word lie, even al- 
though its two senses (to recline or 
skulk, and to take shelter under a 
falsehood) may be suspected to be only 


modifications of the same idea. The 
existence of two meanings is as indis- 
putable in all such cases as in the 
case of hie and high, or of lo and low 
(or, for that matter, of the adjective 
low and the verb to low, meaning to 
bellow). Again, wound, the past 
participle passive of the verb to wind, 
rhyming to round, must be held to be 
quite a different word from what we 
have in the expressions a wound and 
to wound ; and even bow, the instru- 
ment for shooting (pronounced bo) 
and Low, meaning to bend, or a rever- 
ential bending (pronounced like how), 
slough, meaning a mire (which we 
pronounce so as to rhyme with plough) 
and slough, meaning a useless or 
withered skin (which is sounded suf), 
are also entitled to be similarly dis- 
tinguished, notwithstanding whatever 
wrobability there may be thought to 
o that in both cases we have only 
two modernized pronunciations of the 
same original term. It is evident 
that, in order to mark these distinc- 
tions, the dictionary of the language, 
although it should profess to be an 
inventory merely, would have to be 
more or less both an explanatory and 
a pronouncing dictionary. 

But, thirdly, it would have also, if 
it was to exhibit fully the true cha- 
racter of the language, and of the 
several words of which it is composed, 
to be to a certain extent an etymolo- 
gical dictionary. It is not only that 
otherwise it would give us nothing of 
the history of the language, and of 
each particular word in it; even the 
indication of the import of the word 
would often be left imperfect or ob- 
scure. The source whence it has 
sprung is always an element, if not in 
the signification, yet in the signifi- 
cance, of a word. Something at least 
of its applicability and appropriate- 
ness, of its harmonious accordance 
with the other words with which it 
is joined—in short of all that is called 
its general effect—frequently depends 
on whether it is of native or foreign, 
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of classic or oriental, derivation. But 
in regard to this matter neither the 
dictionary-makers nor even philo- 
logical investigators of higher mark 
appear to have usually mn suffi- 
ciently awake to a very obvious dis- 
tinction. 

It is one thing to trace a word in 
any language to its immediate source ; 
it is quite another thing to hunt it 
through all the various forms under 
which it may have appeared in other 
languages with the view of ascertaining 
its radicalsense. The investigation of 
the original senses of words, or of the 
elements of which they are composed, 
constitutes, indeed, one of the highest 
departments of philology. But it 
never can be satisfactorily pursued 
when it is attempted only for the 
words of a single language. Or, at 
any rate, the waste of labour attaching 
to such a method is enormous. The 
case resembles that of a Catalogue 
Raisonné, or catalogue of subjects, 
confined to the books of a particular 
library. It is plain that if every great 
library is to have its Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, there will be precisely the same 
thing to be done over and over again, 
it may be a hundred or a thousand 
times, each performance being distin- 
guished only by a difference in that 
part of the work which is omitted; 
whereas one such catalogue in which 
nothing was omitted would serve for 
all libraries. So the only scientific 
examination of the radical meanings 
of words is one which proceeds not 
upon the words as they are found in 
any one language, but upon the roots 
or elements as to be collected from all 
the lan s into which they have 
entered. Not to speak of such mag- 
nificent —- owever executed) 
as Whiter’s Ktymologicon Magnum, 
or Mr. Guest’s examination, in the 
“Proceedings of the Philological 
Society,” of the vocabulary of the 
Chinese language—both designed to 
comprehend the entire extent of hu- 
man speech—there are, for instance, 
certain radical or elementary terms 
which are to be found in the various 
Germanic and Scandinavian tongues, 
some, indeed, not in one, some not in 
another, but by far the greater num- 
ber either in all or in most. Accord- 


ingly, instead of — up these lan- 
guages one by one, and so repeating 
or the greater part the same process 
and the same labour first for the 
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Moeso-Gothic, then for the various 
forms of the German, then for the 
Dutch, then for the Frisian, then for 
the English (ancient and modern), 
then for the Icelandic, then for the 
Swedish, then for the Danish, and so- 
forth,—to obtain a result very much 
the same in each case, and yet in no 
case complete,—the learned Dr. Lor- 
enz Diefenbach has in what he calls 
a “Comparative Lexicon of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages” (or, otherwise. 
“Vergleichendes Worterbuch der ger- 
manischen Sprachen, or der gothis- 
chen Sprache), 2 vols., Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, 1851, arranged all the roots 
in question under one alphabet, and 
given under each the forms which it 
has assumed in all the languages in 
which it is found. The work is thus 
a universal dictionary of these lan- 
guages in so far as they are Gothic. 

or so much of them as is Gothic it 
serves as well as would a whole series 
of dictionaries, in which each lan- 
guage should have had one to itself 
almost as large as that which thus 
includes them all. After the root- 
meanings have been in this way all 
ascertained, collected, and registered, 
they may be simply stated, if it should 
be thought necessary or desirable, 
under each word in the dictionaries 
of the several languages. Its root and 
its radical signification ought, at least, 
always to be kept in view in giving 
the general definition of a word ; and 
the various senses in which it may 
have come to be employed should all, 
as far as possible, arranged and 
subordinated with a reference to that 
primary import. 

But such an ostentatious linguistic 
display as we have, for instance, in 
Webster’s Dictionary of the English 
Language, would, even if the philo- 
logical learning were of a higher order 
than it is, be altogether out of place. 
No light is thrown upon any point of 
English philology by pursuing every 
word through the various forms which 
it may have assumed in all the other 
languages of which the lexicographer 
has any knowledge. If this were 
thoroughly and systematically done, 
indeed—if an attempt were to be made 
really to make out the complete his- 
tory of every word or root, an import- 
ant service would be performed in the 
field of general philology. Butit only 
encumbers a dictionary of any single 
language. If the whole history of 
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wy root is to be thus exhibited in 
an English dictionary, there can be no 
reason why the same thing should 
not be done in the dictionaries of 
every one of the other languages in 
any degree connected with English, 
in those of Irish and Welsh, of Ger- 
man, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, of 
French, Italian, and Spanish. e 
consequence would be, that precisely 
the same matter would have to be 
largely repeated in the case of each 
language, and that, too, matter, with 
which the proper exhibition of the 
language has really nothing to do,— 
which, in so far as that is concerned, 
is only a superfluity and a nuisance. 
This would be the result even if the 
transformations were investigated in 
the most scientific and masterly way ; 
every history of a root already given 
in the English dictionary, for instance, 
would have to be repeated, if it was 
a Celtic root, in the Irish and Welsh 
dictionaries; if Gothic, in the German, 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish; if Ro- 
mance, in the French, Italian, and 
Spanish ; to say nothing of the nume- 
rous cases in which Celtic roots would 
be found in the Gothic and Romance 
tongues, Gothic in the Celtic and 
Romance ones, and Romance or Latin 
in those of generally Celtic or Gothic 
texture. But, as the work has been 
actually done by Webster, it is worse 
than merely absurd and useless. His 
barrowfuls of learned rubbish, shot 
behind every vocable, completely 
smother and bury in every instance 
the one only fact which it is of im- 
apeence to its proper subject that an 
glish dictionary in its etymological 
department should distinct: ’ indicate. 
e only piece of etymological in- 
formation Which is really wanted in a 
dictionary of any particular language 
is that of the immediate source from 
which each word has been derived, 
and of the form which, if of foreign 
extraction, it had in the other tongue 
from which it was thus obtained. 
This is plainly all that the history of 
the word as belonging to the language 
which the sqnoneny undertakes to 
expound requires. If we are to go 
beyond this in attempting to trace 
the history of the word, there is no 
_— at which we can properly stop. 
t must be pursued, not through three 
or four or half-a-dozen languages but 
through all languages. Any thing 
short of that is only a fragment of its 
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history, and as such worthless for any 
purpose higher than one of mere idle 
amusement,—only so much gossip 
about the word, altogether unworthy 
of any work pretending to a scientific 
character. On the other hand, its 
immediately previous habitatis plainly 
the very basis of its history after its 
transplantation. If so much could be 
ascertained with regard to every word 
in every language, the entire con- 
nexion of languages would be revealed. 
Any thing more would be not only 
unnecessary, but embarrassing and 
bewildering. It would be so much 
meére iteration, only complicating and 
confusing the exposition. But this is 
not all. The fact of the particular 
quarter from which any portion of 
the vocabulary of a language has been 
immediately derived carries with it a 
special importance which does not 
seem to have received the recognition 
to which it is entitled. 

For, naturally, the shape and sound 
which a word of foreign extraction 
takes in any language are always (ex- 
cept in so far as they may be acci- 
dental and irregular) determined ex- 
clusively by two things, namely, the 
analogies of the language by which 
the word has been adopted, and the 
form of the word in the other language 
from which it has been actually ob- 
tained. The combined action of these 
two things, and of these alone, makes 
the word what it is. All else goes for 
nothing. For example, if there were 
a word which had been borrowed by 
the Latin from the Greek, and by the 
French or English from the Latin, its 
French or English form would be 
regulated simply with a reference to 
its Latin form, and with no more re- 
gard to what its Greek form may 

ave been than to what it may have 
been in Sanscrit, or in any other pre- 
ceding language through which it 
may have passed. 
his is undoubtedly the law which 
governs the transformations of human 
speech, Soe Tam not aware that 
it has ever before been formally 
enunciated. That is to say, it is the 
natural law. The pedantry of scho- 
lars, unaware and unsuspicious of its 
existence, has sometimes attempted 
to contravene it, and in particular 
circumstances their efforts may have 
had, or seemed to have, a certain 
measure of success. A natural law is 
always, here as elsewhere, liable to be 


intruded upon and perverted by the 
element of the artiAcial But there 
is less of this in the case of language 
than in that of almost any thing else. 


ng is so essentially a natural 
product that it cannot be modified by 
art except to a very limited extent. 
The artificial, or anti-natural, will 
scarcely, if ever, be found to affect it 
permanently except in regard to par- 
ticular wo A whole class of words 
can hardly be so affected. And the 
natural law is consequently almost 
always clearly discernible notwith- 
standing and through the exceptions. 
More especially when any thing that 
nearly touches the life of a language 
is attempted to be thus interfered 
with, it gives unmistakable token of 
the torture to which it is put. Art 
may do something here in training 
and trimming, but that is all. You 
may pare the nails of the language, 
but you must take care in doing so to 
avoid cutting to the quick. You may 
perhaps evade the natural law or 
principle in particular instances, but 
you never can destroy it. The law 
that has just been announced, at any 
rate, is demonstrated by a mass of 
evidence that isaltogether overwhelm- 
ing, and the extent to which it has 
anywhere been resisted, or even we 
may say attempted to be resisted, is 
quite insignificant. 

The law could not well have been 
other than what has been stated. It 
might have been different if language 
had been an artificial contrivance, the 
work of scholars and philosophers. 
Then, no doubt, we moh have had in 
all cases the most learned and logical 
form that could have been given to a 
word. In borrowing or adoptin 
words, we should have always looked 
carefully for the most correct previous 
form or edition of the word with 
which the dictionaries or other records 
could furnish us. But that is not the 
way in which any language has in 
point of fact been constructed. Logic 
and scholarship have as yet no more 
been able to make a language than 
they have been able to make a human 
being. Historically, languages, like 
those who speak them, have only been 

roduced, not made. And when one 


anguage has, either wholly or in part, 
n 


ans from another, it has 

ways simply the latter in its actually 
existing state that has constituted 
the matter of the new modification. 
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Any other state or form in which that 
matter may have previously existed 
has been wholly disregarded. The 
= ge one, not of manufacture, 

ut only of production or growth, 
this is manifestly the only thing that 
could have happened, the only way in 
which the process could have been 
conducted. It has, accordingly, as 
we have said, been universally so con- 
ducted, in so far as it has not been 
artificially impeded or interfered with. 
And nowhere has the attempted arti- 
ficial resistance succeeded so far as in 
the least degree even to obscure, far 
less to obliterate, the natural tend- 
ency, or to leave us in any doubt as 
to what that would have resulted in 
if it had been allowed free play. Nay, 
it has rarely or never denaturalized 
more than a very small proportion of 
the examples, so that even from their 
evidence the true rule that governs 
the case could always be clearly proved 
and established. But we are never left 
altogether dependent upon evidence 
of that kind. The entire voice of the 
language proclaims what is natural 
and what is not natural in such cases, 
what is in accordance with and what 
is opposed to its essential spirit and 
character. And the difference is really 
that between life and death. It isas 
impossible that the artificial form 
could be mistaken for the natural one 
as it is that a wooden leg in a human 
being could ever be mistaken for one 
of flesh and blood. For the truth is, 
that the language has acquired more 
or less of its peculiar character from 
the other language whence it has de- 
rived part of its substance; if its 
habit has been to draw upon the 
Latin, it will have a different charac- 
ter from what it would have had if it 
had been to the same extent a product 
of the Greek ; both its way of shaping 
and its way of sounding its borrowed 
words will be different ; and the at- 
tempt to substitute a Greek mode 
either of representing or of pronounc- 
ing words for the ordinary Latin one 
will o— create a feeling of incon- 
gruity and confusion, will always pro- 
duce what grates both upon the ear 
and upon the mind. 

It is evident that no suspicion of 
the law that has been explained had 
ever occurred to Mr. Grote, when, in 
the Preface to his great work, the 
History of Greece, speaking of pro- 
per names, he committed himself to 
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the following proclamation of defi- 
ance -— 
*“F have approximated as nearly as 
I dared to the Greek letters in preference 
to the Latin; and on this point I ven- 
ture upon an innovation which I should 
have little doubt of vindicating before 
the reason of any candid English student. 
For the ordinary practice of substituting, 
in a Greek name, the English c in place 
of the Greek & is, indeed, so obviously 
incorrect, that it admits of no rational 
justification. Among German 
philologists the & is now universally em- 
loyed in writing Greek names, and I 
have adopted it pretty largely in this 
work, making exception for such names 
as the English reader has been so ac- 
customed to hear with the c, that they 
may be considered as being almost 
anglicised. I have farther marked the 
long e and the long o (n, w) by a cireum- 
flex (Héré) when they occur in the last 
syllable or in the penultimate of a name.” 


Mr. Grote has also followed the ex- 
ample of Bishop Thirlwall and some 
other preceding writers in speaking 
of the Greek deities by their Greek 
names instead of by those under which 
they were recognised by the Romans, 
or, as Bishop Thirlwall puts it, “sub- 
stituting those of the Italian mytho- 
logy by which they have hitherto 
been supplanted.” 

No doubt it may be proper that, as 
a matter of mere Seowinion the fact 
should be stated even to the English 
reader of Greek history that the names 
by which the deities of paganism 
were known among the Greeks were 
different from those by which the 
Romans were, and we, after the Ro- 
mans, have been, in the habit of 
designating them. For that is really 
all The mythology probably would 
not be found to be in every particular 
the same in any two authors from 
whom it might be collected. It is 
not precisely the same even in the 
Odyssey that it is in the Iliad. But 
to deny that as received by the 
Greeks and the Romans it was sub- 
stantially the same system, is surely 
an extravagant exaggeration. And 
the correspondence of the two sets of 
names for the various divinities was 
as completely established as that of 
any number of other words in the 
two languages. Whether we go to 
Lucretius and Virgil and Horace in 
verse, or to Livy and Cicero in prose, 
we find they are all in as perfect 
agreement here as in regard to any 
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other point in which the one lan- 
fusse can be com with the other. 

ey one and all translate Zeus by 
Jupiter, Here by Juno, Hephaistos 
by Vulcan, &c. Now this is a case 
in which the names are really of more 
importance for ordinary purposes to 
us of the modern world than the 
things or persons that they designate. 
Even if the names to which we have 
been accustomed were in a slight 
degree misleading (which they are 
not at all) they would still be better 
than the new and strange names for 
which it is attempted to displace 
them. They would tell us more; they 
would speak more satisfactorily to our 
understandings, with more vivifying 
effect to our Imaginations. Although 
truth is rightly reckoned generally 
the first quality in historic composi- 
tion, and that to which every other 
must, of necessity, be sacrificed, his- 
tory has also an artistic character ; 
and the truth here is so exceedingly 
insignificant that it would hardly be 
worth preserving at the cost of even 
the slightest injury to any thing else. 
The very associations that have ga- 
thered around the old names make 
them to us what the new ones never 
can be. The former have been fami- 
liar lights in the firmament of our 
literature ever since it has had an 
existence. They illuminate the whole 
body alike of our most learned and 
of our most popular poetry—alike 
that of Spenser and Milton, and 
that of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of 
Dryden and Pope. Who would lose 
Chaucer’s “mighty Mars the Red,” 
or Milton’s 


“ Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove,” 


or exchange them for any thing that 
could be substituted about Ares, and 
Demeter, and Persephone, and Zeus ? 
Would not such a substitution in any 
and every one of thousands of similar 
instances that might easily be referred 
to, take the whole colour and half the 
life out of the picture ? 

The whole colour; ay, and also 
the whole music. For our English 
speech has in this part of it been 
formed from the Romance tongues, 
and not at all from the Greek; and 
these Greek names are not in har- 
mony with it as the Latin ones are. 
It would not be easy to imagine a 
labour more herculean (or herakleian, 
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should we say?), or one which a sen- 
sible man, not blinded by a fixed 
idea or the spirit of system, would 
look upon with more utter despair, 
than that of ever really planting in 
our language such forms as even Zeus, 
which we can manage to write (but 
which yet the fine ear of Milton re- 
jected), still more names so wholly alien 
to its genius in shape and in sound as 
Hephaistos, and Here, and Demeter, 
which, in order to afford to an English 
eye any indication of how they are 
to be pronounced, would have to 
be written either Heephaistos, and 
Heeree, and Deemeeteer (unless we 
prefer Haipheyestos, and Hairai, 
and Daimaitair), or with a cumbrous 
apparatus of diacritic marks (than 
which there is nothing that our sys- 
tem of literal representation more 
abhors). 

Nor can it be admitted that there 
is any distinction to be drawn as to 
this matter between proper names 
and other words. It is impossible, 
naturally, to have one mode of speak- 
ing and writing for the former and 
another for the latter. Its proper 
names of all kinds, as was shown in 
our last chapter, are really as much a 
part of a language as any of the other 
words that belong to it. They are all 
liable to be also used as common 
names. Common words of all de- 
scriptions may be formed from any of 
them,—adjectives and verbs, as well 
as substantive nouns. Many of them 
have assumed all the peculiar forms 
of the language. The harmony or 
consistency that ought to pervade a 
language, and that nature in such a 
case always demands and strives after, 
is as much marred by any thing that 
outrages the spirit of the language in 
a proper name as it would be by a 
similar discordance in any other word. 

It may be impossible, indeed, alto- 
= to avoid every thing of this 

ind. It may be best (although the 
ancients thought otherwise) that it 
should in some degree be submitted 
to in the case of such proper names 
as belong to languages with which 
our own has no historic connexion, 
that is to say, from which no part of 
our own has been immediately de- 
rived. Thus oriental proper names 
may perhaps be in general most con- 
veniently adopted into our English 
tongue in their unmodified integrity— 
adopted without being adapted—how- 


ever opposed they may be to our 
English forms. So may all African, 
Indo-American, and other barbarous 
names. Toa certain extent we have 
come to treat in this way even the 
Semitic names of the Bible. And, 
whether it is that human speech 
generally has lost its old plastic en- 
ergy, the power which it had in the 
youth and early manhood of the 
world of fusing and moulding and 
impressing any form it chose upon 
whatever it touched, or that we have 
now come to care generally less for 
form and more for fact, or be the 
reason what it may, we no longer 
attempt to anglicise purely modern 
proper names, whether personal or 
geographical, even belonging to lan- 
guages, such, for instance, as the 
French or the German, between which 
and our own there is the nearest re- 
lationship. Even so recent a name 
as Luther has quite lost its German 
pronunciation among us and ac- 


quired an English one; but Goethe | 


and Richter, and all other modern 
German names have been preserved 
from any such transformation,—as 
have also the French Boileau, and 
Racine, and Chateaubriand, and Tal- 
leyrand, and Thierry, and Cousin, 
and hundreds of others, which we all 
write and pronounce, or try to pro- 
nounce, as the French themselves do. 
So also with modern Italian names. 
We still talk of Petrarch, but hardly 
of either Macchiavel or Boccace. In 
other cases, however, the innovation 
is much more recent. We never used, 
for instance, to say any thing else 
than Pius the Seventh ; but Pio Nono 
is now the smart and modish style. 
Words of these various kinds, how- 
ever, are hardly to be regarded as 
incorporated with our language, or as 
constituting any part of its substance. 
They are only, as it were, ornaments 
or articles of curiosity hung up on 
the walls of the structure. And any 
artistic employment of them that is 
racticable is only of a limited kind. 
or the most part it is only a selec- 
tion of them, a few that the national 
ear finds least cacophonous, that could 
be introduced in verse at all. Many, 
suchas Richter, Goethe,Schleiermacher, 
Massillon, Poussin, Comte, are wholly 
excluded from the principal position, 
~ eae foot, in ane verse. . 
r. Grote especially signalizes the 
substitution of the English ¢ for the 
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original & in Greek names, as an atro- 
city or absurdity for which there can- 
not be a word to be said. The simple 
fact is, that the part of the English 

e to which such names belong 
has been all derived from the Latin, 
either directly or through the medium 
of the French ; with the Greek it had 
no intercourse, communication, or 
connexion whatever, during the pe- 
riod in which it was in course of 
formation, and was acquiring its ex- 
isting analogies and rules of proce- 
dure of all Kinda, It was nourished 
during this period by the Latin, and 
by the French, the daughter of the 
Latin ; it no more came in contact 
with the Greek than it did with the 
Sanscrit. Its formations from the 
Greek, consisting mostly of technical 
terms, have all been the work of mere 
book-men in comparatively recent 
times, long after the rules and princi- 
ples governing its procedure in its im- 
portations and appropriations from 
other languages had all been com- 
pletely established. Now, the c of 
the Latins is merely another way of 
writing the « of the Greeks. Uni- 
versally, where we have the one in 
the one language, we have the other 
in the other. If the Greek KXéwy is 
written Cleon by the Latins, the La- 
tin Cesar is written Kaicap by the 
Greeks. The pronunciation of the 
two characters was, in all probabi- 
lity, precisely the same, that, namely, 
of our English 4, or c hard. The 
English language, then, writes Cleon, 
and not Aleon, because it finds Cleon 
in the Latin, which is its sole stand- 
ard as to such matters, and because 
of the Greek it knows, historically, 
nothing (to say nothing of Keon being 
a mere barbarism, and neither Greek 
nor Latin). If any other rule than 
this is to be adopted, the whole lan- 
guage, in so far as it is of classic de- 
rivation, must be re-cast and reform- 
ed. And that nothing short of this, 
indeed, is the consistent aim of the 
new system may be gathered from its 
extension to such terms as Celtic and 
Cimmerian, which we now find con- 
verted by many writers into Keltic 
and Kimmerian. Celtic and Cimme- 
rian are as much English words as 
any others in the language ; and, if 
they are to be thus transformed, there 
are hundreds and thousands of others 
that ought to be similarly treated upon 
the same principle. 
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It is true that, in the Latin originals 
of all these words, the ¢ was, in all 
probability, pronounced hard, as it is 
still pronounced by us before a con- 
sonant and the vowels a, 0, and w. 
But it is not we who are accountable 
for the change of pronunciation which 
the letter has undergone in its other 
position before the vowels e and i, in 
which it now usually takes what is 
called the soft sound, or that of s. 
That change was made by the French 
language, through the medium of 
which the great mass of our words 
of Latin origin have been received, 
long before the Romance element 
found its way into the English. And 
here we see the operation of our uni- 
versal rule. In borrowing, for in- 
stance, our English certain and civil 
from the French words of the same 
form, our adoption of the soft sound 
of the c (notwithstanding what rea- 
son there might be for supposing that 
the old Romans pronounced it hard in 
their certus and civilis) was not only 
a matter of necessity, but was the 
only course that could be rationally 
taken. We could not have gone back 
to the Latin, except upon a principle 
which would, in all such cases, have 
carried us beyond the Latin whenever 
we could find an earlier form of the 
word in some other language. In that 
way our c might have turned out to 
be really a ch, or an h, or a g, or a gh, 
instead of a & And, after all, we 
should rarely or never have felt as- 
sured that we had caught the Proteus 
in its original and proper shape. The 
only rule that could be followed was 
plainly that which has been explained 
—the rule dictated by nature or in- 
stinct, and which has, in point of fact, 
been universally followed. 

And it is equally clear that this na- 
tural rule must be held to settle the 
question for all sorts of words, if for 
any. We cannot have, in one and the 
same language, two distinct and con- 
tradictory systems of pronunciation : 
one for ordinary words, the other for 
some particular class of proper names. 
If we are to revive what is, probably 
enough, the old Roman pronunciation, 
for instance, of the names Cicero and 
Tacitus, we seem to be bound to write 
them also Kikkero and T'ackytooce, or 
in some such fashion. 

But, at any rate, we are bound to be 
consistent in our rectification of the 
old usage. In his favourite improve- 
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ment of writing‘ forc, Mr. Grote, while 
informing us that this is universally 
done by German philologists, professes 
to have, in his own practice, made ex- 
ception for such names as may be con- 
sidered to be almost anglicised. The 
necessity of making such exception, or 
any exception, we submit, is fatal to 
the proposed reform. It is a proof that 
it has come too late ;—that the con- 
dition to which the language has at- 
tained is such as to make it imprac- 
ticable, however desirable. Such a 
distinction as Mr. Grote lays down 
could never serve asa guide. But his 
own practice is even looser and more 
licentious than his theory. Thus, in 
his first volume (I quote from the se- 
cond edition), we have, among many 
others, the following outrageous in- 
consistencies :— Uranos (which is half 
Greek, half Latin); Olympus, T'arta- 
rus (which are Latin); Homer, He- 
siod, Aristotle (which are only Eng- 
lish); Gaea (which is neither Greek, 
Latin, nor English); Créte, which, so 
written, one does not know what to 
make of); elsewhere, again, “réte 
and Delphi” (an equally indescribable 
form, though apparently intended for 
Greek, coupled with another which 
is pure Latin) ; Xrétan (which, what- 
ever it may be, cannot possibly be 
English) ; Cilicia, but Lykia (as if 
Cilwcia were anglicised, but Lycia 
not); Mykenae (which is, again, half 
Greek, half Latin); Koeos, and Aedos, 
and Aeolus, but Hoiai (exemplifying 
opposite modes of representation in 
regard to two Greek diphthongs) ; and 
80 on, in endless confusion. 

The truth is, neither the English, nor 
any other modern European tongue, 
(unless we are to except those of the 
Slavonic branch) possesses the means 
of giving a full and distinct represen- 
tation of Greek words. And this is 
the most conclusive fact of all in 

roof of the radical and thorough non- 
Hellenism, or anti-Hellenism, of even 
those of our modern European lan- 
guages that have more or less in them 
of a classic element. That element 
is universally, not Greek, but Roman. 
Of the languages, I say ; not neces- 
sarily, therefore, of the literature of 
any one of them. That is always a 
much more complex product. In the 
languages of central, southern, and 
western Europe, nothing is directly 
derived from a Greek source. What- 
ever is not barbarian is Latin. And, 
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above all, the system of literal repre- 
sentation is Latin everywhere. Even 
the Germanic and the Celtic tongues 
have all only a Roman alphabet. 
Much necessarily follows from this. 
It follows, among other things, that, 
in English -eathetnate, where we have 
not even the burdensome aid of any 
kind of extra-literal distinctive marks, 
while we can always represent a Latin 
combination in at least a perfectly 
systematic and consistent manner, so 
to represent a Greek combination is 
often an impossibility. All that can 
be done in many cases is to give a 
mutilated or imperfect representation 
of the latter, and even that cannot be 
managed systematically, or upon any 
distinct or intelligible principle. Mr. 
Grote writes Uvranos (sometimes), 
and Hrebos, and Lindos, and Danaos 
(in the nom. sing.), and Daedalos, but 
also Olympus, and Kadmus, and Lem- 
nus (sometimes), thus rendering the 
Greek e¢ now by os now by us. But 
that is not all. Us is equally his 
rendering of a totally different ele- 
ment (ove) in Melampus. No distine- 
tion is made visible between the ter- 
mination of that name and that of 
Humolpus (though in Greek the one 
is wove and the other zoc). It was 
not possible that there should: Me- 
lampous would have been a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole system. 
=. Mr. Grote is contented to write 
Thucydides with the rest of the 
world. But why not Thukydides, as 
well as Lykurgus? Nay, why not a 
literal restoration of the original 
Greek combinations, in the one case 
into either owku or oyky, in the other 
into either wkou or ykoy? Why, ex- 
cept that either Zhoykydides or Thou- 
kudides, or even Thoukydides, would 
certainly have sufficed to explode the 
entire fabric of the new doctrine ? 
Only let the thing be tried. It is 
nonsense to pretend that it is only our 
prejudice of use and wont in favour 
of the ordinary form of the name that 
indisposes us towards these novelties ; 
they would have had no chance 
against the ordinary form if they and 
it had attempted to make their way 
into the language together for the first 
time. For the ordinary form is Latin, 
and the language is exclusively Latin 
throughout, and animated and regu- 


lated by a Latin spirit, in that part 
of it to which such names belong. 
Could there be a more convincing de- 
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monstration of the want of correspond- 
ence that there is between our Eng- 
lish alphabetic system and that of the 
Greek language than the way in 
which we are (after the ae of 
the Romans) obliged to deal with the 
vowel v, rendering it uniformly by y 
when it stands alone, but as uniforml 
by wu when it is combined either with 
a or with ¢, and when, again, it is in 
combination with o, making our u 
represent both vowels ? 

n conclusion, we have to remark, 
that, in such a matter as this, the 
authority or example of the philolo- 
gists of Germany cannot count for 
any thing. The only law that the 
English Seiemenn can obey is one 
founded upon or in conformity with 
its own principles, analogies, and es- 
tablished usages. Possibly, for various 
reasons, the German language may be 
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both more under subjection to and at 
the mercy of mere philologists than 
our own, and more easily moulded 
into new forms. With all its wealth 
of resources and capabilities, it can 
hardly as yet be held 1 to be so ripe or 
80 full y consolidated a language as the 
English, In its existing state, it has 
not been nearly so long under literary 
cultivation. In this respect, and also 
in that of its near connexion through- 
out so large a portion of its vocabulary 
with the Latin, the English may be 
compared rather with the French or 
Italian than with the German. What 
would be thought of a proposal to in- 
troduce the innovations of the German 
philologists in the spelling of Greek 
yrener names into either of these 


anguages |* 
q G. L. . 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


A SMALL square at the West-end of 

eat London, part in shadow, part in 
ight, for the moonshine is striking 
fully on one half of its tall, heavy 
houses, and its bushes, trees, and co- 
lourlessgrassin the centre; while the re- 
mainder of the quadrangleis in deepest 
shade, the edifices standing, as human 
beings often do, in the gloom of their 
own shadows. There is coldness and 
silence in the air, till suddenly a watch- 
man in a neighbouring street croaks 
from a throat husky with bronchitis, 
“Past three o’clock, and a fine morn- 
ing.” His accents, oft repeated in 
linked hoarseness long drawn out, die 
tremulously into the distance of inter- 
minable streets, and the square is as 
rigidly still as death, when two figures 
emerge from the shadow into the 


moonlight. They are walking slowly, 
but conversing veVemerttly. They are 
not in argunients but-1ather dn an in- 
terchange of sentiment, for both are 
frierds aad poeis—one: the alughor.of 
a Satire; the otherofa tragedy: They 
discuss the wrongs endured by un- 
assisted genius. 

One of these persons is a bulky but 
not ill-formed young man ; his age 
about twenty-eight. His face re- 
sembles the mask of an antique statue 
in its strong outline and massive cast. 
The ploughshare of hereditary disease 
has passed across it and left deep fur- 
rows. The neck is short ; the head 
inclines to one side ; he wears no wig, 
but the hair as nature gave it, un- 
powdered, and very stiff, and badly 
combed. The neckcloth is slovenly ; 


* In chapter iii., at p. 231, col. 2, line 18, for “fifthly”’ read “ fourthly.”—-There 
is a matter that may at first sight give rise to some difficulty or misapprehension 
in regard to the true origin of the ordinary modern forms of a certain class of 


Greek proper names,—those, namely, ending in wv. 


Of many of these, while the 


English form is in o like the Latin, the French form is in on like the Greek. 
Thus, while the English say Plato and Strabo, the French say Platon and Strabon. 
But these French forms are not the TIAdrwy and =rpaBwy of the Greeks; they 
are transformations of the Latin under the same analogy which has converted so 
many other Latin nouns in o into French nouns in on ; as natio into nation, religio 


into religion, cento into centon, &c., &e. 


The n is evidently taken from the other 


cases of the noun, which from their number could not but make a much greater 
impression upon the new form of the language than the nominative singular, the 
only case (if we except the vocative singular) in which, in such Latin nouns, the n 


does not appear. 
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the massive limbs loosely arranged, 
and shuffling along in an uneasy 
shamble, as if they distrusted the feet 
which bore them. 


* Lax in his gaiters, laxer in his gait,” 


he rolls and heaves along, like a dredg- 
- boat in a sea-swell, gesticulating 
vehemently, talking decisively, and at 
times, or when excited by the anima- 
tion of discussion, exhibiting a spas- 
modic action in his features and his 
frame so violent that it might be 
termed an epilepsy of the intellect for 
the time being, without the danger, 
though with something of the dis- 
agreeableness, of the actual malady. 
This man is Samuel Johnson, phi- 
lomath, and late pedagogue at Edial, 
near Lichfield ; a raw importation 
from the county of Stafford. Still a 
thoroughly obscure man, or “ not yet 
deterré,” as Pope remarked on reading 
his “London ;” thefuture philosopher; 
the embryo essayist ; the great English 
lexicographer ; the intellectual infant 
Hercules, who, even from the cradle 
of his young fame, sought to strangle 
the serpexts ‘of metropoliten-vice with 
the arms of his-satize ; as.afterwards 
he. would have swept the Augsan 
stables of the age with the begom of 
his stérn morality ;.the Togomachist 
of the coterie ; the Talus or Iron Man 
of argument ; invulnerable, like the 
son of Thetis, and never exposing a 
retreating heel to the shafts of an 
antagonist ; the future pride and 
pleasure of the coffee-house, the terror 
and delight of the club, and the charm 
as well as the fond votary of the tea- 
table ; the greatest of conversationists ; 
omnipotent in colloquial rebuffand con- 
clusive sarcasm, or sophism, if needs 
be, to secure the victory ; one of Eng- 
land’s greatest minds ; scarred, like his 
own face, at times, with the hoof- 
marks of prejudice; and darkly spotted 
here and there with superstition, but 
still, we repeat; one of England’s 
finest, noblest minds—clear, robust, 
healthy ; bibulous as a sponge ; out- 
giving as a fountain ; rapid in inward 
creation, rich in outward production ; 
a kind of mental printing press always 
at work, and which threw off its proof 
sheets as eagerly as accurately ; self- 
reliant to a fault, and sturdily erect ; 
defiant of knaves and fools, and oak- 
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* Savage was born in 1698, Johnson in 1709. 
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like in its rooted doggedness ; yet not 
without a touch of sweet love, like a 
sunbeam on a cliff, or an ivy tendril 
hanging over the huge bosses of the 
unwedgeable and gnarled tree. 

And what is Mr. Samuel Johnson 
doing here, scenting the morning, 
waking while the larks sleep, and 
“walking round andround thesquare” 
(the words are Boswell’s, and appear 
to our Hibernian ears a bull, unless 
we suppose the — ypher to have 
been trying to solve, by a peripatetic 
diagram, the great geometrical diffi- 
culty of the quadrature of the circle 1) 
He is sacrificing his sleep to his friend- 
ship ; and this night-scene in St. 
James’-square, as we have painted it 
—and most of its features are true— 
may aptly symbolize the two portions of 
Johnson’s life ; for here was the dark 
shadow which wrapped his youth in 
obscurity ; and here was the mellow 
lustre in which he walked in his elder 
years, shining steadily around him 
through after-life. 

His companion! Whoishe? He 
looks a little older,* and is a great 
deal slenderer, and very much better 
drest, that is, his clothes are well 
made, but, alas! they are also well 
worn. He has an air of faded fashion 
about him. There is decision in every 
line of the lank, and long, and me- 
lancholy visage: it is a veritable 
Quixotic face. Meagre and proud, 
and high, and pale—an exceeding 
“woeful countenance’”—which sad- 
ness and scorn alternately cloud and 
corrugate. It is mixed up with ex- 
treme diversities: the brow and eye 
are intellectual and bright, while the 
lower features are sensual and coarse 
—humour and passion both lurk in 
the mouth, yet few smiles expand 
those lips from which laughter seems 
altogether banished, while the voice 
is sweet, soft, and lute-like ; the pace 
is slow, and the gait has a certain 
pene to importance, which ill 

armonises with the rest of his ap- 

warance. This person is Richard 
Savage—a man whose rare talents 
might have brought him poetic im- 
mortality, and a lofty pedestal in the 
Muses’ temple, had not his coarser 
vices, together with his pride and his 
ingratitude, dragged him down to the 
lowest moral depth, and buried the 
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many bright things he had in brain 

bosom, head and heart, in the 
same mud heap. 

In this paiewe we recognise one of 
Savage’s bright aed of character, 
in that he was able to elicit, retain, 
and perpetuate, the affectionate 
friendship of such a man as Samuel 
Johnson. They had dined together 
at the “Pine Apple,” in New-street. 
Supper, probably, they had none. 

y were they here so late and lone? 
We answer only for Savage. He 
was here because he could be no- 
where else ; he was in the chill night 
air because there was no roof to re- 
ceive him; he was walking because 
he had nowhere to sit, save on the 
steps of some hall-door ; he was rest- 
less because he had nowhere to re- 
pose his weary body ; and he was but 
too glad to meet a man like Johnson, 
a recent acquaintance, yet full of 
sympathy and intellectual communi- 
cativeness—a man nearly as penni- 
less, though not quite so proud as 
himself—equally independent in his 
modes of thought, yet with a mind 
and conscience immeasurably better 
regulated than that of this poor wan- 
derer and companion, by whose side 
he walks and talks, as they endeavour 
to cheat the claims of the stomach, 
and the want of a bed, by the fasci- 
nations of a moonlight ramble, and 
the charms of a dissertation on Books, 
Men, and Governments. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this is 
among the least reprehensible of the 
scenic features of the strange life of 
Savage ; for here was no furious orgie 
or tavern brawl—here was no exhi- 
bition of pride almost Satanic, of 
mad, unreasonable stubbornness, or 
open profligacy—of most arrogant 
selfishness, or hideously ungrateful 
recalcitration, flinging the mud libe- 
rally on those who had helped him, 
or kicking and biting at the friend 
who had yoked himself in the har- 
ness of his necessities, and was trying 
to draw for him part of his burthen. 

Another scene, and we have Savage 
better dressed, and more at ease with 
himself and the world. Our Stereo- 
scope represents the interior of a 
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coffee-house at Hyde Park Corner. 
Here, in a room small and meanly 
furnished, sit two men who have just 
arrived in a handsome carriage, which 
is at this moment driving from the 
door. One of these is Richard Savage; 
the other, who is fully twenty years 
his senior, is a beau and a militaire, 
being a captain in Lord Lucas’ regi- 
ment of Fusilier Guards, with a some- 
what diminutive stature and a long 
dress sword: he has laced ruffles in 
abundance on his shirt sleeves and at 
his bosom, but not a shadow on his 
smiling face ; with an air at that time 
styled “genteel,” in these days called 
distingué. Around this gentleman’s 
agreeable face and person there is a 
brilliant atmosphere of life and ani- 
mation, for the three Celtic charac- 
teristics are his—vivacity, volatility, 
and versatility—by turns the curse 
and advantage, the obstacle and orna- 
ment of his nation:—for he is an 
Irishman, and his name is Sir Richard 
Steele. 

He is Savage’s patron and warm 
friend, and was steadily so, till the 
other became his caricaturist. Now 
he was perhaps drawn to him by a 
similarity in their tastes and pecu- 
niary sufferings, as well as by the 
secret sympathy which might have 
sprung up unconsciously between two 
characters distinguished by glaring 
anomalies ; for Steele was a moralist 
in theory, and almost a profligate in 
practice; in his book,* a professed 
Christian—in his bearing, a rake and 
a spendthrift—practising, as Johnson 
said of him, “the lighter vices,” 
which means, we may suppose, that 
he was only not guilty of cutting his 
neighbour’s throat, eloping with his 
wife, or taking a man’s purse from 
him on the King’s highway. 

What are they doing? The patron 
is dictating a pamphlet to the client 
who sits and writes. Then a shabb 
dinner is served, to eke out whic 
the client asks and scarce obtains a 
bottle of wine. The dinner eaten 
and the wine drank, the author and 
the amanuensis go to work again. Sir 
Richard paces the room in a fine 
frenzy of political inspiration, while 





* «The Christian Hero,’ which he wrote to be a check upon his own life. 
Steele was a keen political Protestant, and his “ Romish Ecclesiastical History of 
late years” contains revelations pungent enough to satisfy the warmest polemic 


of the present day. 
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Mr. Richard sits and writes, and bites 
his thumb for very dulness and im- 
—. The pamphlet finished, 
vage carries it to a bookseller, who 
gives him two guineas for it—a fair 
— for a hastily got-up brochure ; 
mut probably the commodity was 
more spicy than the dinner it was 
meant to pay for. For the knight was 
without money, and, like Pierre or 
Dr. Panglvss, ‘‘ not worth a ducat.” 

Such was another phase of Savage’s 
life, and such the companions who 
must have influenced his morals, and 
es his habits and principles for 
evil. 

Let us shift the scene earlier into 
Richard Savage's life. It is night— 
a cold, black, heavy night; the broad 
Thames reflecting many a light on 
its surface from bridge, or boat, or 
window, rolls muddily and swiftly 
through its many-arched bridges, and 
past successions of interminable yards 
and houses which line its banks, on- 
ward and onward to meet the green 
and jubilant sea. In one of these 
yards stands a brick building, termi- 
nated by a high chimney. The place is 
strewed with cinders, broken bottles, 
mouldering wood, and other litter : 

“ Shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 

Old plash of rains, and refuse patched with 

moss,” 
In one corner, beside a shed which 
juts over the river, is a heap of white 
soft ashes, which has been recently 
thrown out from the glass-house, 
and being still warm, emits a faint 
smoke. 

Down the steep, narrow street 
which descends from the Strand, and 
faces this yard, comes a poor, solitary 
man, with coat bultened to the chin, 
and worn hose, and broken hat, and 
cobbled shoes, and gloveless hands 
red with cold, “marvellously ill- 
favoured ;’ his eyes are staring and 
lack lustre, and have no speculation ; 
he staggers as he tries to poise him- 
self so as to enter the gate, which 
done, he makes, as if by intuition, 
for the river shed, and, pulling his 
hat over his eyes, the living dust of 
Richard Savage sinks down, and re- 

on the ashes of a glass-house, 
in the fevered slumber which suc- 
ceeds a long spell of tavern debauch. 
A wherry is passing up the river, 
conveying @ happy young party from 
Greenwich. ey are singing as they 
row. They are returning to their 


joyous homes of warmth and light, 
and the sweep of their oars reaches 
within a few yards of the prostrate, 
impoverished form, begrimed with 
filth, debased with drink, and all 
whitened and soiled with ashes. 

These pictures are facts in the che- 
quered life of Savage. They are his- 
tory, not fiction. He was a man of 
whose subjective being we know 
little. He was reserved and locked 
up as to the workings of his mind; 
but sketches like these illustzate the 
varied phenomena of his outward ex- 
istence, his dire poverty, his wild, 
unrestricted habits of dissipation, and 
the shifts by which he barely existed. 

Such was the man who behaved 
with unaccountable ingratitude to Sir 
Richard Steele, a cordial and liberal 
person, when his pocket was not too 
empty to permit of his heart being 
full to Lord Tyrconnel ; and, though 
Savage would not allow it, we fear to 
Alexander Pope, also. 

Richard Savage’s friendshipsappear 
to have had three stages. The begin- 
ning of each was distinguished by 
sincere warmth, on his part, for the 
load of benefits received—warmth 
which, however, he soon got rid 
of by discharging it in successive 
salvos of flattery, in which odious and 
loathsome habit he was a thorough 
adept. The second stage of his affec- 
tion for his benefactors consisted in 
making too free with their homes, 
disordering their households by his 
unbridled excesses, and then sulking 
and huffing at some imagined insult, 
or resenting some friendly remon- 
strance. The third and last stage of his 
treatment of his friends was an angry 
and scornful retreat, on his part, or a 
hasty flight on theirs; either act ofsepa- 
ration being accompanied by ashower 
from Savage of sarcasm or personal 
ridicule, abusive squibs, hissing in 
prose, or bouncing and blazing in 
rhyme. 

o exemplify this we add another 
sketch explanatory of his strange life. 
It is a large and splendid looking 
house in one of the West-end streets 
of London. Its back windows open 
on the Park. It is a summer even- 
ing, and the noble and wealthy owners 
of the mansion are away for a week 
in Lincolnshire. A few servants in 
rich liveries lounge at the street door, 
or pass through the spacious hall, 
stoved, pillared, and arched, and hung 
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with picture or escutcheon, or graced 
with marble plinth supporting bust or 
statue, and redolent of hot-house 
plants and flowers, which breathe 
their sweetness from broad Parian 
slabs. The dining-room is empty— 


“The vast and echoing room, the polished 
grate, 

The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its 
plate ; 

The shining tables curiously iolaid, 

Are all in comfortless proud state displayed.” 


But in the library, which is fashion- 
ably furnished, and carpeted from 
looms of Turkey, sit a noisy and a 
jovial crew around a table strewed 
with fruit and confectionery, and glit- 
tering with. glasses and decanters. 
Some of these men are drunk, and all 
‘clamorous. Players are they from 
Drury-lane ; poets from the Strand or 
Grub-street ; or hireling writers at a 
nny a line from St. John’s Gate. 
Song succeeds chat. Shout follows 
song. An incessant ringing of the 
bell is kept going, with a summoning 
upof servants, andimperious demands 
for wine—more wine—brandy—Hol- 
lands—any thing the cellar will grant, 
and the water-butt disallow. Then, 
“asthe mirth and fun grows fast and 
furious,’ follow angry chidings, or 
tipsy ridicule from the guests against 
“the staid and dignified butler (prob- 
ably a much prouder man than his 
master), and impertinent personalities 
on the tall footman, who is in a rage. 
..Then, spilling of wine on the rich car- 
pet and varnished table, fracturing of 
glasses, oaths, quarrels, blows, and all 
the filthy etceteras accompanying 
brutal and vulgar orgies. Around the 
walls, and gazing down on this scene 
of riot, as if in mute astonishment, 
from their oak recesses or varnished 
shelves, each im his glancing suit of 
costly binding; each with his honoured 
name upon his brow, and a viscount’s 
coronet, like a gorget gold-graven on 
his breast, stand calmly and immov- 
ably the mighty dead, with all their 
minds embalmed in deathless print. 
Like rows of kings deceased, that lie 
enshrined in some vast pyramid; or 
looking down, like Rome’s old nobles 
from the seats of the amphitheatre on 
the show of wild beasts contending in 
the circus. 

And whois the leading spirit of the 
party, the apxirpixduvoo of these re- 
vels in another man’s house, and at 
another man’s expense? Who is the 
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owner of the mansion where so much 
disorder prevails? The man is un- 
fortunate Richard Savage, and the 
par of the house, Th Brown- 
ow, of Belton, Lincolnshire—Vis- 
count Tyrconnel—and nephew of Sa- 
vage’s guilty and unnatural mother, 
the Countess of Macclesfield. 

As these are high and notable 
names, it will be expedient to say a 
word concerning them. First, for our 
p vet. He was so named by his father, 

tichard Savage, Earl of Rivers, a 
man of high political status in the 
reigns of William III. and Anne. 
He was a general officer, an ambas- 
sador, and master ofthe ordnance, and 
of “that noble family of Savages” 
whom old Camden speaks of in his 
History of Cheshire, one of whom 
founded a college at Macclesfield, and 
was Bishop of London, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York. Probably, 
of this race was John Savage, D.D., 
the rector of Clothall, Herts, from 
his ready wit and facetieusness styled 
the “ Aristippus” of the day. Hav- 
ing tarried in his travels for a long 
time at Rome, he was asked at levee 
by George L., on his return, why, du- 
ring so protracted a stay, he had not 
converted the Pope? “ Because, your 
Majesty,” said he, “I had nothing 
betterto offer him.” Thisdivine pub- 
lished a sermon on Election ; but it 
was on “The Election of the Lord 
Mayor in 1707.” 

Another of these Savages came to 
Treland in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
settled at Rheban, in the Queen’s 
County. He was the Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Savage, and was an an- 
cestor in the female line of our Earl 
of Rosse, of scientific celebrity ; and 
likewise a progenitor of the ancient 
family of Borrowes, of Gilltown, now 
represented by the Rev. Sir Erasmus 
Borrowes, Bart., one of our best in- 
formed and most accurate Irish anti- 
quarians, if his friends could only 
prevail on him to give the world more 
of his researches. But the heads of 
the family are the Savages of Porta- 
ferry, in the county of Down, who 
came into Ireland at her Conquest, 
and, though Norman in blood and 
bearing, soon succumbed to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, and became 
a fierce and dominant race—“ Ipsis 
Hibernicis Hiberniores.” The coun- 
try round Portaferry, and the Ards 
and over the sea to Strangford, is al 
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studded with their ruined castles; 
and their history contains incident 
enough to supply materials for half a 
dozen romances. Of this race was 
Lord Rivers; and though a guilty 
father, he acted, at least, generously 
to his son; for he was sponsor at his 
baptism, and gave him his own name, 
inquired for him frequently during 
his life, supposing him to have been 
tenderly reared and carefully looked 
after by Lady Macclesfield, and on 
his death-bed Paces him £6,000, 
which was cancelled on her ladyship 
affirming that Savage was dead! 
Savage appears to have been drawn to 
his father, and invokes him as 
“ Rivers! hallowed shade !” in a poem 
he wrote, long after the Earl’s death, 
to his daughter, Lady Rochford. 

Let us now pass on to Lord Tyr- 
connel. This is the Celtic name for 
Donegal; it means the Land of Con- 
nal, “ who was son to O’Nial of the 
nine hostages’—a monarch of Ire- 
land, ancient and famous, from whom 
descend the O’Donels of Donegal. 
James I. conferred, in 1602, the title 
of Earl of Tyrconnel and Baron Done- 
gal on Roderick O’Donel, one of this 
race; but it was lost to the family for 
want of male issue. The next Earl 
of Tyrconnel made by the English 
Government was Richard Talbot, the 
unscrupulous general of James IL, 
whom he afterwards created a Duke. 
The succeeding Earl of Tyrconnel was 
John Brownlow, Baron Charleville 
and Knight of the Bath, the patron 
of Savage, and in whose house we 
find him now revelling. He was the 
last earl of his name; but his daughter 
marrying into the Cust family, and 
bringing the estate of Belton with 
her ; and her grandson, Sir Brownlow 
Cust, having incorporated her name 
with his own, and being ennobled, be- 
came an ancestor of the present Earls 
Brownlow, as theyare a remote branch 
of the Lords Lurgan of this country.* 
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We must not confuse this unhappy 
Countess of Macclesfield with the pre- 
sent noble family who enjoy that 
title. They are descended from Tho- 
mas Parker, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. The families were not con- 
nected—the husband of Savage’s 
mother was a Gerrard, a descendant 
of that Digby Gerrard whom James I. 
ennobled as Baron Gerrard of Brown- 
ley. He was a Whig (as was his 
wife’s nephew, Lord Tyrconnel) ; and 
Burnet tells us that William, of “pious 
and immortal memory,” selected him 
to take over to Hanover the Order of 
the Garter to the Elector, and a copy 
of the Act of Protestant Succession to 
the Electoress. His two nieces were 
married to the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Mohun, and a dispute concerning 
their property produced that famous 
and tragical duel. He was divorced 
from his guilty wife on the shameful 
occasion of her infidelity with Lord 
Rivers and Savage’s birth ; yet, from 
their lofty rank and their great wealth, 
as well as the publicity consequent on 
their profligacy, it must have been a 
sore vexation to them when Savage 
avouched his intention of lampooning 
his mother, and giving to the public, 
in broadest detail, the record of her 
infamy, and her want of natural and 
womanly feeling. 

To avert these disclosures, which 
would have come recommended by 
the undoubted genius of the writer— 
disclosures for which the gossiping 
world were sighing and languishing— 
to hinder so shameful a revelation of 
family matters, and shield his aunt 
from such an aggravation of her dis- 
honour, Lord Tyrconnel invited Sa- 
vage, his cousin-german, though with 
a bar sinister on his shield, to make 
his house his home, and added to this 
benefit a pension of £200 a-year, 
which, probably, came from the secret 
service purse of Lady Macclesfield, 
whose large fortune had all been re- 


* This wandering title of Tyrconnel was again conferred by George I. on 
George Carpenter, a brave soldier, who fought against the First Pretender in 


1715. It is now extinct. It was 


a policy to give these ancient Irish 


honours to Englishmen and favourites, as if to preclude the contingency of any 


Irish aspirant of the old stock making an application. 
the present example—the fate of the title of “the Earl of Desmond.” 


Witness—together with 
After 


the murder of the ‘‘ Great Rebel,” and tke death of the last earl, his son, King 
James gave this most princely title to a knight—one Sir Richard Preston--who 
was drowned; when James again bestowed it on Sir William Fielden, of German 
descent, a stout cavalier, who was married to the sister of the favourite Duke of 


Buckingham, and this Sir William’s son was Earl of Desmond and Denbigh. 
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stored to her on her divorce, and who 
was now the wife of the gay Colonel 
Brett. 

This was the summer time of Sa- 
vage’s life. Here he mingled in 
what is termed good society; and 
here he wrote his Wanderer, a poem 
consisting of five cantos and upwards 
of 2,000 lines, and dedicated, in a 
strain of most full-blown and fulsome 
adulation, to his noble host and patron. 
This poem, which Alexander Pope 
read over three times with increasing 
pleasure, we confess, till lately, we 
never had the required combination 
of valour and long-suffering to wade 
through, but merely dipped into it as 
into a huge finger-glass, more for the 
sake of flirting a criticism on the pub- 
lic, than from the most remote hope 
of ne either edification or refresh- 
ment. In this we were much mis- 
taken, as we found matter both to 
admire, and to interest us. The des- 
cription of Cosmo, under which name 
he, probably, satirized Walpole, is 
ably sketched, and somewhat in Dry- 
den’s manner. The following is very 
fresh and Georgical, and reminds one 
of something between Thompson and 
George Crabbe:— 


“© Windward we shift : near down th’ ethereal 
steep 

The lamp of day hangs hov’ring o'er the deep : 

Dun shades, in rocky shapes, up ether roll’d, 

ro long, shaggy points deep ting’d with 


ld ; 
Others take, faint, th’ unripen’d cherry's dye, 
And paint amusing landscapes on the eye; 
Their blue veil’d yellow, thro’ a sky serene, 
In swelling mixture forms a floating green ; 
Streak’d thro’ white clouds a mild vermilion 

shines, 

And the breeze freshens as the heat declines, 
Yon crooked, sunny roads change rising views 
From brown to sandy red and chalky hues, 

+. * * * * 


While thus we throw around our gladden’d 
eyes, 

The gifts of Heav’n in gay profusion rise ; 

Trees rich with gums and fruits, with jewels, 
rocks ; 

Plains with flowers, herbs, and plants, and 
beeves, and flocks ; 

Mountains with mines, with oak and cedar, 
woods ; 

Quarries with marble, and with fish the floods ; 

In dark’ning spots, ‘mid fields of various dyes, 

Tilth, new manured, or naked fallow, lies. 

Near uplands fertile pride enclos’d, display 

The green grass yellowing into somutiel bay ; 

And thickset hedges fence the full-ear’d corn, 

And berries blacken on the vivid thorn. 

Mark in yon heath oppos’d the cultur’d scene, 

Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of darker green; 

The native strawberry red dean (tray 

By nettles guarded, as by thorns the rose, 
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There nightingales in unprun’d copses build, 
In shag, ; cone lies the Sees ais 

*T wixt ferns and thistles unsown flow’rs amuse, 
And form a lucid chase of various hues, 
Many half-gray with dust ; confus'd they lie, 
Scent the rich yearand lead the wand’ring eye.” 


There is much of the foregoing 
which, as descriptive poetry, is strik- 
ing, and reminds one of what Richard 
Wilson has done so beautifully on 


canvas. Had Savage always written 
with the same gentle and graceful 
reed, and not struck his hard stylus 


into human hearts, or with a quill 
plucked from the wing of some ob- 
scure bird, and moistened with the 
ichor of corruption, indited things so 
coarse and vile, that even the unscru- 
pulous age he lived in could not but 
turn from them ; if, amidst his nume- 
rous invocations of muse and nymph, 
he had more frequently called the 
handmaid Refinement to his side, or 
besought the sober sylph Morality to 
guide him—his Poems would have 
been divested of the element of self- 
destructibility they contained. 

During his sojourn at Lord Tyr- 
connel’s, he addressed a poem to her 
ladyship, on her recovery from sick- 
ness by means of the Bath waters. 
Johnson speaks favourably of its 
imagery ; more modern tastes would 
smile at the old trite machinery of 
nymphs, and goddesses, and muses, 
of which it is made up ; but, no doubt, 
it pleased the public, and did not 
displease the lady. 

Weary, at last, of Savage’s extreme 
irregularities, and the unwarrantable 
liberties he and his jovial companions 
took with his servants and mansion, 
Lord Tyrconnel dismissed the unfor- 
tunate poet from his favour, and, 
what was worse, from his table; and 
so, in one hour, converted the spring 
of kindness which had flowed upon 
himself, in streams of sweetest flat- 
tery, into a fountain of vinegar, from 
the pen and tongue of the expelled 
and irritated bard. 

The future quarrels of these two 
men—the rich lord and the pauper 
poet—as narrated by Dr. Johnson. 
are equally discreditable to both, and 
most painful to read. 

When all hope from his aristocratic 
kinsfolk was thus ended, Savage gave 
vent to his long-nourished anger 
against his mother, and published 
the poem by which he is best known 
and remembered. It is as coarse in 
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nature as it is in name; yet, with an 
absence of delicacy, there is the pre- 
sence of amazing vigour of expression, 
and a terseness and appositeness ap- 
proximating to some of Dryden’s 
strong satirical sketches. It is one 
of the poems from which men quote 
traditionally—that is, the quotation 
has been handed down from sire to 
son, While the poem itself is unknown 
verhaps by name, and its author never 
oom of, like men who praise the 
wine they drink, but know not from 
what vineyard it was produced. We 
can all remember the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s response to a young nobleman, 
who had thoughtlessly attacked him 
in the House of Commons, and how 
severely to his antagonist, and felici- 
tously for himself, he quoted a coup- 
let from this poem : 
‘*He lives to build, not boast a generous 
race— 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 

Many really pathetic lines occur in 
the production, for, amidst all his 
patent faults and errors of the head, 
Savage possessed great feeling. Al- 
though living as a heathen, he oft- 
times wrote like a Christian, appeal- 
ing to his Creator, and appearing, in 
various parts of his poems, to have 
had correct and orthodox views con- 
cerning the divinity and personality 
of the Redeemer of mankind, and not 
to have entirely neglected his Bible. 
Yet, alas! these gleams are like 
angels’ visits in his pages, nor is it 
nossible to trace any influence of a 
Ligher or more spiritual order upon 
the pepees of Savage, or the prac- 
tices of a life so unregulated and dis- 
solute as his. 

In these loose and somewhat va- 
grant pages, we profess not to give a 
regular memoir of Savage. Dr. John- 
son has done this, and in so masterly 
a manner, as regards composition and 
interest, as no mind or pen could sur 
pass. It is told of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds that he read this life, not know- 
ing the author, at his mantel-piece, 
at a standing—“stans pede in uno” 
—and so absorbed was . by its style 
and matter, that when he had finished 
the last page, and attempted to re- 
move the hand which had held the 
book, “he found that it was quite 
benumbed.” 

But, though Johnson’s Biography 
of Savage possesses all the fire of elo- 
quence, and the indignant oratory of 
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the friend, the sympathizer, and the 
partizan, yet there are passages 
through it which deeply hurt the 
moral taste, and seem anomalous, as 
proceeding from the usually severe 
and truthful pen of Samuel Johnson. 
Witness his merciless castigation of 
Savage’s mother, whom, unprincipled 
as she was, a Christian man would 
prefer rather to pity and pass by, 
than scourge till the blood came. 

Worse even than this, is his cordial 
sympathy with the dreadful ven- 
geance which Savage perpetrated on 
this unhappy woman, when, in his 
most coarse poem, he pilloried her for 
public insult and reprobation, so that 
the guilty, wretched lady was obliged 
to fly from Bath, and hide herself in 
the populous solitude of London. 

Johnson’s honesty, at times, does 
triumph over his partiality, but he 
loved Savage with much affection. 
He had been the companion of his 
youth ; they had sympathized in many 
things—had eaten, drank, hungered, 
and thirsted together—had paced the 
same midnight street for want of a 
lodging, and slept on the same watch- 
man’s box for lack of a bed. Savage 
was the elder man by about ten years, 
and had seen much of fashionable 
and literary society. He was an in- 
tense and profound observer, and had 
a memory all but miraculous for what 
he had seen and heard. Johnson’s 
past life was spent in obscurity 
among the plebeians and bas gens of 
Lichfield and Edial. The sun of the 
former had all but finished its course, 
the sun of the latter was only strug- 
gling above the horizon through the 
clouds of obscurity. Johnson, there- 
fore, felt a debtor to Savage, and 
looked upon him as in many points 
his superior. He deeply pitied him 
also—and pity is akin to love. We 
may deduce how very highly he esti- 
mated his friend, by the following 
wr om which appeared in the pages 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine :” 

** aD RICARDUM SAVAGE. 

Humani studium generis cui pectore fervet, 
Oh, colet humanum, te foveatque genus !”” 
There is both love and esteem in this 
distich. It appeared in the year 
1738, some ten or eleven years after 
Savage’s unfortunate and deadly af- 
fray with Mr. Sinclair, at the tavern 
—some time, too, after his trial be- 
fore Judge Page—after his conduct 
to Steele; his attack on Bishop Hond- 
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ley; his affair in the King’s Bench 
court, where the Crown prosecuted 
him for profligate writing, and where 
his plea was that the age was 
amended by showing the deformity 
of wickedness; which defence was 
admitted by Sir Philip Yorke, the 
presiding justice, who dismissed the 
suit with high encomiums on the 
purity and excellence of Mr. Savage’s 
writings ! 

After all these égaremens, and a 
thousand more, Johnson, the “good 
hater’ and the deep lover, wrote thus 
of his poor friend Savage; and, six 
years afterwards, when that poor 
friend had gone to his account, John- 
son gave the world the Life we speak 
of, as fresh and glowing with the 
morning lights, and tender hues, and 
vivid feeling of his early companion- 
ship and love for him who was more 
than a year dead, as if he had only 
just parted with him, after along and 
delightful talk and walk, and given 
him a shake by the hand at the 
corner of Fleet-street. 

Johnson’s strong affection for the 
friend colours the ink with which he 
wrote the Biography of the man. We 
read of “ Indignation Meetings” among 
the Americans: Savage had stung 
Johnson with the sympathizing poi- 


son of his own proper wrongs; and 
so Johnson wrote an Indignation 


Memoir. 

Savage’s tragedy was an early pro- 
duction, written in 1723, when the 
author was twenty-five years old. It 
yas amended by Cibber, and by Adam 
Hill, the man who wrote “ Tender- 
hearted stroke a nettle,’ &c, and 
who was a steady friend to Savage 
through life: the play was called 
“Sir Thomas Overbury,” and Savage 
assumed the buskin and mounted the 
boards himself, playing the principal 
character, but with singular want of 
success. This tragedy he had com- 
posed in the very depths of his pe- 
nury. Whatever histrionic talent he 
might have possessed, could not deve- 
lop itself under such a weight of 
hysical deficiency, as too surely must 
ave resulted from starvation and 
want of sleep. All greatactors, we have 
been told, eat heartily and lie long ; 
and public singers indulge, on princi- 
ple, in meat suppers, and porter at 
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luncheon ; but a night cellar, or a 
stroll along the sides of St. James’- 
square, with hunger to boot, would 
ill fit the nerves and muscles, or the 
brain either, for the ease of deport- 
ment and energy of action which are 
essential to good acting. In the year 
1777, this play was reproduced at 
Drury-lane, withalterations. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan wrote the prologue 
commencing with 

“Tll-fated Savage! at whose birth was given 
7 on but the muse, no friend but 


' 


eaven - 


and terminating with a compliment 
to——Johnson’s Dictionary !—thus 
ignoring the friendship of the sage, 
while pronouncing on his book as a 
chef @ wuvre. 

While living with Lord Tyrconnel, 
Savage had written an eulogistic poem 
to Sir Robert Walpole, for which the 
minister had sent him twenty guineas, 
not that he loved poetry,* but that 
he was fond of praise. In this pro- 
duction he eulogizes Protestantism 
William III., Queen Elizabeth, Li- 
berty, and King George, of whom he 
says—- 

“A prince who o’er his people great 

As much transcends in virtue as in state.” 
Savage probably forgot his mistresses, 
his harshness to his son, his boozy 
habits, and his tobacco pipe! The 
whole poem is most insincere, and 
halts villanously in sentiment, as do 
all dishonest things; yet Savage 
strongly apostrophizes truth in the 
beginning of his rhyme, which natur- 
ally begets a suspicion that he is 
about to indulge in the reverse; as 
man and wife often employ endearing 
epithets when they are on the brink 
of a matrimonial conflict. Of Wal- 
pole, Savage afterwards spoke with 
acrimony and contempt, styling him 
a “foe to liberty, and an oppressor of 
his country,” and excused himself in 
the matter of this poetical panegyric 
by asserting that Lord Tyrconnel, 
who was a follower of Walpole, “ me- 
naced” him to do it. In afterlife he 
was more honest, and not so compli- 
mentary ; for, it having been reported 
that Walpole would grant fim a 
life pension of two hundred a year 
(which, however, never appeared), 
Savage, as usual, made his wrongs 





* Swift called him ‘* Bob, the Poet’s foe.” 
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public by writing “The Poet’s depend- 
ence on a Statesman.” In this are 
some good lines. Take the following : 


“ Where lives the statesman, so in honour 
clear, 

To give where he has nought to hope or fear ? 

No! there to seek is but to find fresh pain— 

The promise broke, renewed, and broke again ; 

To be as humour deigns, received, refused, 

By turns affronted, and by turns amused ; 

To lose that time which worthier thoughts 
require ; 

To lose the health which should those thoughts 
inspire ; 

To starve or hope; or, like chameleons, fare 

On ministerial faith—which means but air.” 


When writing the above Savage prob- 
ably had Spenser’s fine lines on the 
same subject in his mind, beginning 
with “ Full little knows,” &c. ; if so, 
the copy falls far short of the original. 

He had for about seven years re- 
ceived a pension of fifty pounds a 
= from Queen Caroline, on which 

e paid an annual interest in pane- 
gyric of the most unblushing nature, 
mingled, as was his wont, with strong 
allusions to his own birth, miseries, 
and merits. Though not holding the 
office, which had been bestowed on 
Cibber, he assumed the title of “ Vo- 
lunteer Poet Laureate.” In hisfirst ode 
on her ers birth-day, he talks 
of the king “ breathing his own soft 
morals o’er the state,” and, to make 
the matter more flagrant still, he adds 
his hope that the muse 


« ___. Should find all this, and make it seen, 
And teach the world his praise, to charm his 
queen.” 


Now we all have an unhappy con- 
sciousness of the morals of George IT. 
Some of us have read Lord Harvey’s 
memoirs of his court and of himself ; 
and most of us are familiar with the 
picture, in Richmond Park, of the in- 
terview between the Duke of Argyle 
and the tolerant queen and wife, 
limned by Walter Scott, in the 
“Heart of Mid Lothian.” To all, 
therefore, who know how things ac- 
tually were, how utterly false and 
unreal must this appear; and how 
gross, how base, how dishonest, do 
such annals as these evidence the 
times to have been: yet, strange to 
say, and in the very teeth of all truth, 
the queen expressed herself especially 
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gratified with that part of the ode 
which alluded to the “soft morals” 
of her most gracious husband. 

There are lines in this first ode 
which illustrate the occasional terse- 
ness and polish of Savage’s poetry: 
they form a narrative of his life, and 
are a specimen of his powers: 

‘* Two fathers joined to rob my claim of one ; 

My mother, too, thought fit to have no son ; 

The Senate, next, whose aid the helpless 
own, 

Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone: 

Yet parents pitiless, nor peers unkind, 

Nor titles lost, nor woes mysterious joined, 

=, _ of hope—by heaven, thus lowly 
al 

I found a Pharaoh's daughter in the shade.” 


When Pharaoh’s daughter, how- 
ever, ceased to live, some seven years 
afterwards, Savage, of course, lost his 
patroness; and his pension died 
with the royal donor. 

We sketch one more picture, and 
the ground colour on the canvasshall 
be celestial blue, the hue and type of 
ho re. 

‘he time is morning; the place 
Holborn ; the locality, the stable- 
yard of the ancient hostel called 
“The Blue Boar.” Here stands a 
large lumbering stage-coach, filled 
with clumsy luggage, and fast filling 
with passengers; the horses are 
being put to ; while under the arch- 
way through which the coach is to 
proceed, stands a knot of persons 
eagerly talking to, and intent on one 
who is booked for Bristol, and coated, 
cravatted, and equipped for the 
journey. This man is thin, long- 
faced, melancholy, saturnine, with a 
certain pretension to importance, 
which almost resembles dignity. His 
face wears the furrows which sorrow 
and misfortune plough; yet over 
“the pale cast of thought” come fly- 
ing at times gleams of happiness and 
of hope. This is Richard Savage: he is 
going into Wales to ruralise and 
retrench ; he is well clad, and has 
money in his purse, and a small 
pension to look to for the future, 
promised him by some of these faith- 
ful hearts which are beating round 
him here in all the excitement of a 
long farewell. Here was Aaron Hill, 
poet and projector,* whom Swift ridi- 





* Aaron Hill’s plan ‘‘whereby the nation might gain a million annually,” by 
extracting oil from beech nuts! was published in the year 1715. 
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cules in his Laputan University as 
endeavouring to “extract sunbeams 
from a cucumber ;” here, too, was 
James Thompson, who sang “The 
Seasons,” “robust and ungraceful ;” 
here was Wilks, of the Theatre 
Royal ; and David Mallet, the poet, 
whom Johnson afterwards called “a 
beggarly Scotchman,” in his just ire 
at his being the editor of Boling- 
broke’s Infidelity ; and here was 
“the sage himself,’ and when it 


came to his turn to say good- 
bye to Savage, his large frame 


is convulsed with emotion, while 
tears fall hot and fast from the 
eyes of poor Savage—for Johnson 
had been his steadiest friend, had 
shared with his indigence his 
own scanty purse; had also been 
voluntarily his apologist, and they 
never met again so happily, so hope- 
fully. In that inn-yard the last ray 
seemed to fall upon Savage’s life ; 
and on his return to London the 
clouds of ruin and degradation came 
so swiftly and darkly around him, 
that few traces of that most melan- 
choly existence would now remain, 
had not the friend who parted with 
him then in tears taken up the pen 
in truth and pity ; for all must per- 
ceive that it is by Johnson’s biogra- 
phy alone that Savage survives. 
here was enough of base and 
coarse ballast in his character to have 
sunk him beneath the surface, in 
spite of the tapering masts, gay 
figure-head, trim hull, and flowing 
sails, swelling to the gale of genius, 
which he displayed. He must have 
one down, with others of less note 
ut similar defects, had not Johnson 
rescued his name from oblivion. All 
honour to his honest, loving, generous 
nature for the act ; for, though Re- 
ligion may weep over the record, and 
Morality look grave, and Reason 
deny the vis consequentie of many of 
Johnson’s statements; and Criticism 
smile at his expressed admiration of 
the occasional tawdrinesses or bom- 
bast occurring in Savage’s poetry ; 
yet all must admire the chivalry 
which led him to couch his tough 
strong spear in the cause of the out- 
cast—all must acknowledge the no- 
bility of spirit which actuated him to 
magnify the virtues, and diminish or 
forget the faults of his old com- 
panion ; and while an angry world 
pressed round to insult his fallen 
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friend, who can but own to the 
generous loyalty and valour of John- 
son, who, like the Ajaces bestriding 
the dead body of Patroclus, stood 
over the prostrate form and fortune 
of Savage, prepared for every attack. 

At the same time, here and there 
the honesty and truthfulness of the 
biographer’s mind overcome his par- 
tiality, and Johnson confesses, con- 
demns, and deplores the desperate 
faults which darkened his friend’s 
character. 

And now, ere we sketch the closing 
scene of the life of this Unfortunate, 
let us glance back along these pages, 
and if there should be found there 
a touch of seeming levity, when treat- 
ing of the miseries of one who says of 
himself— 

‘To such sad pitch my gathering griefs were 
wrought, 

Life seemed not life, save when convulsed 

by thought ;” 

we would disclaim the feeling alto- 
gether. The sorrows of Savage were 
too stern for any thing but tears : they 
challenge and command the truest 
pity. Without doubt, we recognise 
in his character traits to excite a me- 
lancholy smile—such as his vanity 
—his sanguineness, huge and Macau- 
ber-like—his pretension to rank, in 
spite of, as he says, 





“The Bar which, darkening, crossed my 
crested claim” 


—and, without doubt, we can discern 
in his bearing, qualities to elicit a 
condemnatory sigh, such as his obsti- 
nacy, his profligacy, his fierce pride, 
his fickleness, his ingratitude, and his 
occasional meannesses. Yet, when we 
think of the sting which poisoned his 
birth, and the shadow which darkened 
his youth—the hopes, however base- 
less, which his vanity blew into a 
flame, and which deceived him and 
prostrated him a hundred times; 
when we think of the unquestionable 
genius which adorned and refined 
him, and the pinching want and 
ruthless poverty which degraded him, 
and made him vile in his own eyes 
and those of others; when we see 
him shining amidst the wits of the 
coffee-house, or heading the revellers 
in the tavern, and then staggering 
down to his night-cellar to rest among 
thieves and vagrants, or to his wooden 
box to sleep, and start and shiver 
beneath the cold stars till morning ; 
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when we see him come down from 
the high stilts of his pride into the 
mire of sycophancy, and bow before 
such men as Walpole and Tyrconnel, 
and all for the sake of (sueing, not in 
forma pauperis, but in statu poetie,) 
a little money; when we trace the 
gradual break-down of even the affec- 
tation of moral dignity, and the mental 
degradation which so frequently ac- 
companies pecuniary difficulties; when 
we see his pride, his impatience, his 
recklessness, his sensitiveness to slight 
or insult, all increasing inversely with 
the decrease of his hopes, his fortune, 
and his respectability; when we see 
the gifted Savage, with his learning, 
wit, memory, and fascinations—with 
his own estimate of what he ought 
to be, and his own conception of what 
he might be ; when such a man passes 
before us on the stage of life, with 
scarce a coat on his back, or a shoe to 
his feet, or a hat to guard him from 
the weather—with no dinner to give 
him strength, no pillow to steep his 
senses in forgetfulness, no lodging to 
afford him shelter—with no friend 
whom he had not disappointed, no 
enemy whom he had not irritated—a 
solitary abstract in the world’s family, 
with none of his blood who would 
call him cousin—a proud, penniless, 
yet most interesting vagrant, now 
attracting and charming by his intel- 
lectuality, now repelling and shock- 
ing by his evil conduct—his hauteur 
all but ridiculous, if it were not so 
melancholy — frequently with the 
abasement of penury around his per- 
son, and a mountain of pride in his 
heart—little else than a beggar in the 
estimation of the passers-by, and little 
less than a prince in his own conceit 


—in his own fancy, independent, yet, 
in plain fact, most dependent ; when 
we see him thus the victim of pride, 
indigence, profligacy, and sorrow—an 
old man before he had ceased to be 
young, and a broken man when his 
Sab should as yet be green and 
strong—his mind apparently ex- 
hausted by its own fires, yet preserv- 
ing its fever and spasm of pride to 
the last; now struggling upwards to 
the surface, now thoroughly bewild 
ered, and not knowing where to flee 
to—his expedients, like his patrons, 
all worn out—falling, falling, falling, 
as branch after branch broke under 
him, and friend after friend departed 
and faded off into the distance —ar- 
rested for a debt so paltry that a 
working tailor could have paid it by 
the contribution of a fortnight’s 
wages—and, “last stage of all,’ 
pining, and rotting, and dying in a 
jail, with not a friend to close his 
eyes but “Mr. Dagg, the keeper” 
with no one, apparently, to speak to 
him of a Saviour ; and that it was for 
him, and sinners like to him, that 
God’s immeasurable love sent a Re 
deemer to atone and to save; tidings 
which might have cast a glory round 
the dying man’s head; when we sum 
up all this, we would deliberately say 
that history, or biography, the colours 
on the painter’s canvas, or the. cut- 
tings of the sculptor’s chisel, the 
poet’s flight, or the tracings of the 
pencil, have never produced or per- 
petuated any record so mournful :— 
nor is there any annal so dark, or any 
memoir so full of heart-broken misery, 
as that of poor, unhappy, gifted, 
RicHARD SAVAGE. 








ROME AND HER RULERS. 


AL nations have their prescribed 
duration, which they may not pass, 
however the period of their existence, 
like that of individuals, may be hid- 
den from human eyes: they arise, 
flourish, decline, and pass away, leay- 
ing but a memory more or less im- 
ortant in the records of the world’s 
istory. How many of these have 
assed away since Romulus raised 
is castle on the Palatine hill—the 


Recollections of the Four Last Popes, and of Rome in their Times. By H. E. 


first germ of that city which was des- 
tined to link together, in a chain of 
gorgeous architecture, the seven hills 
upon which Rome now stands! How 
many periods—not, indeed, of one ex- 
istence, but, in truth, of various—has 
she gone through—a metempsychosis, 
as it were, in which, however, the 
same spirit can still be recognized as 
animating her—a spirit that domi- 
nates, or struggles ever to dominate, 


Cardinal Wiseman. London; Hurst and Blackett. 1858. 
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over the world, whether that domi- 
nation be material or moral—the rule 
of the sword or the rule of the cross. 
And there she is still—a beauty and 
a mystery—with the records of her 
kings, her consuls, her emperors, 
and her pontiffs ; all co-existent, from 
the early tomb to the modern sarco- 
phagus—from the pagan temple to 
the Christian fane whose dome tow- 
ers in lofty pre-eminence over every 
surrounding object. One does not 
wonder at the reverence which all 
mankind accords her—the love which 
her own children, whether they be 
such politically or spiritually, willing- 
ly render her 


“Gran Latina 
Citta di cui quanto il sol aureo gira 
Ne altera pill, né pid onorata mira.” 


One can scarce blame the pride 
which has found its expression in the 
phrase of “the Eternal” for that 
city which, in full grown maturity 
near two thousand years ago, is still 
beautiful and enduring, replete with 
the accumulated treasures of art and 
of civilization. 

But, beyond all this, Rome is an 
object of interest, not unmixed with 
wonder, as the seat and centre of a 
politico-religious dominion the most 
extensive, the most enduring, the 
most skilfully devised that the world 
has ever known. Her ruler—a priest- 
king, whose temporal power is so 
weak that he can scarce maintain his 
own independence among nations, yet 
whose spiritual empire influences, if 
it does not sway, a large portion of 
Europe ; subject to the vicissitudes 
which this double character involves 
—at one time compelling sovereigns 
to stand barefooted for days as sup- 
pliants for pardon, to hold his bridle- 
rein or his stirrup, to kneel while he 
spurns the crown from the imperial 
head ; at another time exiled, de- 
posed, and imprisoned by Catholic 
monarchs who still acknowledged the 
supremacy of the pontiff. To see this 
Rome, and those who are thus placed 
on her pontifical throne—not as they 
are seen by the casual visitor from a 
foreign land, but through the expe- 
riences of one who has lived long 
amongst her institutions, and been 
the intimate of her sovereigns—is 
just what an Englishman, with his 
feelings, and, it may be, his preju- 
dices, running in such distinct chan- 
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nels, would desire ; and if he can give 
a reasonable amount of credence to 
the narrator, as one whose own feel- 
ings and prejudices are not likely to 
lead him far astray, he will be sure 
to receive it favourably. The volume 
which Cardinal Wiseman has recently 
given to the public professes to ac- 
complish this object. No doubt, few 
Englishmen, or indeed Italians, en- 
joyed greater opportunities for infor- 
mation than he has done; and his 
intimate and official connexion with 
some of the last pontiffs, and his free 
access to others, gave him larger ma- 
terials for forming a complete estimate 
of them than most others could have 
had. 

It so happened that, in the year 
1300, when Boniface VIII. instituted 
the Christian jubilee, a certain Eng- 
lishman—John Shepherd by name— 
came to the holy city, with his wife, 
Alice. Many English pilgrims be- 
sides these were there, coming, as 
was their wont, to visit the shrines 
of the Apostles. Now, this John 
Shepherd, with his large English 
heart, had a large English purse like- 
wise ; and he thought it a pity and 
shame that his people should have no 
hospice, as other nations had; andso he 
and his good wife took up their abode 
in Rome, and they founded a house, 
upon which they expended their sub- 
stance in the reception and entertain- 
ment of English palmers. The insti- 
tution throve and grew great, so that 
the English monarch became its pa- 
tron, and augmented it with royal 
aid ; and the hospice of “St. Thomas” 
continued to receive the English pil- 
grims who came to Rome in forma 
pauperum. At length it was united 
with two other English institutions— 
those of the Holy Trinity and of St. 
Edward—upon a site near the Farnese 
Palace ; and, in 1579, Gregory XIII. 
converted the hospital into an English 
college. Previous to the pontificate of 
Pius VII. the establishment had prac- 
tically ceased to exist, but that pontiff 
restored it in 1818, and his successors 
still further augmented it, and it now 
holds a high place amongst the col- 
legiate institutions of the city. In 
December of the year we have last 
mentioned, a few youths, sent from 
England to colonize this hitherto de- 
serted building, reached their desti- 
nation ; amongst them was Nicholas 
Wiseman, destined afterwards to be- 
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come its vice-rector in 1826, and to 
succeed, in 1828, to the rectorship, 
upon the promotion of Dr. Gradwell 
—destined to a still higher position in 
the Roman Catholic Church, as one 
of its cardinals. This is the author of 
the volume under our consideration, 
and in it he has recorded the personal 
experiences of two-and-twenty years’ 
residence in Rome. A narrative from 
a person of such antecedents must, of 
necessity, be strongly tinctured with 
a partiality for the things and the 
men with whom he was thus asso- 
ciated. One whose affections clung 
to every old stone of Rome’s venera- 
ble monuments, “like the moss that 
ew into it” —who lived not only in 
its outward and visible life, but in 
that inward and spiritual existence 
which, to the churchman, is the very 
life of life in Rome, till all that be- 
longs to her “sinks deeper and deeper 
into his soul like the dew, of which 
every separate drop is soft and weight- 
less, but which still finds its way to 
the root of every thing beneath the 
soil” —cannot be expected to see faults 
or failings where less partial eyes and 
less engaged feelings would discover 
them. He cannot do otherwise than 
clothe and colour every thing in the 
purple hue which must fill his own 
vision. Let us, however, in the onset, 
do him the justice of admitting that, 
with this qualification—natural, per- 
haps laudable—and an occasional de- 
preciatory remark, sometimes amount- 
ing almost to a sneer, at the Reformed 
religion—natural it may be, but not 
laudable—the book is written tem- 
perately, elegantly, and with a certain 
scholarly appreciation of literature 
and literary men that will commend 
it to general favour. 
The work is neither political nor 
lemical, though the civil and re- 
igious position of Rome has, of 
course, to some extent, received occa- 
sional discussion and comment. This, 
indeed, was inevitable; but, on the 
whole, Cardinal Wiseman has judi- 
ciously chosen to occupy less debate- 
able ground, where men of all politics 
and all denominations of Christianity 
may sympathize with him. He does 
not profess to write a history, nor even 
complete biographies, but he gives, 
to quote his own words, “so much of 
a@ moving picture as caught one per- 
son’s eye, and remained fixed upon 
his memory: that portion of it which 
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came nearest to him touched him most 
closely, interested most deeply his 
feelings.” Every page of the volume 
affords evidence that the feelings of 
the writer are engaged in all he deals 
with. The portions of that picture, 
to follow his own illustration, are 
all bright : sunlight shines upon every 
one, and every thing; the shadows 
and the darkness are not for his 
pencil. Some other limner may de- 
pict them. Yet he does not deny 
that such may, and must, exist in 
Rome as elsewhere, as everywhere— 
he only shuns, or, perhaps, shuts his 
eyes to them. Well be it so. As he 
wrofesses to be but a selecter, we 
on no right to quarrel with him for 
selecting that which is most to his 
taste or to his purpose. Others, no 
doubt, will be found to fill in the 
darker colours with a touch, perhaps, 
as true to nature. 

The first portrait which Cardinal 
Wiseman presents to us is one well 
suited to his taste. Veneration might 
well be accorded by all to the amiable 
and the excellent pontiff, Pius VIL, 
who again occupied the chair from 
which he had been so rudely forced 
by Napoleon. None could withhold 
from him respect and admiration for 
his courage, constancy, and endurance 
during the imprisonment to which 
he was subjected, though there may 
mingle with the sentiment some feel- 
ing of sorrow for the weakness (ex- 
cusable in the worn-out captive) that 
succumbed to the threats or the seduc- 
tions of Napoleon, and gave assent 
to the concordat that signed away 
his temporal power—a weakness 
nobly condoned by his subsequent 
firmness. 

Shortly after their arrival in Rome 
several of the English boys, and the 
writer amongst them, were presented 
to the pope. The reception was that 
which a father, rather than a sove- 
reign, would accord, and, no doubt, 
had its full effect on the youths. We 
can well believe in “the gentleness, 
condescension, and sweetness of 
speech” which is recorded, nor would 
we detract from the grace of the act 
in the sovereign and the pontiff; but 
we would assure the writer of one fact 
upon which he seems to entertain a 
doubt, namely, “how. a dignitary of 
any other religion would receive a 
body of youths about to devote them- 
selves to the service of his creed, or 
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whether he would think it worth 
while to admit them at all to an inter- 
view.” No dignitary of the Anglican 
church would fail to receive such a 
body, or any individual of them, 
seeking his presence and advice as a 
father should receive a child ; but the 
act would scarcely seem one of con- 
descension, or justify any particular 
emotion of gratitude. True, the po- 
sition of the two bishops is widely 
different in temporalibus we admit, 
but the comparison is not of our in- 
stituting but of Dr. Wiseman’s, and 
seems but suggested for the purpose 
of conveying a covert sneer. But let 
this pass. The portraiture of Pius 
is elaborately wrought, and highl 
finished, and we find no fault wit 
the partiality that would bring out 
in strong light and high relief the 
fine points of his subject, leaving out 
the defective. 

The picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence is familiar to everybody. The 
commentary upon it, by Cardinal 
Wiseman, is itself a piece of painting. 


‘* The pose of the body sunk unelastic 
into the chair, and seeking support from 
its arms, the wearied stoop and absence 
of energy in the limbs and head, tell us 
of seventy-seven years, among which 
had been some of calamity and grief. 
And yet the hair, scarcely bearing a 
trace of time, or of that more violent 
hand which often has been known to do 
in one night the work of years, but 
black and flowing, the forehead still 
smooth and unfurrowed by wrinkles, 
the mouth not dragged down, but 
cleanly impressed with a habitual smile, 
show the serene and enduring mind 
with which the vicissitudes of a long 
life had been passed, a life of rare pas- 
sages and changes—from a noble home 
to a cloister; from the cowl to the mi- 
tre; from the bishopric to the See of 
Peter; then from the palace to the dun- 
geon; and now, at last, again from 
Savona to Rome. That there should be 
lassitude, and even feebleness, marked 
in that frame and on that countenance, 
can excite no wonder; but that there 
should be not one symptom of soured 
temper, or bitter recollection, or unkind 
thought, nay, not even of remembered 
humiliation and anguish, is proof not 
only of a sweet disposition, but of a 
well-tutored and well-governed mind, 
and of strong principles capable of such 
guiding power.” 


Barnabas Chiaramonti was of noble 
birth, endowed with a singularly 
mild and sweet disposition, with an 
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early bias to religion, due, no doubt, 
in ~ to the teaching of a mother 
as distinguished for her virtues as for 
her birth. At the age of sixteen he 
sacrificed wealth, rank, family ties, 
ambition, and apparently earthly 
aggrandisement, to become a Bene- 
dictine monk, under the humble name 
of Brother Gregory. When Clement 
XIV. was raised to the popedom, 
Gregory, anxious to witness the cere- 
mony of the benediction, leaped up 
behind an empty carriage, and was 
accosted by the driver in words that 
were afterwards singularly fulfilled. 
“My dear little monk, why are you 
so anxious to see a function which 
one day will fall to your lot.” The 
authenticity of this anecdote is 
vouched by Cardinal Wiseman, on 
the authority of the pope’s secretary, 
to whom the pope communicated it. 
We are not disposed to doubt it, 
though we look upon it as one of 
those random shots, a thousand of 
which miss the mark and are for- 
gotten, while the one that hits is 
noted and remembered. A some- 
what similar prediction is, we recol- 
lect, said to have been made by a 
tradesman to Sextus V. Chiara- 
monti passed through the usual 
courses of philosophy and theology, 
if not with any great distinction, at 
least respectably; then he became 
professor, first at Parma, and sub- 
sequently at Rome. He was, suc- 
cessively, abbot, bishop, and cardinal, 
till on the death of Pius VI., in 1800, 
the conclave assembled under the 
imperial influence raised him to the 
dignity of the popedom. His public 
life thenceforth, as pope, is matter of 
history, into which we need not enter. 
Pistolesi, his biographer, Artaud, in 
his life of Pius VILL. and Cardinal 
Pacea, the bold and _ high-hearted 
secretary, whose moral strength so 
effectual sustained his less vigorous 
master, have added many details of 
a more private nature. All conjoined 
exhibit Pius VII. as a man of the 
most amiable nature, patient under 
suffering, gentle under wrong, placa- 
ble and forgiving, meek in the ex- 
treme, and humble in his self-esti- 
mate; and though not endowed with 
as much intellectual strength or firm- 
ness as the critical circumstances in 
which he was placed required, yet 

yssessing a moral power of enduring, 
or conscience sake, in the mainte- 
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nance of what he considered his duty, 
which supported him against the 
ressure so heavily and unscrupu- 
ously imposed upon him; add to 
these, habits of life, simple, frugal, 
and regular in the extreme—the train- 
ing of the monastery carried into the 
Vatican, and one has a fair summary 
of Pius VII. 

As we have given Cardinal Wise- 
man’s sketch of the pontiff physically, 
let us place beside it the moral pic- 
ture by the same hand. 


“It has been a generally received 
opinion, at least one has heard it again 
and again expressed, that the qualities 
of the heart prevailed in Pius VII. to 
the almost exclusion of intellectual gifts. 
Kindness and benevolence, forgivingness 
and meekness, have been the character- 
istics by which he has been generally 
known, and for which he has been uni- 
versally esteemed. But, however re- 
markable this gentleness of nature, it 
was by no means an usurper of his 
entire character. Though not possessed 
of genius, nor of over-average abilities 
perhaps, what he had were fully culti- 
vated and vigorously employed. It is 
far from being the object of this werk 
to reproduce matter already published, 
or load its pages by long quotations. It 
will be, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
Cardinal Pacca’s excellent memoirs for 
a fuller explanation on this subject. He 
traces, indeed, to this mistaken appre- 
hension of the Pope’s character, the 
afflicting collision which ensued betwen 
the two greatest spheres of spiritual and 
of temporal power,—the see of Rome 
and the empire of France. But one 
sentence says so much to our present 
purpose, and will spare so much less 
authoritative treatment of the subject, 
that it will be well to quote it. After 
remarking that, having been associated 
with the Pontiff under such varieties of 
situation, it would have been impossible 
for his character to have remained dis- 
guised from him, the Cardinal thus pro- 
ceeds:—‘ Having, therefore, attentively 
studied his character, and well knowing 
his disposition, I can affirm that Pius 
VII. was a man by no means deficient 
in talent, nor of weak, pusillanimous 
nature. On the contrary, he was a man 
of ready wit, lively, more than commonly 
versed in the sacred sciences, and espe- 
cially possessed of that peculiar descrip- 
tion of good sound sense that in matters 
of business intuitively perceives the 
difficulties to be overcome, and sees 
everything in its proper light.’” 


Pius was happy in having great 
ministers upon whom to lean. Pacca, 
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whose clear judgment so often guided 
him, and whose firm heart sustained 
him in imprisonment and in sorrow. 
Consalvi, whose great statesmanship 
guided him through many a political 
difficulty, and gave vigour to his ad- 
ministration. This last is unquestion- 
ably the most distinguished Roman 
of his times, and familiar, especially 
to the English reader, as he was the 
first Cardinal who, after a lapse of 
two centuries, appeared publicly in 
London, as such, on the occasion of 
resenting the Pope’s brief to the 
Sis Regent. Cardinal Wiseman 
devotes a whole chapter to a biogra- 
phical sketch of this eminent man, 
and he has written it in a style worthy 
of his great subject; the final sum- 
mary is just and forcible: 


‘«The Pope and his minister seemed 
providentially made for each other. The 
comprehensive and energetic mind of 
Consalvi, his noble views and his indus- 
trious love of details, filled up that void 
which might otherwise have succeeded 
the restoration, and have created dis- 
appointment, after the admiration and 
love that years of exile had won for 
the Pontiff. The wise and gentle and 
unshaken confidence of the prince, gave 
ample room for expansion to the abili- 
ties and growing experience of the 
minister. Without the one the other 
would have been useless ; and whichever 
failed first, seemed sure to lead to the 
extinction of the other. Indeed they 
fitted so truly together, that even phy- 
sically they may be said to have proved 
equal. The amount of vigour, health, 
and power meted out to the secretary 
was in just proportion to his need of 
them. He retained them as long as 
they were required by him, for whose 
comfort and glory they had been in- 
trusted to him.” 


Pius died on the 20th August, 1823, 
and the minister, having then fulfilled 
his earthly mission, in five months 
after, “calmly went to rejoin, in a 
better world, the master whom he 
had faithfully served, and the friend 
whom he had affectionately loved.” 
Passing over the portions of this vo- 
lume, which are devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the policy of the Government 
of Pius viL, we pause a moment 
upon the chapter which treats of the 
state of literature, science, and art, at 
Rome, during the same period. Car- 
dinal Wiseman is himself an accom- 
plished scholar, and well fitted to 
appreciate those with whom his posi- 
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tion in Rome brought him in contact, 
for he filled, for a time, the office of 
librarian at the Vatican. We find 
here some sketches of the learned 
men then at Rome, which, though 
little more than outlines, are happy 
in catching the angularities which 
abound in the configuration, mental 
and physical, of scholars. There is 
the antiquarian, Fea, the erudite, and 
adust archeologist, the distinguished 
annotator upon Winkelmann, who 
could bring to the illustration of any 
subject a heap of erudition from every 
imaginable source, from classics or 
fathers, from medals, vases, bas-re- 
liefs, or unheeded fragments of anti- 
que objects, hidden amidst the rubbish 
of museum magazines. “Day after 
day one might see him, sitting for 
hours in the same place in the library 
of the Minerva, at the librarian’s desk, 

ring to the end of life over old 

oks still” —not a very comely man, 
but rather looking like a “piece of 
antiquity, not the less valuable be- 
cause yet coated with the dust of 
years, or a medal still rich in its 
own oxidization.” Sharp, rough, deci- 
sive, dogmatic, who, at a glance, 
would decipher all the mysteries of a 
coin or a medal, at which others had 
spent hours in vain. The Abbate 

rancisco Cancellieri was a thorough 
contrast to the former : tall, thin, erect, 
elastic, clean and neat to faultless- 
ness, courteous, serene and smiling ; a 
voluminous writer upon all sorts of 
subjects, of whose writings Niebuhr 
has said that “they contained some 
things that were important, many 
things that were useful, and every 
thing that is superfluous.” The dis- 
tinguished Dr. Pappencordt, too, 
whose short life gave such great pro- 
mise, was in Rome, at this period; 
but, above all, there was Angelo Mai, 
the great explorer of palimpsests. Of 
him, however, and some other nota- 
bilities, the Cardinal speaks more at 
large, in his memoirs of a subsequent 
Pontiff. 

Like a good churchman, Cardinal 
Wiseman holds that the pulpit is one 
of the best indexes of the national 
literary taste. Though we are not 
disposed to yield entire assent to his 
views on this point, we have read 
with great pleasure his critical review 
of literature in the progress of estab- 
lishing his proposition. To one state- 
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currence as ear and eye witnesses— 
namely, the marvellous power, both 
of grace, diction, and gesture, which so 
eminently distinguish Italian preach- 
ers. More than once have we been 
present on an occasion, such as des- 
cribed by the writer, at the preaching 
of a very distinguished man, Father 
Pacefico Deani. 


‘* Hours before the time, the entire 
area was in possession of a compact 
crowd, that reached from the altar-rails 
to the door, and filled every aisle and all 
available standing room. The preacher 
ascended the pulpit, simply dressed in 
his Franciscan habit, which left the 
throat bare, and by the ample folds of 
its sleeves added dignity to the majestic 
action of his arms. His figure was full, 
but his movements were easy and grace- 
ful. His countenance was calm, mild, 
unfurrowed as yet by age, but still not 
youthful: he seemed in the very prime 
of life, though hesurvived very few years. 
To one who could not, except very im- 
perfectly, understand the language, and 
who had never heard a sermon in it, the 
observation of outward qualities and 
tokens was natural, and likely to make 
an indelible impression. Indeed, I re- 
member no sermon as I do this, so far 
as the ‘ faithful eyes’ go. And yet the 
ears had their treat too. The first, and 
merely unintelligible accents of that 
voice were music of themselves. It was 
a ringing tenor, of metallic brilliancy, 
so distinct and penetrating that every 
word could be caught by every listener 
in any nook of the vast church, yet 
flexible and varying, ranging from the 
keenest tone of reproach to the tenderest 
wail of pathos. But the movement and 
gesture that accompanied its accents 
were as accordant with them as the 
graceful action of the minstrel, calling 
forth a varied and thrilling music from 
the harp. Every look, every motion of 
head or body, every wave of the hand, 
and every poise of the arm was a com- 
mentary to theword that it accompanied. 
And all was flowing, graceful, and digni- 
fied. There was not a touch of acting 
about it, not an appearance of attempt 
to be striking.” 


Pius VII. was, in his way, a patron 
of the fine arts—that of sculpture had 
been almost re-created shortly before 
his time by the genius of Canova ; 
but our author truly observes, that 
the works in painting executed during 
this pontificate in Rome are not 
worthy of Italian art. Still Pius did 
not a little in filling the long corridors 
leading to the Vatican Library with 
monuments, urns, busts, and statues, 
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while the walls were lined by him 
with inscriptions—Pagan on the one 
side and Christian on the other. To 
the library, too, he made considerable 
additions, not only of manuscripts 
but of many thousands of printed 
volumes. e constructed a new gal- 
lery in the capital whither he removed 
from the Pantheon the busts of all the 
distinguished Italians that were there- 
tofore ranged round its walls ; and, 
above all, he commenced that series 
of excavations round theancient monu- 
ments of the city, which have been 
since continued with such signal re- 
sults in advancing and illustrating 
antiquarian knowledge. Fullof years 
and of virtue the good Pope died, on 
the 20th of July, 1823, the object of 
the steady and unvarying love of his 
subjects ; and, upon the whole, we 
think Cardinal ieuen justified in 
the observation—“ One may doubt, if 
there be an instance in history, where 
the judgment of posterity is less likely 
to reverse the verdict of contempo- 
raries.” 

The Papacy is now the only elective 
monarchy in Europe, so, when a pope 
dies, it requires some time ere the 
electors can be assembled from the 
distant lands through which they may 
be dispersed. This interval is occu- 
pied in the obsequies of the deceased 
pontiff—he is embalmed, clothed in 
the robes of his office, and laid on a 
couch of state within one of the cha- 
pels of St. Peter’s, so that the faithful 
may see him and kiss his feet. After 
three days commence funeral rites, 
closed by a funeral on the ninth day. 
On the afternoon of that day the 
cardinals assemble in a church near 
the Quirinal Palace, and walk thence 
in procession to the great gate of that 
royal residence in which one will re- 
main as master and supreme lord. A 
scene of this impressive character was 
not likely to be without its full effect 
upon our author. He has described 
it with a life-like vigour, picturesque 
and dramatic, that puts it almost 
within our very vision—describing, 
one by one, the most distinguished of 
that y of spiritual princes whose 
names are part of the history of their 
age, till he comes to the last portrait 
in his picture— 

‘«Perhaps not a single person there 
present noticed one in that procession, 
tall and emaciated, weak in his gait, and 
pallid in countenance, as if he had just 
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risen from a bed of sickness, to pass 
within to that of death. Yet he was a 
person holding not only a high rank, 
but an important office, and one neces- 
sarily active amidst the population of 
Rome. For he was its Cardinal Vicar, 
exercising the functions of Ordinary. 
Nevertheless, to most he was a stranger: 
the constant drain of an exhausting com- 
plaint not only made him look bloodless, 
but confined him great part of the year 
to his chamber and his bed.” 


This was Hannibal della Genga, the 
future Leo XII. He was the son of 
Count Hilary della Genga, and had 
been taken by Pius VI. into his house- 
hold. In1793, beingthen only thirty- 
three years’ old, he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Tyre. Subsequently 
he was diplomatically employed in 
Paris, after which he retired into pri- 
vacy, to be drawn from it in order to 
be the bearer of a letter from the 
Pope to Louis XVIII., on his restora- 
tion. In 1816 he was raised to the 
cardinalature, and in 1820 was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Rome, to become its 
sovereign three years later. The con- 
clave at which the pope is elected now 
takes place in the Quirinal Palace. 
It is a proceeding unlike any thing 
that we know of—a part of that pro- 
found policy of the Church of Rome 
which has been well-characterised as 
“the very masterpiece of human wis- 
dom.” Every precaution is appa- 
rently taken to exclude all external 
influences from reaching those to 
whom the duty of selection is com- 
mitted—how vainly so, let the annals 
of many an election declare. During 
the conclave each cardinal lives apart 
with his attendants in the chambers 
allotted to him, and every thing that 
reaches him, even his food, is jealously 
scrutinised. The first day visitors are 
suffered to enter— 


** After that all is closed; a wicket is 
left accessible for any cardinal to enter, 
who is not yet arrived; but every aper- 
ture is jealously guarded by faithful 
janitors, judges, and prelates of various 
tribunals, who relieve one another. 
Every letter even is opened and read, 
that no communications may be held 
with the outer world. The very street 
on which the wing of the conclave looks 
is barricaded and guarded by a picquet 
at each end; and as, fortunately, oppo- 
site there are no private residences, and 
all the buildings have access from the 
back,noinconvenienceisthereby created. 
** Whiletheconclave lasts, the adminis- 
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trative power rests in the hands of the 
Cardinal Chamberlain, who strikes his 
own coins during its continuance; and 
he is assisted by three cardinals, called 
the ‘ Heads of Orders,’ because they re- 
present the three orders in the sacred 
college of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
The ambassadors of the great powers 
receive fresh credentials to the conclave, 
and proceed in state, to present them to 
this delegation, at the grille. An ad- 
dress, carefully prepared, is delivered 
by the envoy, and receives a well- 
pondered reply from the presiding car- 
dinal. ° . 6 ‘ . . 
‘* Twice a day the cardinals meet in 
the chapel belonging to the palace, in- 
cluded in the enclosure, and there, on 
tickets so arranged that the voter’s name 
cannot be seen, write the name of him 
for whom they give their suffrage. These 
papers are examined in their presence, 
and if the number of votes given to any 
one do not constitute the majority, they 
are burnt in such a manner that the 
smoke, issuing through a flue, is visible 
to the crowd usually assembled in the 
square outside. Some day, instead of 
this usual signal to disperse, the sound 
of pick and hammer is heard, a small 
opening is seen in the wall which had 
temporarily blocked up the great window 
over the palace gateway. At last the 
masons of the conclave have opened a 
rade door, through which steps out on 
the balcony the first Cardinal Deacon, 
and proclaims to the many, or to the 
few, who may happen to be waiting, that 
they again possess a sovereign and a 
Pontiff. On the occasion of which we 
treat the announcement ran asfollows :— 

***T give you tidings of great joy ; we 
have as Pope the most eminent and 
reverend Lord, Hannibal Cardinal of 
the Holy Roman Church Della Genga, 
Priest of the title of St. Mary’s beyond 
the Tiber, who has assumed the name of 
Leo XII.’” * 


Cardinal Wiseman candidly admits 
that human passions and human fail- 
ings may find their way into even this 
sanctuary, but he asserts that many 
prejudiced writers have formed an 
unjust estimate on this head. This 
is atruism of which we should scarcely 
expect such a logician to have been 
guilty. The estimate of prejudiced 
persons is always unjust; were it 
otherwise, those prejudices would be 
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inoperative, that is, non-existent. But 
unprejudiced persons form estimates 
of papal elections somewhat more in 
accordance with the evidence of his- 
tory, and the influences that operate 
in all human affairs, than, we think, 
Cardinal Wiseman does, who perhaps 
is not just in the condition to be him- 
self a very unprejudiced judge in the 
matter. The influence exercised by 
Austria and France on various occa- 
sions cannot be gainsaid, and the 
sacerdotal character of the electors 
will not protect them from those in- 
fluences operating upon them in their 
political capacity, and on purely poli- 
tical grounds ; and we fear it is but a 
very partial manner of stating these 
political intrigues as he does: “These 
may consider Austria as the truest 
friend of religion, and best defender of 
the Church ; while those may look on 
France as mostearnest and powerful in 
attachment to the faith.” Let usalso 
not forget the strong personal motive 
that operates with all to induce them to 
vote for the oldest and the most infirm 
of their number. This was, beyond 
all denial, the case in the election of 
Sixtus V., who for years previously 
accommodated himself, with consum- 
mate hypocrisy, to simulate a condi- 
tion, the importance of which he could 
only have understood from a thorough 
conviction that such a motive as we 
have mentioned was an operating 
principle. What, if the real feebleness 
of Della Genga had its effect just as 
the simulated feebleness of Montalto ? 
As such things have been, so may 
they be again. The genius of Romish 
polity is unchanging. 

The shattered health of Leo XII. 
appeared to give promise of a short 
sovereignty and a new conclave at no 
distant period. He became so ill that 
he had to suspend all business, and 
was thought past all recovery. He 
did, however, recover, and all Rome, 
we are told, attributed the change to 
the prayers of a saintly bishop who, 
at the pope's request, visited him : 

“ He came immediately, saw the Pope, 
assured him of his recovery, as he had 
offered up to heaven his own valueless life 


* Although it is a well-known fact that a Pope on his accession takes a new 
name, by usage one already in the catalogue of his predecessors, it is not so 
generally known that, in the signature to the originals of bulls, he retains his 


original Christian name. 


Thus Leo XII. would contiuue to sign himself as 


** Hannibal,” and the present Pope signs “ John,” at the foot of the most important 


ecclesiastical documents. 


The form is, ‘* Placet Joannes.” 
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in exchange for one so precious. It did 
indeed seem as if he had transfused his 
own vitality into the pope’s languid 
frame. He himself died the next day, 
the 31st of lecember, and the pontiff 
rose like one from the grave.” 


The efficacy of “the prayer of faith 
to save the sick,” no Christian may 
limit ; few may be disposed to believe 
in the suggestion that the vicarious 
life-offering was accepted. Still, from 
one so enfeebled much vigorous policy 
was not to be expected. Yet he, too, 
has done something to commemorate. 
He made some steps in the restoration 
of the monumental edifices of the city. 
He commenced the rebuilding of the 
Basilica of St. Paul’s, that had been 
burned down a few days before his 
predecessor’s death ; he repaired the 
ravages committed by the Anio, and 
he lent a helping hand to the progress 
of literature and art. Several useful 
financial reforms, too, were effected : 
imposts were abolished ; the property- 
tax greatly reduced ; and, above all, he 
ultimately accomplished the repur- 
chase of the immense appanage in the 
Papal States settled upon the family 
of Beauharnais by the Congress of 
Vienna. Up to this time it was the 
custom upon the evenings of Thurs- 
day and Friday in the Holy Week to 
light up St. Peter’s with a marvellous 
cross of light, suspended from the 
dome. Its effects of light and shade 
were so beautiful that it interfered 
with the solemnity of the time and 
place. 


‘** While pilgrims from the south were 
on their knees crowded into the centre 
of the church, travellers from the north 
were promenading in the wondrous 
light, studying its unrivalled effects, 
peeping into the darksome nooks, then 
plunging into them to emerge again 
into a sunshine that had no transition 
of dawn. And, doing all this, they 
talked,and laughed, and formed chatting 
groups, then broke into lounging saun- 
tering parties, that treated lightly of 
all intended to be most solemn. It made 
one sore and irritable to witness such 
conduct, nay ashamed of one’s home 
manners, on seeing well-dressed people 
unable to defer to the sacred feelings 
of others, bringing what used to be 
the .behaviour in old ‘ Paul’s’ into 
great St. Peter’s.” 


These observations have our hearty 


concurrence. We have often our- 
selves shared the feelings which the 
writer expresses. We could, however, 
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have wished he had abstained from 
the sneer at “the behaviour in old St. 
Paul’s,” which provokes the retort 
that the behaviour at St. Peter’s, 
even of the faithful and the native, 
is often sufficiently irreverent to en- 
courage, or at all events sanction, that 
of the heretic and the stranger. How 
constantly are the chatter and the 
gesticulation of the Roman cicerone 
heard and seen through its solemn 
aisles and gorgeous chapels at the very 
moment when the prayer is being 
offered up. Leo discontinued this 
brilliant though popular exhibition, 
and had the courage also to abolish 
the dram-shops as a place of resort. 
This excited much angry feeling ; and 
though he maintained his own course 
during his life, the measure was res 
voked in the succeeding reign. He 
appears, too, to have been kind and 
charitable, and was wont to visit pri- 
vately prisons and other institutions, 
for the purpose of inspection and im- 
provement. 

The jubilee of 1825 was the most sig- 
nal event in the reign of Leo XIT., and 
Cardinal Wiseman, as might be ex- 
pected, has expatiated at great length 
on the imposing ceremonials con- 
nected with it. On Christmas eve 
the pope proceeds in state to the great 
portico of the Vatican Basilica ; the 
doors of the church are all closed, 
andthe pope strikesthe central door- 
which is walled up, and never opened 
except on these occasions—with a sil- 
ver hammer ; it falls inward, is re- 
moved, and the pope and cardinals 
enter. The other doors are then 
open, and the church is filled by an 
innumerable multitude of every rank, 
from royal princes down to the poor- 
est pilgrims. Thus is the jubilee com- 
menced. During the whole year of 
its continuance the theatres are closed, 
public amusements suspended, the 
pulpits are occupied by the most 
eloquent preachers, the confession- 
als by priests who speak every lan- 
guage, and trains of pilgrims are 
received, entertained, and conducted 
from sanctuary to sanctuary by cha- 
ritable confraternities. Amongst these 
the most conspicuous is that of the 
Trinit& dei Pelligrini, whose ample 
revenues were devoted in lodging and 
feeding for three days all pilgrims 
who sought its hospitality. it is al- 
leged that in the month of November 
of the jubilee over 38,000 persons 














ges 


were thus entertained there. The 
modeof treatment is thus described :— 


** The pilgrim, on his arrival at the 
- house, had his papers of pilgrimage ex- 
amined, and received his ticket of hos- 
pitality. In the evening the new comers 
were brought into a hall surrounded by 
raised seats, and supplied with an abun- 
dant flow of hot and cold water. Then, 
after a short prayer, the brothers of the 
*confraternity, or the sisters in their 
part of the house, washed their feet, 
wayworn and sore by days or weeks of 
travel; and the ointments of the apo- 
thecary, or the skill of the surgeon was 
“at hand, to dress wounds and bandage 
sores. . 


*« Thus refreshed, the pilgrims joined 
the long procession to supper. A bench 
along the wall, and a table before it, 
railed off to prevent the pressure of 
curious multitudes, were simple ar- 

« Zangementg enough, but the endless 
Jicth of these, occupied by men of 
évery hue, and many languages, formed 
a striking spectacle. Before each guest 
was his plate, knife, fork, and spoon, 
bread, wine, and dessert. A-«door in 
each refectory communicated with a 
roomy hall, in which huge cauldrons 
smoked withasupply ofsavoury soup suf- 
ficient for an army. This was the post of 
honour ; a cardinal or nobleman, in the 
red coarse gown and badgeof the brother- 
hood, witli a white apron over it, armed 
with a ladle, dispensed the steaming 
fluid into plates held ready ; and a string 
of brothers, at arm’s length from one 
ancther all round the refectory, handed 
forward the plates with the alacrity of 
bricklayer’s labourers, and soon fur- 
nished each hungry expectant with his 
reeking portion. ‘T'we additional rations 
were served out in the same manner. 
The guests fell to with hearty good will, 
and generally showed themselves right 
good trencher-men. Opposite each stood 
a serving man, who poured out his wine, 
cut his bread, changed his portions, and 
chatted and talked with him. Now 
these servitors were not hired, but all 
brethren of the confraternity; some- 
times a royal prince, generally some 
cardinals, always bishops, prelates, no- 
blemen, priests, gentry, and artificers. 
Then, occasionally, a sudden commo- 
tion, a wavy movement through the 
crowd would reach from the outer 
door, along the passage to the lavatory, 
just as prayers were beginning. All 
understood what it meant. The Holy 
Father was coming without notice. In- 
deed none was required ; he came simply 
to do what every one else was going to 
do, only he had the first place. He knelt 
before the first in the line of pilgrims, 
taking his chance of who it might be. 
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If any priest were in the number, he 
was naturally placed first ; and he would 
probably feel more sensitively than a 
dull uneducated peasant, the honour, 
not unmixed with humiliation, of having 
so lowly an office discharged, in his per- 
son, by the highest of men on earth. 
And then, he would find himself waited 
on at table, by that master who coming 
suddenly in the night upon his servants, 
and finding them watching. knows how 
to gird himself, and passing along, mi- 
nisters to them. , , ° ‘ 
‘*Supper ended, and its baskets of 
fragments for the morrow’s breakfast 
put by, the long file proceeded up-stairs 
to bed, singing one of the short religious 
strains in which all Italians can join, a 
surf of simultaneous, yet successive, 
chorus winding along, stunning to your 
ears at the spot where you chanced to 
stand, alternately swelling and fading 
away, as it came from one or other side 
of the stairs, then dying away in the 
deep recesses of the dormitory above, 
yet seeming to be born again and grow 
at the beginning of the line, still un- 
emerged from the supper-hall.” 


It is said that persons of the high- 
est rank came in disguise amongst the 
pee in order to partake of this 
10spitality. Leo himself, during the 
year, served in his own palace twelve 
pilgrims at table. And the Chevalier 
Artaud assures us that he continued 
this practice throughout his reign. 
At the commencement of 1829, Leo 
was drawing near the close of his life, 
and was himself conscious of the fact. 
He took leave of his secretary, Testa, 
saying, “A few days more, and we 
shall not meet again.” He gave up 
the ring usually worn by the Pope to 
his maggiordomo, and after despatch- 
ing some business with Monsignor 
Gasperini, he said to him— 


“*T have afavour to ask of you, which 
I shall much value.’ 

‘“¢ Your Holiness has only to command 
me,’ was the natural reply. 

***Tt is this,’ the Pope continued, 
placing befure him a paper. ‘I have 
drawn up my epitaph, and I should be 
obliged to you to correct it, and put it 
into proper style.’ 

***T would rather have received any 
commission but that,’ said the sorrow- 
ful secretary, who was deeply attached 
to his master. ‘ Your Holiness, how- 
ever, is I trust in no hurry.’ 

“* Yes, my dear Gasperini, you must 
bring it with you next time.’” 


Tini 
ope, 


At the next audience, Gas 
laid the inscription before the 
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who read and approved of it. On the 
6th of February, after a long confer- 
ence with the Secretary of State, he 
was seized with his last illness, and 
died on the 10th. 

Francis Xavier Castiglioni, as Pius 
VIIL, was the successor of Leo. 
He was a man of scholarly attain- 
ments and ecclesiastical learning. In 
1800 he was ordained Bishop of Mon- 
talto, and was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal in 1816. In his case, too, as 
in that of Pius VIL (and we may 
add also in that of Leo X.), we 
are told of a prophetic intimation of 
this future elevation to the Papacy. 
D’Artaud states that when Castig- 
lioni was once transacting some bu- 
siness with Pius VII., the latter 
said to him, “ Your Holiness Pius 
VIII. may one day settle the mat- 
ter.” Cardinal Wiseman is scarcely 
contented to allow this little badinage 
—possibly a delicate rebuke from the 
Pope to some assumption of the infe- 
rior—to fall into the common cate- 
gory of a casual or a sagacious guess 
at the truth. ‘“‘One does not see,” 
he says, in commenting on it, “why 
if a Jewish high priest had the gift 
of prophecy for his year of office, one 
of a much higher order and dignity 
should not occasionally be allowed 
to possess it.” One does not see why 
he should, nor yet why the pontifical 
sceptre should become a serpent or 
bud because the rod of Aaron did so: 
nevertheless, we would not, while 
confessing our own blindness, wish 
to limit the logical vision of another. 
In matters of belief, faith is the evi- 
dence of things unseen, and the eye 
with which to see them. Be all this 
as it may, the election was one which 
caused no surprise, though but for 
the interference of Austria the choice 
would have fallen elsewhere. Bowed 
down with an infirmity which soon 
pred upon his vitals and tormented 

is life, hisshort pontificate did not en- 


dure throughout the succeeding year, 
for he died on the 1st of December, 
1830. Yet short as was his occupation 
of the chair of St. Peter, it was not un- 


eventful. He witnessed the carry- 
ing of the long-contested measure of 
Catholic Emancipation in England, 
while he was embroiled with Prussia 
upon the paien of mixed marriages. 

e revolution of July, too, which 
hurled a monarch from his throne, 
did not fail to communicate its im- 
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ulse to other portions of Europe. 

lgium speedily arose and cast off 
the sovereignty of Holland. Poland 
struggled to be free, but without suc- 
cess, and the spirit of insurrection 
spread to the Papal dominions. The 
Pope had to cope with the secret so- 
cieties that plotted in Rome, against 
which he issued his edicts: twenty- 
six members of the “Carbonari” were 
arrested, tried, and condemned—one 
to death, which sentence was com- 
muted, and the rest to imprisonment. 

Another conclave, and not free from 
the usual intriguesand theinterference 
of other states. Cardinal Giustini- 
ani, in whose favour the electoral 
tide was setting strongly, was pro- 
hibited by the veto of Spain. Car- 
dinal Wiseman assures us, on the 
authority of Cardinal Weld, who as- 
sisted at the conclave, that Giustini- 
ani looked wretched and pining, while 
the prospect of the Papacy was be- 
fore him, but that he brightened up 
and looked himself again the moment 
the vision had passed away. This it 
did speedily, dissolving into the re- 
ality of Bartolomeo Cappellari, being 
elected as Gregory XVI. He was 
a native of Belluno, in Lombardy, 
where he was born in 1765 ; entered 
the monastery of the Camaldolese 
order, in Venice, in 1783, assuming 
the name of Mauro; and in 1805 
was created abbot of the monas- 
tery of St. Gregory in Rome, where 
he spent twenty years in the retire- 
ment of a man of letters, when he 
was raised to the dignity of Cardinal 
in 1826. Thus on his accession to 
the Papal throne, the world was still 
agitated by the revolutionary storm; 
and Gregory had to cope with it at 
home. This he did with some vigour. 
Scarce a week had elapsed when a 
plot, formed for the surprise and cap- 
ture of St. Angelo, had been dis- 
covered and foiled by the vigilance of 
the government; and a few days 
after an attack was made on the 
post-office guard, with the intention 
of seizing their arms and ammuni- 
tion, which resulted in a conflict in 
which many of the assailants were 
wounded and captured. It must be 
remembered that Rome had no stand- 
ing army worth speaking of ; that the 
revolutionary party were now advanc- 
ing upon the capital, not to make 
terms, but to expel the Pope if possi- 
ble, and to substitute a republic in 
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place of the established form of go- 
vernment. Under such circumstances 
Gregory did, we believe, the best 
thing to be done, bad as it was—he 
invited the aid of a foreign power, 
who, like the allies of his successor, 
came to protect and remained to oc- 
eupy. Sir Archibald Alison, in his 
continuation of the “ History of Eu- 
rope’* has given a brief but true 
summary of the pontificate of Gre- 
gory : 

** His reign was a long and often ar- 
duous struggle with the revolutionary 
liberals, against whom he wassometimes, 
at the instigation of the victorious Aus- 
trians, obliged to adopt measures of 
rigour little in unison with the native 
humanity of his disposition. Fearful of 
letting in the point of the revolutionary 
wedge, he saw no safety, but in sturdy 
resistance to all measures of reform, 
which he regarded as the first letting in 
of the inundation.” 





Despite the amiability of the man, 
posterity will, we believe, pronounce 
the Pontiff to have been bigoted and 
exclusive in his ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration—the sovereign harsh and 
despotic in his temporal policy ; and 
that during the fifteen years of his 
reign his subjects had little inter- 
mission of oppression. Nor will the 
Protestants of England readily forget 
the Encyclical letter of 1844, against 
the Bible Societies and the free use 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Gregory did much to promote the 
arts. He added largely to the trea- 
sures of the Vatican, in Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Egyptian monuments ; open- 
ing in 1837 his Etruscan museum, 
and in 1839, that of Egypt. He also 
made many valuable additions to the 
paintings, which he caused to be re- 
arranged. In his pontificate a national 
bank was first established in Rome ; 
the laws were revised ; and a new 
coinage was issued ; the excavations 
in the old city were continued, and 
the Roman forum was thoroughly 
restored. Cardinal Wiseman com- 
memorates many men of learning and 
enius, who graced the pontificate of 

regory XV. His sketches of them 
are lively, anecdotical, and interesting. 
Indeed the desultory gossip which 
ever and anon leads him from the 
direct course of his narrative into 


* Vol. 7, p. 625. 
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some by-way of art or literature, to 
illustrate it by tasteful criticism and 
thoughtful observations forms one of 
the chief attractions of the book. A 
whole chapter is devoted to a sketch 
of that learned and most patient in- 
vestigator of manuscripts, Angelo 
Mai. By his will he left his manu- 
scripts, which were very precious, to 
the Vatican, and his extensive library 
was purchased by the Pope, and 
placed in a separate apartment of 
that of the Vatican. Another dis- 
tinguished scholar, too, is not forgot- 
ten. One who, as well as Mai, was 
raised to the dignity of Cardinal—we 
mean Joseph Mezzofanti. As we 
perceive that Dr. Russell’s biography 
of this great linguist has just ap- 
peared, we shall abstain here from 
anticipating the notice which that 
work may induce. We will only say, 
in passing, that he was as modest and 
simple as he was learned, and his 
outward appearance gave small indi- 
cations of his hidden intellectual 
wealth. 





‘* His brow,” says Cardinal Wiseman, 
‘*was a problem to phrenologists: though 
his eyes were heavily pressed outwards 
by what they may have considered lin- 
gual faculties. One of this order once 
told him gravely that he had great faci- 
lity in learning languages. ‘ But then,’ 
Mezzofanti archly added, in telling me 
this wise discovery, ‘he knew that I 
was already acquainted with fifty.’”’ 


There is a sketch of one singular 
person which we cannot abstain from 
quoting partially, that of Baron 
Géramb :— 


‘¢ Those whose memory does not carry 
them back beyond the days of Waterloo 
may have found, in Moore’s politico- 
satirical poems, mention of a person en- 
joying a celebrity similar to that pos- 
sessed more lately by a French Count 
resident in London, as aleaderof fashion, 
remarkable at the same time for wit and 
accomplishments, Such was the Baron 
Géramb, in the days ‘ when George the 
Third was king.’ But some may possi- 
bly remember a higher renown gained 
by him, beyond that of having his last 
bon-mot quoted in the morning papers. 
Being an alien, though neither a conspi- 
rator nor an assassin, he was ordered to 
leave the country, and refused. He bar- 
ricaded his house, and placarded it with 
the words ‘Every Englishman’s house 
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is his castle,’ in huge letters. He bravely 
stood a seige of some duration, against 
the police of those days, and drew crowds 
round the house; till at length, whether 
starved out by a stern blockade, or over- 
reached by Bow-street strategy, he either 
yielded at discretion, or was captured 
through want of it, and was forthwith 
transferred to a foreign shore.” 


Thus ends the first act of the baron’s 
life—the curtain falls and hides him. 
Now for Act the Second :— 


*“*Many years later, in the reign of 
Gregory XVI., let the reader suppose 
himself to be standing on the small pla- 
teau, shaded with ilex, which fronts the 
Franciscan convent above Castel-Gon- 
dolfo. He is looking down on the lovely 
lake which takes its name from that vil- 
lage, through an opening in the oaken 
screen, enjoying the breeze of an autumn 
afternoon. He may see, issuing from 
the convent gate, a monk, not of its fra- 
ternity, but clothed in the white Cister- 
cian habit, a man of portly dimensions, 
bestriding the humblest but most patri- 
archal of man-bearing animals, selected 
out of hundreds, his rider used to say, to 
be in just proportion to the burthen. If 
the stranger examines him, he will easily 
discern, through the gravity of his look, 
not only a nobleness of countenance, 
and through the simplicity of his babit, 
not merely a gracefulness of demeanour, 
which speak the highly-bred gentleman, 
but even visible remains of the good-hu- 
moured, kind-hearted, and soldierlycour- 
tier. There lurks still in his eye a spark- 
ling gleam of wit suppressed, or disci- 
plined into harmless coruscations. Once 
when I met him at Albano, he had 
brought as a gift tothe English Cardinal 
Acton, a spirited sketch of himself and 
his ‘ gallant grey’ rolling together in 
the dust. When I called on him at his 
convent, he showed me an Imperial auto- 
graph letter, just received, announcing 
to him the gallantry and wounds of his 
son, fighting in Circassia, and several 
other royal epistles, written in the plea- 
sant tone of friend to friend.” 


This change was due to the baron 
having been a fellow prisoner with 
Cardinal de Gregorio: he became a 
monk of La Trappe on his liberation, 
and was afterwards sent to Rome as 
procurator of the order. 

We have already exceeded the limits 
which we prescribed to ourselves when 
we commenced, and must, therefore, 
omit some a anecdotes whichwe 
had intended to have given. Amongst 
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them is one, in relation to the subject 
of bri gandage, in which “The Painter’s 
Adventure,” in Washington Irving’s 
“Tales of a Traveller,” is shown to 
have been surreptitiously taken from 
a manuscript of a M. Chattelton, an 
old painter, who had been seized by 
brigands in mistake for Lucian Bona- 
arte, 

Cardinal Wiseman’s volume is a 
very clever, a very tasteful, and a very 
agreeable one. It is true, it does not 
add a great deal to our previous know- 
ledge—little or nothing historical— 
something, no doubt, as illustrative of 
the private life of those with whom 
he was brought into contact; and 
even the anecdotes are not all novel : 
for instance, that of Pius VII. and 
Pacca, when hurried away by General 
Radet, finding they had only a few 
pence in their purses. Pacca has long 
since given this story in his memoirs 
(as Cardinal Wiseman acknowledges) ; 
and Alison has made it the property 
of the world in his history of Europe. 
However, the book is an accession in 
the way of “Memoirs pour servir.” 
But he who would use these memoirs 
must remember they are written by 
one who is a true and faithful son of 
that Church—a prince of that politico- 
ecclesiastical dominion which he can- 
didly admits has the allegiance and 
love of his whole heart and intellect. 
Hence it is that we have throughout 
elaborate descriptions, eloquent and 
impassioned of gorgeous rites and mag- 
nificent ceremonies—processions, in- 
augurations, Papal benedictions, all 
that is sensuously impressive, all that 
is esthetically captivating in a reli- 
gion built up with the consummate 
craft of human wisdom on the simple 
and spiritual foundation of primitive 
Christianity. We do not censure Car- 
dinal Wiseman for this. It is but the 
natural consequence of his own con- 
victions and position. Nay, we cor- 
dially admit that he has, upon the 
whole, written with candour, mode- 
ration, and a charitable abstinence 
from what could hurt the religious 
feelings of anysect of Christians. But 
we admonish his readers that they 
see but a part of the picture—unfaith- 
ful, we are willing to concede, in this 
chiefly, that it is too highly coloured 
—unreal, because it is incomplete. 
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“Who writes our novels?” is what 
we catch ourselves saying to our- 
selves, after perusing a more than 
usually incoherent romance. 

I will tell you, says a voice, hurrying 
us back through a year of memory, 
over green fields, scorched deserts, 
sunny meadows, and graveyards. Old 
scenes, dim and indistinct as the 
backs of pictures, grow gradually clear, 
thanks to the oho of Memory. 
We are at a public dinner at Free- 
mason’s Hall-Society for the Diffusion 
of Gastronomy, or the National Num- 
skull Benevolent Fund. Worlds of 
dishes have melted into air under the 
influence of Champagne. The Num- 
skull Society’s faces have become 
more than usually vacant, eager, in- 
quiring, sociable, and ridiculous. The 
chairman is now of a fine carmine, 
partly owing to champagne, and partly 
owing to nervous anxiety about the 
dreadful speech that must be made. 
The toast-master, with a stern deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause, 
has interrupted the chaotic babble of 
voices, and the clatter of knives and 
forks, by two awful coffin-making 
blows on either the chairman’s head, 
or some equally wooden object. At 
this moment a friend nudges me in 
the ribs, and asks me if I “see that 
fellow opposite, with the imperial and 
the retreating forehead.” say, “I 
think I do; second to the man with 
the double-bottle nose.” “Yes. Well, 
that (voice funereally solemn)—that is 
the author of the ‘Autobiography of a 
Plagiarist,’ the last new novel.” The 
old becomes novel if you give it time. 
Another live novelist we saw toadying 
a voluble great little man about his in- 
tended trip to China. A celebrated fe- 
male novelist we remarked at an even- 
ing party asa bold-faced portly woman, 
with a bumping hard forehead, drag- 

ing away contemptuously a sneaking 
ittle husband, whom she seemed to 
consider as a sort of serf, chiefly useful 
as an ornament in her triumphal pro- 
cessions. Other novelists we have pur- 
sued and continually bagged in the 
shape of briefiess barristers, much 
given to the consumption of ink as a 
remedy for blue demons. Thin sur- 
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geon’s wives ; intellectual old maids, 
determined to produce something, if 
it were only a book ; ambitious Bohe- 
mians, fresh from sponging houses ; 
worn out rakes; sons wishing to hold 
a larger circle than usual ; professional 
fictionists, who turned every warm 
hand and cold shoulder into chapters ; 
publishers’ readers, wishing to con- 
tinue their experiences ; athletic per- 
sons, and talkative officers, not regard- 
less of money. 

The novel of 1858 has many sub- 
divisions. There is the Kingsley, the 
Christian Chartist, the home-loving, 
pugnacious, didactic, poet’s novel ; 
then the Hughes (Tom Brown), the 
gymnastic, merry old boy novel ; then 
the Bulwer, the artful, sentimental, 
verbose, epigrammatical, dramatic no- 
vel; then the poetic Aurora Leigh, 
right of woman novel; then the Miss 
Mulock, the Lord W. Lennox, the 
worn-out Mr. Ainsworth, the swell- 
mob Bohemian, the sham classical, the 
effete, historical, the spasmodic, the 
caricature (D), the brilliant, the—but 
let us get to Mr. George Borrow’s 
“Romany Rye” (Murray); a book 
which stands so much by itself as to 
defy all attempts to group or class it. 

It will much puzzle the antiqua- 
rian of the year two million, to find 
in our annals universal laments of our 
physical weakness and exhaustion, 
and yet to meet with books, like 
Mr. Kingsley’s, in which the hero 
(drawn faithfully from the age) anni- 
hilates gamekeepers, overawes ruf- 
fians, makes leaps more like a sigurd 
mad with hemp, than a reasonable 
every-day man; or to come upon 
books by a Bible missionary like Mr. 
Borrow, more like Loyola than a reli- 
os our gipsy friend, the 
inguist, the swimmer, the hammer- 
man, the pugilist, the horse-tamer, the 
ugnacious despiser of Scott, Sir T. 

wring, and the Pretender. Is 
this, he will say, the result of self- 
conscious nervous gesticulation and 
twitter, or of real muscular animal re- 
dundancy? Is it what drives Oxford 
men to sweat their brains out at boat 
races and ascetic training till the blood 
turns to Cyclopean ichor, or that pul- 
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ing sham pretence that leads hardy 
little men to talk of their dumbells 
and shower-baths ? 

Certainly (certes, as Chaucer says), 
our nation of humourists never pro- 
duced a more unique specimen, a more 
complete solitary Dodo, than Mr. J. 
Borrow, author of the “Biblein Spain,” 
a book that clergymen read, but with 
averted or semi-reluctant head. It is 
not, however, every staid wearer of 
black and white, who in white and 
black can recount how he fought flam- 
ing Tinmans, broke horses, chaffed 
with Thurtell, the unfortunate brave 
(a model of whose back still delights 
our artist students), or twitted Jesuits. 
Few of the cloth, thank Heaven! are 
so audacious, so mystic, so desultory, 
so defiant, so allegorical. Mr. Borrow 
strikes out with such energy and force, 
that at first we suppose him rather 
injured, till we discover that a natural 
combativeness urges him to a sort of 
knight errant, universal tournament 
against Scott, critics, Jesuits, anybody; 
so he can work his flexors and ex- 
tensors, and enjoy a certain animal 
intellectual exertion. His first book, 
“Lavengro,” eccentric as it was, was 
written in such pure, nervous English, 
and was filled with such strong-hu- 
moured individualities, that we were 
almost beginning to hope that a sort 
of compound of Bunyan, Gil Blas, and 
Smollet, had arisen, to witch the world 
with strange scenes of Bedouin gipsies, 
who tented in green dingles ; of maniac 
Methodists, who believed that they 
had sinned the unpardonable sin ; of 
Thurtell daredevils, of crooning old 
apple-women, whose only books are 
blessed Moll Flanders and the Bible ; 
of insolent hairy Tinmans; of romantic 
dandies. Here was a rich vein— 
in a word of mysterious alchemic, 
magnetic-eyed Petulengros, of that 
sacred, wistful, Isabel Berners; of 
rough-handed, hard-reading Romany 
Ryes; of wily grooms, subtle land- 
lords, bullying coachmen ; but, alas ! 
these two volumes of Romany Rye 
bring no ripening fruit, but rather 
nipped and cankered bloom, crotchety, 
rambling, clever, disappointing, scat- 
ter-brained insolent dogmatism about 
the Zingali language, about the 
prowess and brain-work leading no 
whither (to speak in Carlylese) of the 
writer evidently getting old. Mr. 
Borrow’s age is a petulant old age, 


like King Lear’s: a restless, discon- 
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tented, turbulent, peevish, old age ; 
an old age that flings slippers at you, 
and curses, and worries. There is 
nothing venerable, or calm, or reflec- 
tive about his old age ; it is an old, 
sour, winter-April age. The man who 
has given away so many Bibles has 
forgotten those great precepts which 
it contains—“ Blessed are the peace- 
makers ;” and, “ Forgive as ye would 
be forgiven.” 

There is an old Saxon heathenism 
working in Mr. Borrow’s East-Ang- 
lian blood. Let him purge it and cool it 
before death come, and find him still 
sawing the air and brandishing his 
fists. In a word, this second issue of 
the great gipsy linguist’s autobiogra- 
phical novel is not equal to the first ; 
it is less racy, it has less originality, 
it is more mannered, and is more con- 
tentious, self-asserting, insolent, im- 
oe unchristian, and paradoxical. 

t is strong, but it is feverish, Bed- 
lamic strength, tearing its own flesh ; 
it is querulous, when no one chides ; 
yugnacious, when no one cares to fight. 

he characters are no longer as in the 
old Romany—robustly eccentric. They 
are now mere humours. One man is 
the shadow of an impossible Jesuit ; 
another the shadow of a madman, who 
learns Chinese from the characters on 
teapots, and does not know what is a 
clock. 

In his first volume we expected to 
find some fragments at least of auto- 
biography ; we thought we detected 
them in the wilful, dreamy poet-youth, 
who will learn smith’s work, and in- 
sist on teaching his gipsy mistress 
the troublesomeArmenian declensions. 
We knew that the author’s mind must 
at least be reflected when we found 
his puppet, his large-limbed moving 
doll, calling Popery Buddhism, and not 
merely sneering at, but trying to knock 
down every thing. To our astonish- 
ment we were told that, be the story 
autobiographical or not, it was cer- 
tainly allegorical; that the long-armed, 
fibbing, flaming Tinman, that hard- 
hitting Appolyon, was Dr. Whewell, 
the small omniscient who speaks ency- 
clopedias, and whose very adieu is an 
epigram. We heard, moreover, that 
such a man was a great divine, such 
an one the divinely small ; and now, in 
these two volumes, with the exception 
of such good scenes as the Horse Fair, 
where Romany meets a great Hunga- 
rian, lampoons some stingy nobleman, 
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and bores all the jockeys with Magyar, 
every thing is in an allegorical fog, 
which, in the prosy and tiresome ap- 
pendix, turns into good, ribald, news- 
paper English prose, fired at every 
thing and every one. Mr. Borrow 
by eccentric, most amusing 
missionary travels in Spain, devoted 
to gipsy-taming, horse-riding, and 
Bible-distributing. He followed up 
his dark sayings with an able, doubt- 
ful, and sometimes coarse work on 
gipsy manners and traditions, which 
might have come from the author of 
“De Lunatico Inquirendo.” Next 
came his robust, murky novel, and now 
these four volumes of angry, self-as- 
sertion, storyless, brideless, almost 
witless. Vexed critics, feeling hurt, 
begin, therefore, now to pick them- 
selves up, and boldly assert that Mr. 
Borrow does not know Sanscrit, is a 
smattering linguist, is a blatant, noisy, 
bullying Ishmaelite, whose gipsy talk 
is mere gibberish. Will no dweller by 
the green banks rise to defend him ? 
Our female novels en ee 
themselves now in ourreview. Thereis 
not a publisher now but begins to be- 
lieve—not from politeness, but from 
his ledger—that women are not very 
bad writers of novels. Miss Mulock’s 
success with “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” drives this unreflecting, nar- 
row-minded race of beings into the 
serious belief (for they never judge by 
any thing but the last success), that 
women will only read women’s novels. 
They tell you so with protruded lips, 
and serious, dreamy, bilious eyes. This 
is their absurd, beggarly argument. 
Women are the chief readers of novels. 
They do not want story or adventure, 
dash, colour, or power. They want 
woman’s feelings anatomized, ex- 
plained, as women only fancy they 
can explain them (seeing one side of 
them pretty closely). They want men’s 
thoughts, and hopes, and sorrows, too, 
regarded from the women’s tender, 
sensitive, indoors, unreal, pleasant 
point of view. Women, being for the 
most part, indoor, idle, and at the same 
time, craving the sal volatile of intel- 
lectual excitement (having no great 
field for thought or action out of the 
world of feeling) keep, in London alone, 
some thousand small, buttoned boys 
daily going to and fro from Mudie’s 
to Shouts At cushioned windows, 
in downy carriages, on scented sofas. 
on eastern. ottomans, they sit and 





drink in the dream of the novel— 
thank God, a healthier and pleasanter 
food than it used to be !—so healthy, 
indeed, and tonic sometimes as to be 
almost as medicinal as a sermon. 
Now, no one venerates the thought- 
ful heart of women more than we do ; 
the electric instinct that, compared to 
man’s heavy, slow-moving, reasoning 
power, seems almost godlike and un- 
erring ; but still we must deny (put- 
ting aside the unmeaningness of polite 
forms) that woman, whatever triumphs 
of domestic art she may attain, can 
ever achieve the first place even in the 
novel. The world has been spinning, 
we must all remember, some thousand 
years, to our certain knowledge, and 
yet millions of good mothers, and 
wives, and sisters as there have been, 
there has appeared no female disco- 
verer of starry secrets, no female Shak- 
speare, no female Milton, no female 
Plato ; and, therefore, from our past 
experience, we make bold to say, there 
will never be a female Cervantes, Le 
Sage, Fielding, Scott, or Dickens. We 
shall have grave pictures, interiors 
pink and white, heroes, heart-break- 
ings; but no Raphaelor Michel Angelo. 
The physical system of women would 
not ~~ such a strain of the brain. 
They have not the insight, they never 
can have the grasp. They do not 
know life, because the parlour is not 
life ; they do not know the poor or 
the wretched. They do not mix in 
our police-courts, gambling-houses, 
camps, cabins, and such places, where 
man’s life, in the more eventful as- 
pects, is passed. They travel only 
along the fenton way ; they share in 
few adventures ; they do not rough 
it ; they do not suffer enough ; they 
live in hothouses, glazed and scented ; 
they judge of how man treats man, 
by how man treats woman; they 
think they know how man feels, and 
they only know how woman feels ; 
they live in a small walled-in world ; 
they know little of the glitter of fame 
and wealth ; they have few misers, 
few conquerors, among them ; they 
have griefs, but they are not tempted 
as we are ; they may write domestic 
poems, but they will never write 
classic novels. Now on this text, 
take as a comment S. C. Hall’s 
* Woman’s Story” (Hurst and Black- 
ett), a clever, poetical, strong-minded, 
mature woman’s novel, eminently un- 
real, and almost impossible, yet plea- 
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sant reading, and worth eating up tothe 
veryrind, though occasionally mouthy 
and diffuse. In the first place, it is 
spoiled by being told by a third per- 
son—a nobody ; a shadowy, charac- 
terless friend of Mr. Lyndsay’s fa- 
mily—a great observer, as unlike the 
authoress we started with as needs be. 
Now this is all nonsense : your quiet 
nobodiesare dull nonentities; your real 
note-taking mental spies are soon dis- 
covered, not to be treated in that sort 
of family way which is only another 
phrase for selfish indifference and 
neglect. The fact of this writer being 
a nobody is insisted upon with perti- 
nacity by Mrs. Hall, the more and 
more foolish and improbable it ap- 
pears ; she rubs and rubs till the spot 
will break out on the skin. Had she 
told the story in her own omnipresent 

rson, all this rude machinery might 

ve been got rid of. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyndsay reside near 
the Fir-grove, “on the broad bold 
heath of Hampstead,” (is the poet 
of Killarney growing quite Cockney?) 
The writer gloats on the deep 
grey shadowy common of Finchley, 
near London, mighty L., “ gorging 
the vale of the sweeping Thames” 
with masts and palaces. Mr. Lyndsay 
is narrow-minded, morose, and mys- 
terious. Mrs. Lyndsay is a “snappish, 
fidgetty little woman,” always finding 
fault with somebody. Mr. Lyndsay 
dresses badly, and is subject to sud- 
den mental spasms, evidently imply- 
ing some early misdeed that is to 
clear up. He has an Irish groom, 
one Jerry, fond of the family, 
dis’ d, without provocation, to 
tell family broils, and drone about 
his horses. Unexpectedly this ill- 
tempered, wrong-headed, Mrs. Lynd- 
7 becomes the mother of a girl, 
whom she pampers, pets, and spoils. 
Then comes a sketch, in loose water- 
colours, of a sea-side village, on the 
Sussex coast, near Arundel Castle; or, 
as Mrs. Hall would say, “the stately 
castle of Arundel.” Nobody and Helen 
the child) go on a visit there to the 
fiddletons, Mrs. Lyndsay’s relations. 
Mrs. Middleton is the perfect, saintly, 
Christian lady. The daughter, Flo- 
rence, is perfection—the foil of Helen, 
the dark poetess, the proud, the wil- 
ful, the intractable. Helen is imagi- 
native; is roused by the ballads of 
one Mary Ryland, a cripple mantua- 
maker, who stands out white and pale 
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against the gaudy-coloured old maids 
and gossiping majors of Hampstead, 
some thirty yearsago. The Lyndsays’ 
firm breaks, and there isa iene 
able frantic scene with the foolish, 
wrong-headed Mrs. Lyndsay, who had 
set her mind on Helen’s “cutting out” 
her rival, Florence, her saintly cousin. 
Lyndsay, who appeared a fool, turns 
up a brave, honest man, and pays 
twenty shillingsin the pound. Jerry 
is turned off. Things, however, get 
worse and worse, and the selfish wife, 
petulant and tormenting, determines 
to leave her husband, who is driven 
by her violence into a fit (a well- 
written scene). Helen, the impressive, 
stays with her sorely-wounded father; 
the mother packs up the china and 
limoges, and departs. Perpetual bick- 
ering had hardened her naturally un- 
feeling nature into brutality. 

The mother and daughter suddenly 
leave Hampstead stealthily, and are 
lost sight of. Helen eventually turns 
up as a rising poetess of the day, 
giving an opportunity to Mrs. Hall 
to say many smart, stinging things of 
literary people, and to sketch some 
celebrities, while a suspicious Mr. 
Marley has fallen in love with 
Florence. Nobody meets Helen again. 
She has now sculptured marble 
hands, and a finely-moulded throat. 

Helen has determined to pay 
off her old father’s debts, to prove 
that the mind has no sex, to snub 
man, and earn the immortality 
which follows literary success. She 
must yet endure many more storms 
and bitter hail blasts of grief and afflic- 
tion. From the first, however, there 
is a flaw in the diamond. Intolera- 
ble pride drives her scornfully to 
receive the praises of great people, 
who look upon art and such things se- 
cretly as only a superior sort of danc- 
ing-dogism. She becomes the lion of 
a season; the centre of all eyes—the 
core of the restless no-whither world ; 
the Queen Solomon that all the 
foolish virgins and fuzzy queens of 
Sheba of a jammed, hot, elbowing 
soiree, nudge and strain to see. Lion- 
taming missionaries, heroes who have 
surrendered cities, heroes who have 
taken them after some years labour, 
and other London padded, lisping Her- 
culeses of the club, ogle or flatter her. 
So farsogood. There is here moral pur- 
pose, or rather morals without much 
purpose, and good careful writing by 
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a lady who has seen literary society, 
and can describe it. The bad train- 
ing of a genius by a mysterious, quies- 
cent father, and a vulgar, silly mother, 
is brought out with pathos, and due 
attention to hits. We see Helen grow- 
ing up into no belief in any standard 
of truth. She has grown blind to all 
difference between black and white. 
She acts no longer from principle, 
but from passion. Her trials and final 
electrical return to goodness are mixed 
up with smart sketches of the oddi- 
ties of Irish serving people; glimpses 
of literary people, aaah, ego- 
tistic, L. E. L. seen only by us for 
a moment, as a lightning flash, and 
other less names—some rather mali- 
ciously clever caricatures. The vulgar 
Mrs. Major Cobbleton is amusing and 
hearty; and as for Jerry, the Irish 
servant, when he flings himself down 
with his link before Helen’s car- 
riage at the opera door, or when he 
tells long yarns about “ the troubles,” 
and how he was hung and cut down, 
we like him because he is faithful, 
enthusiastic, and himself. 

Mrs. Hall has strong words for 
things she dislikes, and gives her 
feelings about such dislikes, thinking 
them arguments ; and they are just as 
good. “At clubs,” says our authoress, 
‘men indulge in selfish luxuries 
beyond their means; there they go to 
meet their friends; there they go to 
drink or play.” Such is a specimen 
of her objections. Indeed she puts in 
that proud female Ishmael’s (Helen’s) 
mouth some very bitter words, true 
as they are stinging. She is hard 
upon white lies and absolution. It 
is a strong scene where that myste- 
rious man of evil, Marley, who re- 
venges himself on Helen for her 
father having deceived his mother by 
a false marriage; he is, in fact, 
Mrs. Lyndsay’s natural son; throws 
his toils around his wretched sister 
to induce her to help him to marry 
Florence, threatening her if she dis- 
closes his real position to unmask 
her, and prevent her marriage with 
the son of a proud woman of rank. 
This knot and complication, though 
melodramatic, is grand at the moment 
of the dreadful struggle, when Marley 
threatens if Helen does not give him 
sign and agreement, to deprive her of 
her husband, to drive her successful 
play from the stage, and make her a 
stained outcast for ever. Helen is 
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ready for any sacrifice but of her love. 
She is struggling between the hands 
of the good spirit and claws of the 
angel when Je rushes in, an- 
nounces the arrival of two policemen 
for Marley, who runs to the window, 
and breaks through, and escapes. 
Helen is saved. There is great pathos 
in the way, the victory once won— 
the terrible victory over pride and 
self once won—how the repentant 
pete genius—delights to abase 
1erself, and own her guilt and shame 
before Florence’s father, before the 
proud, aristocratic mother and her 
aristocratic lover. She scourges her 
delicate skin with sharp thongs in 
bitter wailing penitence. She traces 
back the growth of the great sin of 
her life; and with heart purified, she 
emerges from the fiery path wiser 
and better. Her self-reliance grows 
more human and loving—she who 
had said that she would rather be 
sacrificed or pent up in a cage than 
pitied becomes elevated by faith, 
and that is the moral of the book. 
Need we relate the end of the story. 
Marley turns out to have been ar- 
rested for forgery, and, after the 
manner of all novel villains, poisons 
himself to save the jury trouble. 
Helen, too, turns out, after all, legi- 
timate; for Marley’s mother, before 
her intrigue with Mr. Lyndsay, ap- 
pears to have been married. Jerry, 
of course, is pensioned, and Helen 
turns out a clever old maid and cele- 
brated authoress, famous for standin 

up for the truth at all hazards an 

at all times. The last we see of our 
friends of the novel is (we really 
get interested, in spite of some fan- 
tasies) in an appropriate tableau on 
the sward in front of the Brighton 
esplanade, on a lovely day in August. 
Soft-hearted women love to see 
things comfortable and happy at last. 
There is Mr. Middleton, with his 
hand on a_bath-chair containing 
Florence, still broken in health, but 
slowly convalescent. By her side 
walks Helen, busying herself kindly 
with the invalid’s shawl. We hope 
we are mistaken in fancying we see 
in this work a sort of laudator tem- 
poris acti passing over our authoress. 
She derides modern improvement 
societies, “that would as soon pull 
down a cathedral as look at it.” She 
is indignant at fast young men and 
girls who call their fathers “gover- 
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nors.” She is a strong-minded wo- 
man, who feels about their grievances. 
Her blow here is such a clean-cutting 
one that we must example it for 
Aurora Leigh’s benefit. 


“ So busied is the particular sect about 
real or imaginary grievances—so eager 
to overturn the laws of God, and to 
make a new position for themselves—so 
busy about certain ‘rights’ as to become 
quite oblivious of certain duties ; in fact, 
strange as it may seem, they desire to 
be considered men in all things except 
their responsibilities. I have, not, how- 
ever, heard how they intend to dispose 
of the marital question, or the duties of 
maternity.” 


Well put in, Mrs. Hall! Straight 
from the shoulder—good nervous 
hitting, enough to knock any strong- 
minded woman out of the [wedding] 


ring. 
he usual want of organization— 
round-plan and scaffold-making—is, 
owever, wanting, in no small degree, 
to the full success of Mrs. Hall’s clever 
Anglo-Irish story. Many of the cle- 
verest thoughts seem after-thoughts, 
and are shaped out suddenly and fit- 
fully. Marley is a mere black shadow 
—a purposeless villain, with no rea- 
son in his madness; and what is worst 
of all, the turning point in Helen’s 
life—her consent, from mistaken and 
uilty pride, to his schemes upon 
lorence’s affections and fortune—is 
told in a weak way, long after it has 
happened—a most reprehensible 
ractice, a feeble distortion, a fault 
ike the Greek mode of relating, in- 
stead of acting, the catastrophe. 
There is a strong imagination that, 
while it preserves truth to itself— 
what painters call breadth, local co- 
lour, and harmony—makes strange 
things appear real. The Woman 
Story, it is no story to say, is worth 
reading. Mrs. Hall’s story is a pre- 
Raphaelite domestic picture, with its 
nervous spasms, and situations of love, 
and guilt, and repentance, enforced 
upon us by the adjunct of carefully- 
painted carpets. ou can see the 
red and the cords, the squares and the 
yellow. 
Now we have “Freida the Jong- 
léur,” by Barbara Hemphill,* author 
of “Lionel Deerhurst,” which is quite 
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in the old plate-armour style, but yet 
has much merits, and is interesting, 
because its unrealities and impossi- 
bilities are softened and mellowed by 
the light of a powerful imagination. 
Tt does not begin very promisingly 
with its murky, Maclise sort of villain, 
Charles de Valois. It begins notafter 
the Miss Bronte familiar style of River- 
ston—“TI had been a fortnight in 
London ;” or James’s, “One morning 
in December, two horsemen might 
have been descried ;” but like an his- 
torical essay, “ Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, Charles Count 
de Valois repaired to Munich, in pur- 
suance of some political treaties hich 
Philip le Bel.” Nor do we much 
warm at the meeting of the “hero of 
many a hard-fought battle” with the 
hazel-eyed Roman Juno, Beatrix Vis- 
conti; nor is the flight of Beatrix 
with the handsome Knight Templar 
much more exciting than the dull 
pas of one of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s academic pictures. The 
final sacrifice that burnt up the vo- 
luptuous order of errant knights, 
Mrs. Hemphill deliberately assigns 
to this elopement, believing more 
than we do in hidden and causeless 
events, rather than in long lines of 
progress, or sequences, such as history 
now points to. The author mixes up 
with Freida the Saxon Jongléur, the 
Pagan, the itinerant Fanny Ellsler of 
the Richardsons of that day. We 
need scarcely say that she appears in 
drawers of white Persian silk, clasped 
by elastic gold armlets, or that over 
those bewitching drawers comes a 
robe of the azure silk of Damascus. 
Freida the Jongléur is a shadowy, 
incoherent, black and white business 
—always animated, sometimes amus- 
ing, but never sound, natural, or true. 
The figures are of the royal Madame 
Tussaud school: their robes are tin- 
selled ; they move by clock-work 
jerks; and they are full, we are quite 
sure, not of blood, but of sawdust. 
About that incoherent newspaper- 
report sort of novel, “ Howard Plun- 
kett,” by Kinahan Cornwallis, the less, 
we think, we say, the better. Ship- 
wrecks, houses of correction, para- 
cides, end with the hero coming 
suddenly heir of the Bandum estates 








* We lament to say that since the above critique was written the talented Irish 


author of ‘‘ Freida the Jongléur” has deceased. 
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(part of the scene is in Wicklow), and 
going in triumph into Kinsale Castle 
with his bride. A worse mixture of 
New York, Ireland, and Australia, we 
never met with. 

“Cuthbert St. Elme; or, Passages 
in the Life of a Politician” (Hurst and 
Blackett), after this, is like passing 
from the rush of a boxing-night pit 
into the sweet air of a Belgravian 
drawing-room. The characters are 
real and probable—not crowded and 
vulgar—dramatic, distinct, and tho- 
roughly made out. The writing arises 
occasionally to epigram, as when a 
small diplomatist’s mind is said to 
be a succession of pigeon-holes, or 
when a crafty man’s laugh is described 
as a mixture of the dog’s and hyena’s. 
The young peer and the literary ad- 
venturer are well contrasted—the 
sinful beauty and the pretty heroine, 
the mysterious Russian and the self- 
ish politician, are all tinted from 
life, rather than inventions. The 
book is slightly written, but is full 
of smart, fashionable sketches, which 

before you like magic-lantern 
slides. There is no great prophetic 
foresight in the thoughts or opinions 
—no foretelling of change ; the poor 
are hidden away behind the silk cur- 
tains ; the quotations are stale French 
ones—effete. There is not much 
heart ; there is a great deal too much 
of the old zoco co metaphor. 

**He gazed through the long arcade 
of life. All seemed straight and smooth 
before him; but ages succeeded ages, 
through the gloomy passages. The way 
brightened, and he knew not where the 
light should glimmer.” 


But we must close our article by a 
notice of Lady Ponsonby’s successful 
novel, “The Two Brothers.” This lady 
has the artist power of constructing a 
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story. She interests and holds you ; 
she instructs as much as she amuses. 
She describes truthfully and transpa- 
rently, and writes pure sound English. 
She has poetry : wit sparkles at her 
command. Her sentiment is genuine, 
earnest, and powerful ; she does not 
try to mix scent with God’s maydew. 
She writes with finish, completeness, 
and unity ; she sees clearly, and de- 
scribes what she sees ; she has no 
screaming passion about her; nor do 
her characters bellow or go mad. In 
short, in all they do and say there is 
a quiet, gentle tone. 

As we are about to rise from our 
table, a green book, covered with 
gilding, catches our eye: it is a re- 
print of poor Gerald Griffin’s “Tales 
of a Jury Room,”—=stories supposed 
to be overheard by an inquisitive 
stranger, who has accidentally got 
locked up with a refractory jurv. 
Some of them are rather dull, others 
run over with the real mountain dew 
of redundant Arabian-Irish fancy. 
They excel in freshness, but are loose 
and free in style. 

“Halloa! what are these books 
there ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, a basketful of 
novels from Grafton-street for review- 
ing. I think the porter as brought 
them was swearing like a trooper, 
because they are so heavy.” 

“Very well (sighs), that will do.” 
What have we here: “Cream ; or, the 
Autobiography of a Thief” (it should 
be plagiarist), by Charles Reade. A 
sketchy, audacious failure, with a 
bad tone. “ Wild Oats,” by Captain 
Wraxall. A Bohemian novel, rough, 
but amusing. 

But the dreadful word “finis” comes 
down on us like a chopper, and we shut 
up our desk. 


THE STATE OF DONEGAL—GWEEDORE AND CLOUGHANEELY. 


WIruin the last twelve months pub- 
lic attention has been a good deal 
directed to the condition of a part of 
Ireland previously but little known, 
and we now propose to present our 
readers with a brief outline of those 
occurrences which have made famous 
the wilds of Gweedore and Clough- 
aneely. And the subject is an im- 
portant one; for in this obscure cor- 
ner of Ireland a flame is being kindled 
which will, if unextinguished, spread 





far and wide, and shake the rights 
of property, if not defy the power of 
British law. 

The districts of Cloughaneely and 
Gweedore are situated in the north- 
western part of the county Donegal. 
They include the two parishes of Ray- 
munterdony and Tullaghobegly, and 
comprise more than 80,000 acres. The 
total number of inhabitants is about 
9,000. The ocean extends along the 
whole of the north side of these dis- 
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tricts, and in their southern limits are 
included the noble chain of mountains 
from Muckish to Errigal, which rise 
abruptly to heights varying from 1,600 
to 2,400 feet above the sea level. 
The country between the sea and the 
mountains is undulating in its charac- 
ter. There are many thousand acres 
of good arable land, bordering the sea, 
and extending, in some places, almost 
to the foot of the mountains; but by 
far the greater portion consists of what 
is technically called “mountain,” i.e., 
tracts of uncultivated rising ground, 
where heather and coarse grass flourish 
in abundance during the greater part 
of the year, but which are bleak and 
dismal to the last degree in winter. 

There is a vast quantity of excellent 
turf all through the country, and the 
sea-weed which is thrown on the 
shore after a gale from the north, 
proves an admirable manure, so that, 
as far as fuel and the power of culti- 
vating land are concerned, the pea- 
santry are unusually fortunate. They 
live, in fact, as Mr. Bagwell lately said 
they used to live, “in rude plenty :” 
that is to say, they have abundance 
of fuel, plenty of potatoes and oat- 
meal (the kind of food they like and 
are accustomed to)—they are warmly 
clothed—they havea remarkably large 
quantity of cows, horses, sheep, and 
cur-dogs. Their houses are generally 
well thatched, and sometimes slated, 
and, alas ! only too proof to light and 
air. In fact, they possess all the o 
perties of hotbeds, excepting glass, 
which the Celtic peasants utterly 
eschew, while they keep their houses, 
and generally their persons, in a state 
of most luxurious filth. 

Their houses and farms are held by 
the peasantry in this district nominally 
as tenants at will to the owners of the 
soil; leases are quite unknown, but a 
firmer hold is given them by the pre- 
valent custom of tenant-right—a cus- 
tom which too often makes the tenants 
de facto owners of the land, subject 
only to a kind of rent-charge, which 
they pay the so-called landlord. Ifa 
tenant falls into heavy arrears, or for 
any reason becomes unable to keep 
his farm, he holds a sort of auction of 
the “ good-will” of it. Sums varying 
from ten to twenty-five years’ purchase 
are paid for this good-will, and with- 
out such payment no new tenant dare 
take ion. The out-going tenant 


consults the landlord’s wishes about 
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transferring the farm to the “pur- 
chaser,” and in general these transfers 
are carried on in a friendly spirit be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and are 
often rather for the benefit of the 
former, as he is always paid arrears 
of rent out of the money paid for good- 
will. But it is evident that the prac- 
tice must be very injurious to the new 
tenant, as he pays down all his ready 
cash, and often goes heavily into 
debt for more, to provide purchase- 
money. Then he begins farming as a 
pauper, unable to purchase seed, stock, 
or farming implements, constantly op- 
pressed by ves angusta domi in every 
sense of the word, and too often over- 
whelmed beneath the weight of debt. 
While there is this settled (though 
not satisfactory) state of things with 
respect to the houses and farms of 
the peasants, there exists in the wide 
mountain pastures a bone of great con- 
tention. Until within the last few 
years very little notice has been paid 
y the landlords to these thousands 
of heather-clad acres. They regarded 
them as the abode of grouse and hares ; 
and if Manus Doogan’s cow or Ferrigal 
Sweeny’s sheep caught his honour’s 
eye, he did not think it worth while to 
make a row about an odd case of tres- 
pass. Encouraged by impunity, people 
from great distances often sent their 
sheep for a summer’s run on the waste 
mountains, paying only for the “ herd- 
ing.” But about three years since, 
some English and Scotch sheep-farmers 
observed the extent and quality of the 
pasture of these wastes, and found 
that the district was admirably suited 
for a peculiar black-faced breed. They 
came to the gentlemen who possessed 
the largest tracts of mountain, and 
offered them for a considerable por- 
tion of these wastes a rent, which, 
though moderate, was very much 
better than nothing; and four of the 
landowners of the district agreed to 
their terms, and put them in posses- 
sion—reserving, however, for their 
tenants as much mountain as they 
required for their own stock. The 
peasantry, naturally enough, grumbled 
a good deal at a limit being put to 
the wanderings of their flocks; but 
well knowing that they never were in 
possession of the mountains, directly 
or indirectly, they at first made no op- 
ition to the advent of the strangers. 

or a time all went on peaceably ; 
large flocks of Scotch sheep were 
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brought over, and throve on a soil so 
like that of their own Highlands. 

But there were others in these dis- 

tricts who could not tamely submit 
to the introduction of strangers, and 
these strangers Protestants. The Ro- 
man Catholic priests had lorded it 
over the native Celts of Gweedore 
and Cloughaneely witha despoticsway 
that would seem incredible to those 
who know it not by personal observa- 
tion. So vigorous a part did these 
priests take in the government of the 
district, that they withheld the rites 
of their Church from any of their flock 
who ventured to break the tenant- 
ight rules; and they were, and we 
believe still are, in the habit of hold- 
ing a court of arbitration on such 
questions. 

Excited by feelings we shall pre- 
sently explain, the peasants began a 
system of outrage, which is without 
a parallel. Night after night the 
Scotch sheep disappeared by tens, 
twenties, and even hundreds, and for 
some time no trace could be found of 
their bodies. 

In the southern limits of these dis- 
tricts, in one of the most desolate spots 
of the British empire, where great 
mountains enclose a gloomy sheet of 
water, and no tree or shrub refreshes 
the eye, wearied with the wild desola- 
tion of grey rock and purple heather, 
and with no human habtation near 
to relieve the oppressive loneliness, 
one of the Scotch shepherds had 
taken up his abode. One night, 
December 10, 1856, a large num- 
ber of armed men surrounded his 
house, and demanded that admittance 
which they were able to enforce. The 
shepherd was unarmed, and his wife, 
a gentle matron, was suffering from 
illness ; no resistance could be made, 
and the men rushed in. Some searched 
the house for concealed arms; one, 
with presented pistol, demanded her 
husband’s watch from thesick woman, 
while the others required the shep- 
herd to swear, on a book which they 
took for a Bible, that he would within 
a fortnight quit the country. This 
outrage excited the police to strenuous 
efforts, and from this time forward 
numbers of sheep were found muti- 
lated and slaughtered in various ways. 
Many were found drowned in Altan 
Lake ; the throats of others were cut. 
As many as eighteen were found buried 
in one hole, with sods of turf between 
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each row of six. Some were beheaded, 
and others tied in pairs, so that they 
could not move, and thus were starved 
to death. A body of police were placed 
in the shepherd’s dwelling at Altan 
Lake, and forty-six others were added 
to the small force already in the coun- 
try—not, however, without opposi- 
tion. One morning the neighbourhood 
was thrown into excitement by the 
news that a barrack which had just 
been finished for the reception of a 
police force had been so skilfully 
undermined that it tumbled down, 
and a significant rumour was spread 
through the country that if a separate 
policeman was set to guard each sheep, 
the destruction of the obnoxious flocks 
would not be abated. 

The Grand Jury of the county then 
madea presentment against those parts 
of Gweedore and Cloughaneely where 
the outrages were committed, in order 
to recompense the sheep farmers for 
the losses they had sustained ; and for 
the collection of the impost, as well 
as to suppress the outrages which had 
called for it, an additional police force 
was sent down, whose expenses were 
also charged on the district; and a 
sum amounting altogether to less than 
£2,400 was levied. Large rewards 
were offered for informations against 
the perpetrators; the resident land- 
lords and magistrates were fearless in 
their efforts to maintain the law ; the 
police were active and zealous in en- 
deavouring to put down the excesses. 
Thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren must have been familiar with 
the plans and movements of the sheep- 
killers, and yet to the present month 
the system of outrage is not checked. 

Though we do not accuse the Roman 
Catholic priests of instigating their 
people to these outrages, yet we can- 
not absolve them of the guilt of excit- 
ing the peasants against their land- 
lords, the Protestant shepherds, and 
the administration of the law. In 
support of this, we have only to refer 
to those addresses which the reverend 
gentlemen have published and re- 

yeated, and which we shall now ana- 
ze. 
"The names of the Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely priests first became 
publicly known from their connexion 
with a petition which about a year 
ago was presented to Parliament. In 
this petition a strong case was stated 
against the landlords of these districts, 
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and appended thercto were the names 
of more than 2,070 complainants. It 
was declared in Parliament, however, 
that this multitude of signatures 
(with three exceptions) were not ge- 
nuine! That was a heavy blow to 
these Roman Catholicclergymen. The 
peasantry had paid sharply for their 
sheep-killing propensity ; they would 
hardly like to incur another such pe- 
nalty, and there was danger of their 
deserting their guides. Then the 
priests made one bold struggle to re- 
assure these “innocent Celts.” The 
three who live in the district, to- 

ether with seven other priests resid- 
ing at distances varying from twelve 
to thirty-three miles from Gwee- 
dore, met in Dunfanaghy on January 
18, 1858, and carried, without oppo- 
sition, a set of resolutions appointin 
themselves treasurers, secretaries, me | 
managers of any funds they could 
raise “to relieve the peasants,” who 
were said to be “at present under- 
going the most indescribable suffer- 
Ings and privations.” Theyalso agreed 
to and published an “Appeal,” the 
statements contained in which we 
shall examine :— 


‘* APPEAL,—COUNTRYMEN AND FEL- 
Low-CuristTians.—In the wilds of 
Donegal, down in the bogs and glens of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely, thousands 
upon thousands of human beings, made 
after the image and likeness of God, are 
perishing, or next to perishing, amidst 
squalidness and in misery, for want of 
food and clothing, far away from human 
aid and pity. On behalf of these famish- 
ing victims of oppression and persecu- 
tion, we venture to appeal to your kind 
sympathies and religious feelings, and 
hope that, for the sake of Him who bore 
our infirmities, you will share with us 
their distress by lending some substantial 
assistance to enable us to relieve their 
wretchedness, and rescue them from 
death and starvation.” 

Would not any person reading the 
above naturally suppose the peasant 
were in immediate danger of “ death 
and starvation,” and suffering from 
persecution ? The absurdity of these 
statements we shall be able best to 
show when we come to the particulars 
to which the reverend gentlemen con- 
descend. The appeal proceeds :— 


“The districts of Gweedore and 
Cloughaneely are the bleakest and most 
mountainous in Donegal or in Ireland. 
The entire surface is broken up by huge, 
abrupt, and irregular hills of granite, 
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covered with a texture of stunted heath, 
while the space between is but ashaking 
and spongy marsh. The inhabitants of 
these wilds are all Celts of the ‘pure 
old race, with the pure old faith,’ who ° 
cultivate small patches of arable land 
along the shore or Claddagh, on which 
their wretched cabins are built, and 
subsist principally by rearing stock and 
grazing sheep on the steep sides of their 
mountains and in their hollow glens, 
The increase of their flocks they sold to 
meet the landlord’s rent, and the other 
exigencies of life; while of the wool of 
their sheep they manufactured frieze and 
tammy as clothing for the male and 
female members of their families respec- 
tively. Thus, from time immemorial, 
they lived in the enjoyment of these 
wild mountains, leading a most innocent 
and peaceable rural life, warm and faith- 
ful in their friendships,while their attach- 
ment to the old faith was stronger than 
death.” 


After perusing this, one is tempted . 


to suspect that it was written by the 
farthest off of thesympathizing priests. 
“Huge abrupt hills” do, indeed, exist 
in these districts—but they are on the 
southern limits. The general aspect 
of the country is not unlike the re- 
moter parts of the County Wicklow, 
undulating, bounded by hills; but in 
some places it is level and highly culti- 
vated. We could point to a part 
nearly five miles square, unbroken by 
a single “abrupt hill.” The writer of 
theabove paragraph must be acunning 
geologist to discover that the quartz 
mountains are made of granite. 

As for the Celts who dwell on the 
sea shore, they have, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, a great source of 
plenty in the abundant manure for 
their potatoes which the sea-weed af- 
fords, and they have another source 
of profit in the kelp, which is made 
in very large quantities along the 
coast. 

That the cabins of the people are 
wretched and dirty we do not deny— 
but we assert that this is no proof of 
destitution—for those whose “rude 
plenty” is unquestioned, choose to 
dwell in filthy hovels, and indignantly 
repel any attempt to make them clean 
or—to our poor ideas—comfortable. 

The concluding remark of the para- 
graph just quoted is a “ flourish of 
rhetoric’ of that kind which suits 
silly shop-boys, and the disciples of 
“Young Ireland.” 

The Appeal proceeds:— 


‘*Last year brought a sad change on 
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these warm-hearted peasants. All the 
landlords of these districts, save one, 
simultaneously deprived them of their 
mountains, giving them to Scotch and 
English graziers for sheep-walks, and, 
at the same time, doubled, trebled, and 
in many instances quadrupled the rents 
on the miserable patches left them.” 


The second sentence evinces a reck- 
less disregard fortruth. “All theland- 
lords, save one,simultaneously deprived 
them of their mountains.” There 
are eleven landowners in the district 
who have tracts of mountain in their 
possession.* Of these eleven, only 
Jour set an acre of land to any Scotch 
or English shepherd. The remaining 
seven are unable to decide which of 
them is the one honoured by the 
priests’ exception. The statement that 
all the landlords “doubled,” &c., their 
rents is simply untrue. 

Weare next told that the mountains 
were “peopled with sheep.” We fear 
that these reverend gentlemen are 
slightly confused in their views of the 
pastoral office and its objects. 

Then there follows an attempt to 
persuade the public that the Scotch 
sheep navighed naturally, or through 
the neglect of the shepherds— 


*«But sadder still, the strange sheep 
imported to these mountains throve not. 
Last winter was very prejudicial to 
sheep, particularly under Scotch treat- 
ment—the Donegal mountains [perhaps 
thisis a misprint for mountaineers | proved 
treacherous, and their tracts devious to 
strangers. The sheep recently placed 
on this strange pasturage were prone, 
from natural instinct, to wander, and 
the Scotch shepherds were surprisingly 
negligent in the duties of their calling. 
The natural consequence was, that large 
numbers of the sheep strayed, large 
numbers of them were lost in bog-holes, 
and large numbers perished through the 
inclemency of the winter and the want 
of proper care.” 


Do the reverend gentlemen mean 
to persuade us that the sheep, weary 
with their wanderings, cut their own 
throats—tied stones round their own 
necks, and drowned themselves—cut 
off each other’s heads, and then lay 
down in layers and buried themselves 
neatly ? 

The steps taken to prevent thesheep 
from being prematurely turned into 
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mutton, is made matter of politi- 
cal capital, and affords fuel for the 
flame of religious hatred which these 
reverend gentlemen think it advisable 
to kindle— 


** During the penal laws, we are told 
that Grand Jury levies were made upon 
Irish Catholics for losses sustained by 
Protestant merchants at the hands of 
Catholic powers, with whom England 
might happen to be then at war. It 
must have been in the same spirit that, 
in order to recompense these losses of the 
Scotch and English graziers, an enor- 
mous and unjust Grand Jury Warrant 
— obtained against these innocent 

elts.’ 


That the payment of this tax pressed 
heavily on many of the peasants, no 
one will think of denying. But when 
a crime is* committed and repeated, 
which cannot but be known to a whole 
neighbourhood, those are surely not 
unjustly punished who shield the per- 
petrators ; and it may be added, that 
the custom prevalent in these districts 
of hoarding up money for purchasing 
the “ good-will” of farms, rendered it 
needless for the country people to sell 
any part of their property to meet the 
tax. 

We have made diligent and unpre- 
judiced inquiries relative to an al- 
leged sale of food, cradles, &c., by the 
peasants, for this purpose, and have 
failed to discover a single instance. 

Not content with general state- 
ments, the reverend gentlemen “will 
venture a little into detail.” They 
would have acted more sagaciously if 
they had kept to generalities :— 


** There are at this moment 800 fami- 
lies subsisting on sea-weed, crabs, 
cockles, or any other edible matter they 
ean pick up along the sea-shore, or 
scrape off the rocks.” 


Observe that this was written on 
the 18th of January, a time of year 
when it is well known that not an 
eatable crab or cockle could be had for 
love or money. As for 800 families 
subsisting on sea-weed, the thing is 
physically impossible. Such diet must 
produce dreadful disease, and these 
districts are remarkably free from sick- 
ness. But the people in Cloughaneely 
and Gweedore are very partial to boiled 
sea-weed as a “kitchen” to their po- 





*See General Valuation of Ireland; Union of Dunfanaghy. Dated 21st Sep. 


tember, 1857. 
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tatoes, though they would not touch 
boiled turnips, which they consider to 
be fit only for cattle. If there were 
as is next asserted) “600 adults of 
th sexes going bare-footed through 
sheer poverty,” residents and observ- 
ant travellers could not but have no- 
ticed them ; but a bare-footed man is 
scarcely ever to be seen, though it is 
the custom all through Donegal for 
women, even of comfortable Protest- 
ant families, to go barefoot about their 
farms and neighbourhood. We are 
assured by two gentlemen, who lately 
drove on a “fair day” all through 
these districts, that of several hundred 
men whom they met, not an indivi- 
dual was without good shoes and 
stockings ; while not more than half 
the women they saw were barefoot. 

We can give an unqualffied contra- 
diction to the next assertion—that 
“there are about 700 families that 
have neither bed nor bed-clothes, but 
are forced to lie upon the cold damp 
earth, in the rags worn by them 
during the day.” 

There is much disregard to clean- 
liness among the Celtic peasants ; but 
we repudiate the disgusting picture 
drawn by their priests of the noctur- 
nal arrangements of these “chaste and 
virtuous peasants” :— 

‘** There are about 800 families without 
a second bed; fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, being huddled together 
as best they can.” 


Now, let any one add 700 families 
who are said in one part of the 
Appeal to have no beds to the 800 
“a have but one, and the result is, 
that 1,500 families are represented to 
be in this miserable condition. Al- 
lowing six persons to each family, we 
find that there are said to be in these 
districts 9,000 individuals either with- 
out any beds, or huddled together in 
the manner described. But the whole 
population of the two districts does 
not exceed 9,000, of whom 550 are 
Protestants, who, certainly, are not 
in the state described by the Roman 
Catholic priests. The representation 
thus conveyed of the habits of “the 

ure old race and the pure old faith” 
is not flattering. 

We have not ascertained the exact 
number of cotton shirts possessed by 
thousands of the male population ; 
but we can fearlessly assert that the 
peasants are, at least, as well dressed 
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as those of any other remote part of 
Ireland. The men, however, here, as 
elsewhere, prefer flannel to cotton 
shirts ; and this, we suppose, gave rise 
to the shrewd remark of the reverend 
gentlemen—that “thousands of the 
male population have only one cotton 
shirt, and wear none while it is being 
washed, while thousands have not 
even one” :— 


‘There are about 400 families, in 
which there may be half-a-dozen of full- 
grown females, who have only one dress 
among them in which they can appear 
in public; mothers and daughters alter- 
nately using this common wardrobe when 
they go out of doors.” 


We have seen in these districts, 
at fairs and markets, and going to 
chapel on a Sunday, multitudes of 
women as well dressed for their class 
as one could find in any part of Ire- 
land. That a ragged urchin may now 
and then be found, is quite possible; 
but though we have explored these 
districts, our eyes have not been 
shocked by the sight of a single boy 
or girl, over ten years old, whose 
clothing was so insufficient as to be 
at all indecent ; and though a number 
of them may be dressed up, or rather 
undressed, to meet the “ charitable 
eye” of some sympathizing reporter, 
the description given in the Appeal— 
of “thousands of youths of both sexes 
verging on the age of puberty, who 
are so partially and scantily clothed, 
that modesty forbids one to look at 
them” —completes a tissue of absurd- 
ity and misrepresentation. The state- 
ment, of course, winds up with an 
appeal for funds. 

‘he close of the Appeal is couched 
in the well-known slang which formed 
the “Spirit of the Nation” in the 
days of Meagher, Mitchell, and Smith 
O’Brien :— 


** And, finally, before all, and beyond 
all, we appeal to the patriotic young 
men of Ireland. This fine old Celtic 
race is about being crushed aside to make 
room for Scotch and English sheep. We 
appeal to your noble and generous feel- 
ings, as men and patriots, to assist us 
in our efforts to prevent their total ex- 
tinction. We declare it, in the face of 
the world, as our solemn conviction, 
that, in the sight of God and men, there 
is not a more precious offering than alms 
from the patriot’s muscular hand, when 
given for the love of country and the 
relief of his kind.” 
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This composition is signed by ten 
Roman Catholic priests ; and as these 

mtlemen afterwards scout the un- 
impeachable evidence of the Poor-law 
Inspector and others, on account of 
the distance at which the witnesses 
live from Gweedore, we append to 
their names the distances at which 
those who are non-residents live, ac- 
cording to their own mode of reckon- 
ing, viz., from the Gweedore Hotel : 


John Doherty, p.P., Carrigart, Rossgull, 
20 miles (at least). 

Hugh M‘Fadden, 
Cloughanecly. 

Daniel M‘Gee, p.p., Bunbeg, Gwee- 
dore. 

John O'Donnell, r.p., Dungloe, Rosses, 
12 miles. 

John Flanagan, v.r., Rathmelton, 22 
miles. 


P.P., Falcarragh, 


Hugh M‘Fadden, c.c., Allsaints, 33 
miles. 
James M/‘Fadden, c.c., Falcarragh, 


Cloughancely. 

Bernard M‘Monagle, c.c., Dunfanaghy, 
Doe, 15 miles. 

John M‘Groarty, c.c., Cashelmore, Doe, 
19 miles. 

Hugh Cullen, c.c., Rossgull, 20 miles 
(at least). 


The publication of this a was 
vigorously carried out: nearly every 
newspaper in Great Britain inserted 
the edifying details into which the 
ten priests had “‘ ventured.” 

Most of the Roman Catholic papers 
swallowed the tale at the first gulp. 
The landlords did not then think it 
advisable to publish a contradiction, 
preferring to await a regular investi- 
gation either from the Poor Law 
Commissioners or from Parliament. 

The account given in the House of 
Commons by Lord Naas, of the Poor 
Law Commissioners’ investigation, 
which took place immediately after, 
is so just that we cannot do better 
than transcribe it from the pages of 
the Times, of April 23 :— 


**The Poor Law Commissioners, act- 
ing under the direction of the late Go- 
vernment, very properly ordered an in- 
quiry to be instituted into the truth of 
these allegations, ard the officer selected 
to conduct the investigation was Mr. 
Hamilton, a public servant of great ex- 
perience and ability, who had been 
employed under the Poor Law Board 
throughout the whole of the famine. 
Before Mr. Hamilton arrived in the dis- 
trict the board of guardians of the union 


in which it was comprised, viz., the 
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Dunfanaghy Union, met and agreed to 
the following resolution :—‘ That having 
seen with regret and astonishment in 
the newspapers an appeal signed by ten 
Roman Catholic clergymen setting forth 
a dreadful state of destitution at present 
existing in this union, we consider our- 
selves called on, as the guardians of the 
a both from our own local know- 
edge and upon inquiry, to say such a 
statement is quite false and without any 
foundation ; and we think we are borne 
out in this by the fact of having only 
twenty-two paupers in the workhouse 
from the entire union.’ As some proof 
of the incorrectness of the statements 
that had been made as to the destitution 
of the people, the guardians asserted 
that in the month of February last there 
were only twenty-two paupers in the 
workhouse from the entire union; and 
they recommended that, as the ‘Appeal’ 
had been published for the purpose of 
raising money, the Poor Law Inspector 
should be instructed to inquire into the 
facts on the spot. Mr. Hamilton pro- 
ceeded with his inquiry, and examined 
as many persons as he could find likely 
to give evidence. Among these was the 
clerk and master of the workhouse, and 
he stated that only twenty-seven per- 
sons had applied for relief since the last 
harvest,and they were all admitted, and 
no applications for provisional relief had 
been made at the workhouse.” 

‘*Mr. Hamilton added, he found po- 
tatoes at every house, either stored in- 
side or in pits outside the premises ; and 
he saw an abundance of the potatoes 
pitted in the fields throughout the whole 
of the district, and there were unmis- 
takable marks of cattle in almost all the 
dwellings.” 


We might have supposed that the 
sworn evidence of fourteen respect- 
able witnesses, in opposition tothe as- 
sertions even of ten Roman Catholic 
clergymen (of whom only three were 
resident in these districts), would have 
induced sensible people to pause be- 
fore they gave unlimited credence to 
the tale of destitution. 

The sagacious Daniel O’Connell 
used to say, “Give a lie a week’s 
start, and you’ll never catch it.” And 
notwithstanding every reasonable 
proof of the absence of foundation 
tor these fictions, large sums of money 
have been given to “ relieve the starv- 
ing peasantry.” 

Sympathy, of a sterner and more 
suggestive character, was sent across 
the Atlantic. We copy from a Roman 
Catholic newspaper, a letter from the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Mulock, of St. 

47 
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John’s, to the Rev. John Dogherty, 
Secretary of the Committee :— 


**Rev. pear Sre,—The harrowing 
a you gave of the persecution 
and destitution of the poor people of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely is enough 
to make the blood boil with indignation. 
While England is weeping over the sor- 
rows of “ Uncle Tom,” and the imagi- 
nary wrongs of Italy, she allows a state- 
ment like yours to go forth to the 
world—astatementcalculated to degrade 
every British subject in every part of 
the earth. Had one of ‘our own cor- 
respondents’ described such a state of 
things in Italy,or Austria, or Spain, 
what a howl of indignation would arise 
from the Times, and what encourage- 
ment would be held to the ruffian refu- 
gees to spare no means to destroy such 
infernal governments? The sovereigns 
and their ministers would be branded as 
enemies to the human race, hostis generes 
humani, and conspiracy against them 
would be a virtue, rebellion a right, and 
the dagger only a mild form of execu- 
tion. God is just, however, anda day 
of retribution, no matter how long de- 
layed, will come, and your poor people, 
suffering for justice sake, and now among 
the blessed who mourn, shall be com- 
forted.” 





It is evident that even more un- 
mistakable suggestions were offered, 
for Father Dogherty thus comments 
on the Canadian sympathisers :— 


‘«In their response to our appeal, 
though their sympathy for our sufferings 
is as deep as that of their relatives in 
Ireland, still their expression of hatred 
and indignation is louder and more un- 
mistakable, and even assumes the tone 
of menacing and angry remonstrance. 
They blame our committee for not re- 
commending and urging a manlier and 
more energetic line of action than alms- 
begging. They tell us we should advise 
our flocks before perishing to fall back 
on their natural rights, and ‘ choose to 
die nobly rather than to fall into the 
hands of wicked men, and suffer abuses 
unbecoming the stalwart sons of Tyr- 
connell. Without pronouncing one way 
or other on these seutiments as regards 
them, I am directed by our committee 
to thank them for their sympathy.” 


__We have now reached that portion 

of this strange business which is, to 
our minds, the most painful. 

With the erroneousness of their 
statements before their eyes, what can 
be thought of the following deliberate 
re-assertion of them, which we copy 
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verbatim from a second address issued 
by these priests, March 13th, 1858 :— 

** Woe to us if we call on them (our 
fellow-Christians), in the name of Him 
who will one day judge us, to give away 
their alms on false pretences by working 
like charlatans on their charitable and 
religious feelings. 

** And again, woe to us if we permit, 
through fear of ‘bad report,’ hundreds 
of our fellow-men to die before our eyes 
without struggling to save their lives. 
Under a sense, then, of this awful res- 
ponsibility, and with the most profound 
reverence, in the awful presence of God, 
we repeat the statements of our appeal, 
and declare our belief, that not only are 
they true, but much below the actual 
distress prevailing in these districts, 
Yes, much below the actual distress, 
for an appeal couched in general terms 
cannot adequately reach the extreme 
individual cases to be met with in any 
concrete mass of misery.” 


Thus, in as solemn a manner as hu- 
man language can express, do these 
gentlemen pledge themselves to the 
strict truth of every statement in 
their Appeal. They had ample time 
to deliberate and make inquiries on 
any facts about which they had not 
been previously well-informed, yet 
they solemnly declare the Appeal to 
be true and unexaggerated. 

We need not again enter into the 
details already examined by us—gene- 
ral assertion can always be met by 
general contradiction ;—but we must 
once more allude to one or two of the 
particulars stated by the ten priests, 
the truth or falsehood of which any 
of our readers can, without difficulty, 
ascertain. Hx uno disce omnes. 

First.—Any one can ascertain whe- 
ther it is true or false that crabs and 
cockles can be eaten in January. 

Second.—Any one can learn whe- 
ther all the landlords, save one, simul- 
taneously deprived the peasants of 
their mountains. 

Third.—Any one can obtain satis- 
factory evidence whether these land- 
lords did or did not double, treble, or 
quadruple their rent. 

Fourth.—Any one who has eyes, 
and can use them, can see whether it 
is true or false that “the entire sur- 
face of Gweedore and Cloughaneely 
is broken up by huge, abrupt, and ir- 
regular hills of granite.” 

he public cannot count the num- 
ber of cattle possessed by the “starv- 
ing peasantry,” nor can they investi- 
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gate the clothing, bedding, and do- 
mestic arrangements of hundreds and 
thousands of “perishing Celts ;’ and 
they may find it difficult to decide 
between the assertion of ten priests 
(of whom only three are resident), 
and the sworn contradiction of four- 
teen witnesses, of whom six are resi- 
dent in these districts, and seven of 
the others either residents in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Gwee- 
dore or Cloughaneely, or officially 
responsible for their well-being. 

But no one is so duil as to be unable 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
statements which can be proved either 
by the simplest inquiry, or by a toler- 
able map. 

We need not follow these reverend 
entlemen through their attack upon 
the credibility of the witnesses examin- 
ed by the Poor Law Inspector. They 
assert that, with a single exception, 
these “were one way or other inter- 
ested in favour of the landlords of 
these districts.” Those of them who 
are resident are not to be believed, 
because they are themselves either 
landlords or tenants—in other words, 
because they are resident ; while those 
who are not resident are not to be 
believed, because they are not resi- 
dent ;—an objection which might, as 
we have before seen, be adduced against 
the evidence of seven of the priests 
themselves. 

It would have been difficult for Mr. 
Hamilton to find witnesses who were 
neither resident nor non-resident in 
these districts. 

At the Spring Assizes, in Lifford, 
the venerable Baron Pennefather had 
expressed his regret at the lawless 
state of these districts, and had sharp- 
ly reproved those spiritual guides who 
were, to say the least of it, making no 
effort to restrain the agrarian out- 

es. 

His lordship is thus elegantly al- 
luded to by these reverend gentlemen : 

** The poor blind, old baron, of himself 
can be no authority whatever. . . . 
They (the grand jury of the county) 
covered their foul deeds with the rough 
skin of the landlords : and then this blind 
old Isaac poured forth plentifully his 
benedictions on them, ae as plentifully 
his maledictions on all who endeavoured 
to check their cruelties.” 


We really think that the public 
character of those gentlemen who are 
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(with which this address concludes) is 
a sufficient refutation of the sweeping 
charge brought against them :— 


“ At present we will ao our appeal 
on behalf of these helpless victims of 
oppression ; and we most earnestly im- 
plore you, our fellow-countrymen, that 
the more your enemies are determined 
to crush them, the more your aid is 
required to sustain them. 

‘“«The Grand Jury is against them; 
the Poor Law Commissioners are against 
them; the judge of assize is against 
them. All are leagued with their op- 
pressors. Will you, the charitable and 
the good, be against them? If not, 
then, continue sending us the means to 
alleviate their sufferings. For doing so, 
the God of charity will bless you, and 
we will feel deeply grateful; as thus you 
will prove to the world that the slanders 
of their enemies against men—even 
humble priests—who stand forward in 
their defence, are not credited—are un- 
worthy of credence, and are weak bar- 
riers to arrest the tide of charity, flowing 
steadily and strongly to refresh and in- 
vigorate the helpless victims of landlord 
oppression and tyrant laws.” 


Thus, then, do these reverend gen- 
tlemen take upon themselves the po- 
sition of champions against the rights 
of property and the laws of the land. 
To what misstatements and exaggera- 
tions they have descended in carrying 
out their purpose, we have already 
seen; and when wereflect upon the fact 
that these agrarian outrages still go 
on, unchecked and unpunished, de- 
spite all the efforts that have been 
made against them, we think we have 
established the assertion with which 
we set out—that “in this obscure 
corner of Ireland a flame is being kin- 
dled which will, if unextinguished, 
spread far and wide, and shake the 
rights of property and defy the power 
of British law.” 

But, perhaps, the strangest part of 
all this strange business remains yet to 
be told. Charitable people from va- 
rious quarters, shocked at the misera- 
ble state in which the peasantry were 
reported by their priests to be, sent in 

enerous contributions, amounting, we 
ome tomorethan £2,000. Now,that 
£2,000 is a great boon to any district 
no one will deny ; and we should have 
been delighted to see the poor of 
Gweedore and Cloughaneely so en- 
riched, if the money had been ob- 
tained truthfully, and for the purpose 
stated, But this ill-gotten money has 
47 
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been expended in a way that we can 
hardly suppose was intended by its 
kind donors. So lately as Easter 
Sunday the priests gave notice that 
no one was to receive any “relief,” 
except those who had paid “ sheep- 
tax.’ 


Now as not a single person in the 
parish of Raymunterdony had been 
implicated in the sheep-killing, or 
paid tax thereon, the inhabitants 
of one of the two parishes for which 
money had been collected were ex- 
cluded from any share of it. We re- 
member hearing, some years ago, that 
a man was concealed and maintained 
for several weeks by the peasantry of 
a Western county, because he repre- 
sented himself as a murderer flecing 
from justice; but it was found that 
no such murder as he represented had 
ever been committed, and the pseudo 
murderer was hunted out of the coun- 
try, the people saying, “The dirty 
fellow! an’, afther all, he had done 
nothin’ to desarve our kindness.” 

The inhabitants of the greater part 
of Cloughaneely had done nothing “to 
desarve the kindness” of their spiri- 
tual guides, so notwithstanding their 
published misery, they for some time 
received nothing, while men possess- 
ing more than a dozen head of cattle 
were “relieved” from their starvation 
because they had paid sheep-tax. 

But since the 22nd of April “a 
change came o’er the spirit of their 
dream.” On that day Mr. Bagwell 
asked for a Parliamentary Committee 
to inquire into the state of these dis- 
tricts. The landlords gladly heard of 
this opportunity of being set right 
with the public by an impartial in- 
quiry, and through the county mem- 
ber, Sir E. Hayes, expressed their 
readiness to submit to this very un- 
precedented investigation. Since that 
day, the priests, who had previously 
confined their liberality to the taxed 
townlands, have flung about their 
largesses with the most open-handed 
profusion. They have sent emissaries 
through the country in all directions, 
inviting, nay, urging Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike to accept 
clothes, meal, or money. This liber- 
ality will, no doubt, raise the popu- 
larity of the priests to the highest 
pitch, and make the peasantry if pos- 
sible more than ever their ready tools. 
But we question whether those who 
gave their money for the relief of 
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starving and persecuted Celts, will be 
quite satisfied at the reckless distri- 
bution of it to multitudes in (for their 
rank) most comfortable circumstances 
—to people utterly unconnected with 
the mountains, and not even tenants 
of the maligned landlords. 

Some days ago, the board of guar- 
dians of the Dunfanaghy union held 
a meeting, in order to lay before the 
public an account of the state of the 
district. All the members attended 
except Lord George Hill and his sub- 
agent, Mr. Robertson. Mr. Hamilton, 
the poor-law inspector, was present, 
and interrogated the guardians re- 
specting the condition of the people. 

he names of the gentlemen who re- 
plied to those queries sufficiently guar- 
antee the accuracy of their answers. 
Mr. Wybrants Olphert occupied the 
chair, and to questions put through 
him, the guardiansunanimously stated 
that during the winter no unusual po- 
verty or privation had characterized 
the district. Fourteen of the persons 

resent affirmed that the potato crop of 
ast year had produced more than the 
average, while three gentlemen esti- 
mated it at a full average only. There 
was a still more significant fact men- 
tioned, however, regarding the state 
of the present crops. The query was 
as follows : “ Have the people cropped 
their farms this spring as well as 
usual?” To this it was unanimously 
replied : “The farms are as well crop- 
ped as we ever witnessed.” Another 
interrogatory was: “Are you ac- 
quainted with any families living on 
unwholesome food, and who are in 
really destitute circumstances?’ To 
this it was answered that there had 
been but one mendicant woman in 
the union for a long period, who re- 
fused to go into the workhouse; and 
she, strange to say, had not been con- 
sidered by the dispensers of the 
“Gweedore fund” a fit recipient of 
the bounty of the subscribers, who 
meant to relieve pressing and peculiar 
distress in the wilds of Donegal. 

Furthermore, perhaps the most 
striking point brought out by this in- 
vestigation had reference to the daily 
wages paid to labourers in the parishes 
where the 1,500 families were said to 
be driven to the extremes of starva- 
tion. The remuneration of the agri- 
culturist is always, and properly, con- 
sidered a fair test, if not the best test, 
of the condition of a country. Now, 
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in the “destitution” townlands, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Dun- 
fanaghy guardians, “employment is 
abundant, and “there is an advance 
in the rate of wages!” When asked 
what sum was paid to labourers, one 
of the guardians stated that he had 
to pay two shillings a day with diet ! 
A parliamentary paper has just 
been printed, showing the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in each union 
in Ireland during the past year, and 
the total number of persons relieved 
during the same period, in and out of 
every workhouse. By quoting the 
names of the unions in which the 
t numbers were relieved, and in 
which the poundage was heaviest, we 
shall best come at our point. Belfast 
relieved 6,812, and expended £16,718; 
Cashel, 2,291, and disbursed £5,751; 
and so on with other places, the 
lowest unions in point of numbers re- 
lieved, and money spent, BUT ONE, 
were, strangely enough, Skibbereen 
(of unhappy memory) and Belmullet; 
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in the latter of which the relieved 

aupers of the year numbered 106. 

he one union lower than Belmullet, 
and lower than every other in all Ire- 
land, inthe numbers relieved and cash 
expended, was Dunfanaghy. Here, 
amid the scenes of unparalleled and 
appalling destitution, an were only 
seventy-eight individuals who applied 
during the twelvemonth for relief; and 
even at the season when the alleged 
poverty was said to be at the severest, 
the total number in the workhouse 
was only twenty-four, including the 
infirm, and several deserted children. 

As a conclusion to the array of facts 
we have grouped, we may state that in 
thedistricts of Magheraclogher, Gort- 
ahork, and Meenaclady, where thirty 
females were represented to be on the 
brink of the grave from sheer want 
of food, there is not a single human 
being on the workhouse books; and all 
the activity of the guardians cannot 
discover one candidate for the union- 
rations, male or female, old or young. 


TRAVEL IN MEXICO, 


Centra North America is one huge 
palimpsest. Ruins of vast extent 
cover its interior. The story of an- 
tient cities, of proud palaces, of mag- 
nificent temples, of an architecture 
that is unique in its style, of sculp- 
ture, which in its execution equals 
any thing that Greece ever produced, 
but is, in its conception, wholly origi- 
nal, survives but in the fragmentary, 
fast-fading characters in which the 
lords of this lovely land once wrote 
the history of their civilization. Who 
were they? Whence came they? 
What did they? Answers to each of 
these questions are to be found, doubt- 
less, in those numerous stony records 
covered with a hieroglyphic, to which 
a larger induction of examples might 
betray to us the key. Yet these re- 
cords are fast perishing. Here are 
pages on which no learned eye has 
ever looked. Tangled forests have 
covered whole volumes of such re- 
cords. The rank luxuriance of the 
tropics sufficed, as Stephens tells us, 
to plant a thick growth of trees— 
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some of them twenty feet in height— 
on a space that one short year before 
had been laid bare for investigation. 
How dense, then, is the shroud that 
Nature has flung over these remains 
of the lords of Mexico! Lofty peaks 
appear there, but of moderate eleva- 
tion to him who has been acquainted 
with the Alps, because they spring 
from a table land whose absolute 
height over the sea level is greater 
than that of Mount Cenis, or the St. 
Gothard. Such a model do the an- 
cient architects of Central America 
seem to have chosen for their proudest 
structures, and terraces, whose actual 
altitude equals some of the noblest 
of modern works, were employed by 
them merely as a platform to give 
effect to the aspiring turrets which 
were made to spring from them. But 
this has only insured the complete- 
ness of their destruction. Nature has 
all the more easily scaled the height 
on which they placed the monument, 
and converted the whole mass into 
one wooded knoll. Fair, oh, how 
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fair are the characters that serve thus 
to efface the ancient story. It is as 
though De Condolle had covered some 
faint manuscript of the middle age, 
the tale of arts long lost, and arms 
long rusted, with fair pictures of 
gigantic flora, the colours laid on all 
the more brightly to hide the strug- 
gling characters beneath. We love 
not hehtery the less because we wish 
he had found some other parchment. 
These relics of a race whose history 
is not written elsewhere are fast rush- 
ing to decay—indeed it is not clear 
that they are not irrecoverable; but 
if the dollar were not “almighty,” 
surely our Cousin Jonathan would 
take some means of rescuing what is 
still accessible, and of placing these 
registries in the hands of such skilful 
decipherers as Hincks or Rawlinson. 
With such an object in view, the 
“Filibuster” would become almost a 
respectable character. 

ut are we quite sure that the race, 
whose palaces were in ruins before 
the first stone of that of Montezuma 
was laid, is extinct? It is customary 
to speak thus of it. But let Stephens 
tell us a story:—When prosecuting 
his researches in the plain of Quiché 
he met with an able assistant in the 
padre. He was the only ecclesiastic 
that he had in the whole of his wan- 
derings found at all interested in this 
subject, or conversant with the an- 
tiquities of the country. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at. Many of 
them of Spanish origin, with but 
little knowledge of any thing but the 
Breviary—all of them with but one 
object, to engraft as much of the 
worship of the Virgin upon the reign- 
ing idolatry as may give a Christian 
colour to the ancient religion, every 
idea of the aborigines is associated 
with what is repulsive. Their pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity is about as timid and in- 
efficient as is the assertion of the 
maxims of good government by the 
powers that be. They exist amon 
the Indian tribes on sufferance ; an 
it is not to be disputed that should 
they be expelled, and the old Pagan- 
‘ism be re-established, it would, as a 
religious revolution, be only nominal. 
This padre’s first curacy had been at 
Coban, in the province of Vera Paz; 
and not far from that place he had 
seen an ancient city, the houses 
almost as perfect as when deserted 
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by its inhabitants. He had wandered 
through its lonely streets, and over its 
colossal palaces and structures. No 
one had visited this city but himself; 
nay, none dare visit it, though only 
200 miles from Guatemala. Further, 
the north-eastern section of the State 
of Vera Paz, bounded by the Cordil- 
leras and the State of Chiapas, is 
occupied by a tribe of Candones, or 
unbaptized Indians. No white man 
has ever reached their city. The 
padre had, when young, climbed, with 
much labour, the boundary of naked 
cliffs, and from an altitude of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet had seen this forbidden 
spot—a city spread over a vast space, 
with turrets white and glittering in 
the sun. The people dwell alone, and 
it may be still rear their palaces on 
lofty terraces, cover the walls with 
elaborate mosaics, and have treasured 
up other records than those which 
stand out deep-cut, but crumbling on 
the ruined fanes of Copan. Can this 
be true? To ascertain this were a 
worthy object of ambition to the 
traveller. 

When we opened M. Von Tempsky’s 
“Mitla,” we promised ourselves some 
additional light on this interesting 
but obscure subject. “Mitla” means 
“the vale of the dead.” It is a well- 
known ruin, and we therefore all the 
more confidently argued that it was 
designed but as a specimen of the 
whole class of ruins through which 
we were to be led; we reckoned on 
fresh discoveries, new and more sug- 
gestive slabs, perhaps a theory, Ger- 
man-fashion, which should maintain 
the traditional character of a nation 
that even in the time of Tacitus was 
meditative. We were disappointed. 
Only three pages out of 430 are de- 
voted to Mitla! No other ruin is 
touched on. 

M. Von Tempsky belongs to that 
class of travellers who regard man as 
the only worthy subject of discourse. 
There are, it is to admitted, de- 
scriptions of scenery passably well 
done in his book. But he does not 
pretend that it is for the sake of 
pnens these passages he took up 

nis task. “It is,” he says, “to draw 
the Spanish-American with the 
scenery of his country.” We do not 
exactly comprehend; no matter. We 
take, with gratitude, any additional 
information on a subject confessedly 
obscure. We can understand, too, 
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from our author’s narrative, why we 
are still so ignorant of the country in 
which he travelled. His book might 
be called a history of the “adven- 
tures” of a traveller in Mexico. He 
narrowly escaped being murdered by 
bandits; by mere accident was not 
apes; ran the risk of acquiring a 
co ed stutter, or dislocating his 
jaw in the laudable but perilous 
attempt to pronounce Maya words; 
whilst here and there he hints darkly 
at certain dangers from “dark eyes,” 
into which he acknowledges “he 
looked,” and the memory of which 
disquieted him. 

. Von Tempsky sailed from Cali- 
fornia in company with a motley 
assemblage of diggers and adven- 
turers. He lands at Mazatlan, and 
introduces us to a Mexican meson, or 
hotel. The chief article of furniture, 
the bedstead, has, it seems, scarce any 
claim to be so called, were it not that 
it has “four legs, supporting either 
a few planks, nailed together, or a 
frame of wood, which is interlaced 
with cowhide.” This is placed in a 
room, lighted by a hole near the ceil- 
ing; a corridor runs along the series 
of rooms, which form four sides of a 
quadrangle. Here he puts up till he 
could make arrangements to travel 
with safety inland. 

Our travellers shortly afterwards 
set out on foot. They were lightly 
equipped. A serape or blanket, re- 
volver, bowie knife, and rifle, consti- 
tuted their accoutrements. Fifty 
times were they obliged, in one 
day’s march, fo cross the same river, 
sometimes wading up to their arm- 
pits; and at night, when they 
reached their destination, after a 
homely but voracious supper, they 
wrung their wet serapes, wrapped 
themselves in them, enjoyed a last 
cigar, and went to sleep, in company 
with some hopeful pigs, in the front 
corridor of the house which gave 
them shelter. The hydropathists 
will not be surprised to hear that 
thus “ packed” they had a refreshing 
slumber, and rose before day-break in- 
vigorated, and resumed their journey, 
rising into the region of the fir and 
oak, and again descending to St. 
Lucia, where they procured a guide. 
Their escort was desired by a Spanish- 
American, whom the author must 
introduce :— 

-**Qn the morning before starting, 
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José, our muleteer, came to me and 
said that there was a person anxious to 
travel in our company; I told him J 
must see the personage before I could 
decide. Immediately a lean figure of a 
man appeared before me, bowed, in- 
formed himself of my health, and pro- 
ceeded to say he was a tailor, who had 
no employment, and wished to go to 
Durango. Never in my life had I, even 
in my own country, which is productive 
of fine specimens of the class, seen so 
complete a beau ideal of a tailor. His 
lean figure was as needle-and-thread-like 
as any thing could be; and then the 
incomparable melancholy smile—that of 
unrewarded merit—all combined to pre- 
possess me in favour of the phenomenon. 
I told him to get ready. He proceeded 
merely to wrap his transparent serape 
more closely around him, took a cigarito 
from behind his ear, and bowed, as af- 
firmative of his having completed all 
necessary arrangements to go to the end 
of the world.” 


The route for the next four days 
was not of interest. They neared the 
scene of Indian atrocities. Scorched 
posts and blackened walls marked the 
spots where houses had stood. In 
one of these half-consumed buildings, 
the party took up their quarters for a 
night. One room had escaped. Into 
this they betook themselves, and flung 
themselves down to sleep; the mule- 
teer recounting tales of Comanche 
cruelty, as a lullaby. 


‘* Towards morning,” says the author, 

‘we were suddenly awakened by some 
fearful cries; we jumped to our arms. 
It was yet perfectly dark, and listening, 
we heard a half-stifled voice come from a 
corner of the loft. With my knife, un- 
sheathed, between my teeth,and revolver 
in hand, I crept stealthily towards the 
corner. Holding my breath, I distin- 
guished at last the suffocated voice of 
our tailor. Immediately the thought 
struck me that he might be attacked 
by night-mare. <A hearty kick I ap- 
ee to the least bony part of the ske- 
eton, awoke him from his dream, but 
on his seeing a dark figure bending over 
him, he was thrown into another fit of 
howling. His yells for mercy were so 
fearful, that our muleteer, enraged at 
the unearthly noise, rushed on him, and 
belaboured him mercilessly, until the 
flood of Spanish compliments with which 
he accompanied his blows, convinced 
our tailor that his bugbear was only a 
countryman, and no Indian.” 


That the danger from the Coman- 
ches was not imaginary, the travellers 
found amply proved a couple of days 
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subsequent to this false alarm. They 

had made a long day’s journey, and 

were eagerly looking out for a resting- 
lace for the night, when, says Von 
empsky— 


** Darkness sank slowly on our road. 
The moon soon rose and guided our 
footsteps over a road that began to be 
rugged and broken. All at once my 
friend stops and points to an object, 
half in shade, lying crouched on the 
road. We make a sign to our followers 
to stop, and, cocking our rifles, we care- 
fully advance on one side of the road 
from tree to tree. Opposite to the ob- 
ject we halt to reconnoitre and await 
some movement. ‘“e form is human 
and naked, conseg\:. uly an Indian; the 
attitude, as much as is discernible, 
crouching, like some one with his ear 
to the ground. It is no doubt an out- 
post of some larger detachment. To 
dispose of him with a shot would there- 
fore be imprudent. I unsheath my 
knife, put my rifle down, cautiously 
measure my distance, and with a spring, 
have his throat in my grasp. My knife 
is descending, when, to my horror, I 
feel, by the clamminess of his throat, 
that the hand of death had forestalled 
mine. In that moment the moon, for 
some time shrouded, breaks through the 
clouds, and glitters on the scalpless skull 
of a kody perforated with lance wounds. 
The face is contracted and rigid, and I 
see we have mistaken a Mexican victim 
for his Indian murderer. With a shud- 
der we go onward, and find another and 
another in the same state, and so on till 
we count twenty-nine bodies! At last, 
we recognised in one the features of 
a Mexican lawyer, who invited us at 
Mazatlan to accompany him! That 
heap of corpses was his party; they had 
all perished except one, who, at least, 
was not to be found.” 


They noticed the trail of the In- 
dians during their next day’s journey, 
which brought them safe, and full of 
gratitude, to aene. 

We pass over much that our author 
has written on the grace of the Spanish 
ladies, the threadbare subject of bull 
fights, alameda, fan-flirting, jealousy 
and its tragic efflorescence in a His- 

no-tropical society, not because he 

as not written gaily and amusingly, 
but because he has not given us one 
new idea on these subjects, tomake one 
remark on his views of female morality 
in Spanish America. He does not 
attempt to controvert the statements 
constantly heard from travellers in 
this country of the shocking dis- 
organization that prevails. He rather 
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tries to palliate it. He sees two 

ents at work to produce this state 
of things: their male directors, and 
the climate. He goes so far as to say, 
on the one hand, that he believes, in 
spite of the men, there are good wo- 
men to be found! and on the other, 
that even those who are on a level 
with the most abandoned women 
of Europe, are not separated into a 
class, which he deprecates! We have 
had this question canvassed in the 
columns of our journals; the accused 
have been heard, and in terms which 
were scarcely admissible into a public 
journal ; they have been permitted to 
detail the history of their fall; but 
not even from such lips has there been 
whispered the suggestion which M. 
Von Tempsky has enounced as a re- 
medy for “the social evil.” He pleads, 
in fact, for the admission of the con- 
fessedly vicious to the society of the 
virtuous, and that in order that there 
may not be such a separation from all 
good, as will undermine the self-re- 
spect of the abandoned! Strange 
that it does not appear to have oc- 
curred to the author that the very fes- 
tering corruption of which he speaks 
may be traceable to this very fact, 
that contact spreads disease, and that 
no disease is so fearfully infectious as 
that of which he speaks so mildly. 

The condition of a country in which 
fearful atrocities could be committed 
with impunity, by a troop of cowardly 
Indians, is suggestive. A handful of 
brave men would, at least, protect 
the peaceable inhabitants, if not take 
from ill-armed savages the power to 
injure infuture. But the constitution 
of the Mexican army will account for 
the insecurity of the Mexican civilian. 
The men are of diminutive stature, 
seldom exceeding five feet five inches ; 
when recruits are required, it is not 
unusual to open the prisons and seek 
them there! The more usual method, 
however, is to send a pressgang into 
the mountains, and hunt down those 
who are timid enough, chain them 
together, and drive them to head- 
quarters, where they are trained (!) 
and accoutred. Let our author de- 
scribe their uniform :— 


*« The uniform of the soldiers, for every 
day's service, is ragged ; that for parade 
is of a faded, gaudy finery, which forms, 
with their bare feet, the oddest possible 
contrast. The uniform of the cavalry 
is nearly in a similar condition with that 
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of the infantry; at times a little better ; 
but to see spurs on bare feet, in stirrups, 
would make such soldiers the laughing- 
stock of the most beggarly Cossack.” 


His arms are as bad as his uniform 
is unimposing. In the management 
of them he is without dexterity. “His 
strength,” says a great authority “is 
in hislegs!’ Itwouldseemso. Our 
author was present at the entry, 
amid shouts of derision, of a detach- 
ment of 200 of these heroes, who had 
run away from fifteen Comanches! 
Nor let it be supposed that the Co- 
manche is distinguished for his cour- 
age. Thompson who, as United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, could compare 
this tribe with the other more north- 
ern hordes, tells us, in his own charac- 
teristic manner :—‘“Of our western 
tribes, the Comanches are the most 
cowardly ; the Delawares frequently 
whip them five to one.” Yet these 
barbarians have been known to ride 
into the suburbs of Durango, lance 
some men, carry off a few women, 
and retreat, without a scratch, to their 
distant homes. Such is the spirit of 
the “Spanish Mexican!” The officers 
seem to be little better than the men. 
Taken from the same class in general, 
they are as cowardly, while as a con- 
sequence of their new-born rank, they 
are more overbearing. Our travellers 
had a rencontre with one of these 
heroes, which is highly amusing. It 
was at a ball that they met this spe- 
cimen of the Zaccateccas band of 
heroes, in blazing uniform :— 

**He was,” says Von Tempsky, ‘‘ the 
admired of many a fair one, to whom 
his noble bearing contradicted clearly 
the doubt as to the courage of him and 
his comrades. Leseemed to be anxious 
to confirm their favourable opinion by 
some act in accordance with it. He 
surveyed the ball-room from one end to 
another, applied occasionally some stimu- 
lants to his budding valour, and seemed 
at last to have selected his man. He 
sidled up to my friend, who, at some dis- 
tance from me, was engaged in conver- 
sation with some acquaintance. The 
reason that probably caused this choice 
of a victim was twofold; my friend was 
a small man, besides being a foreigner ; 
and seemingly alone amongst a crowd, 
never very enthusiastic in favour of any 
European. ‘To make the story short, he 
east derogatory reflections on foreigners 
in general, and on the one before him in 

rticular. The scene became interest- 
ing and hopeful. I came up in time to 
hear him assert, with loud emphasis 
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that (entre mis manos han muerto Ing- 
leses, &c.,) by his hands had died Eng- 
lishmen, Germans, French, Americans, 
and others. In a momcnt my friend 
sidled close up to him, whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and gave him a peep at 
the handle of a pistol, in an inner breast- 
pocket of his coat. The talisman acted 
with wondrous suddenness. A slight 
paleness replaced, for a moment, his 
flushed colour; but immediately he was 
himself again ; he cast a look of unutter- 
able fierceness on the smiling pair of us, 
and—retreated,” 


Possibly the hero spoke nothing 
but the truth. Representatives of 
these varied nationalities might have 
fallen by his hands, as a young Mexi- 
can, at that very moment, we are told, 
fell by the hands of three cowardly 
ambushed assailants outside the ball- 
room door. He had excited the jea- 
lousy of another by dancing too often 
with his sweetheart! 

Once more the Mexican soldier 
meets us in M. Von Tempsky’s narra- 
tive. Itis when, with all the circum- 
stance of war, a gallant squadron stops 
the travellers to demand their pass- 
ports. Upright honourable men are 
fettered in their movements, while 
marauding savages go seot free! 
Mexico is not the only country where 
much of the revenue of the state is 
expended in maintaining a set of gaol- 
ers to dog the steps of honest men, 
while bandits ply their vocation un- 
molested. It is time to consider 
whether able-bodied sons of Mars 
might not be more nobly employed 
than in peering into carriages, and 
coining perquisites out of bluster. It 
is not many months since a carriage 
was stopped at the Porta Cavalleg- 
gieri, and a troop sufficient fully to do 
the duty, put all the inmates to the 
utmost annoyance, and pocketed more 
than the fees appointed by the Papal 
chancery—for what! Leave to de- 
part? It was very dear at the money. 
The trouble of examining papers ? 
Why take that trouble ? For protec- 
tion on their route? Then it is a 
poe of swindling,—for within three 

1ours after the carriage is stopped (a 
second time ?) and was robbed by fel- 
lows just asill-looking as those who did 
duty at the gate. Northern intellects 
are obtuse we know, but to us both 
seem about equally honest: the gov- 
ernment that authorized the exaction, 
and the troop that helped themselves. 
Neither conferredany benefit upon the 
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travellers in return for the tax levied. 
Surely the least that one can expect of 
a government, all but divine in its 
claims, is that it should be honest; 
and if robbery be legalized, that it 
should, at all events, secure a mono- 


poly. 

propos of robbers, our author’s 
adventure with a party of these self- 
appointed dowaniers, must not be 
passed over. They were twelve in 
number, whilst the travellers only 
numbered three. 


*¢The undertaking,” he says, ‘‘ was 
not so hazardous as it may seem at first 
sight. The Mexican robber never ex- 
pects much resistance. An old Mexican 
traveller once said to me, in the way of 
advice, ‘Indians are bad, but robbers 
are not dangerous; for if you give them 
what you have, without much ceremony, 
they don’t even beat you!’ However 
laudable we might think such modera- 
tion, we were not now in the humour to 
give any thing to anybody! We mounted 
and rode forward in common travelling 

ace. I had taken a pistol from my 

olsters, its large ball being more to be 
depended upon than the small revolver 
ball, and, as much depends on the effect 
of the first shot, I held the pistol care- 
lessly behind my thigh, which sheltered 
it from being seen; hat, cravat, and seat 
were adjusted in the freshest European 
style, and I began to admire intensely 
the lovely scenery of Mexico. Very 
soon the party a-head saw us: in a 
minute they were all mounted, and two 
or three of them entered the intersecting 
lanes on both sides, the rest halting in 
the middle of the road. Their inten- 
tions were no longer to be mistaken. 
Arrived at about fifty paces from them, 
one of them, who seemed by his rich 
Mexican costume, to be their captain, 
shouted, ‘Apeanse, cavalleros’ (dis- 
mount, gentlemen). I paid no attention 
to this greeting, and gave hima stare as 
if I did not understand the language. 
We advanced, in the same even pace, up 
to about twenty yards, when he shouted 
a malediction, and grasped a pistol in 
his holsters. Instantaneously mine rose, 
I fired, and he dropped from his horse. 
Ishoved my pistol underneath my thigh, 
out sabre, and my horse bounded over 
the robber, who was yet crawling about 
and shouting to his men. In that in- 
stant the doctor’s rifle cracked, a fellow 
jerked his head back and dropped, and 
a pistol shot of Von W —~ (anew fellow- 
traveller) brought down another. Dur- 
ing this time my horse was stamping 
upon the captain, who, dagger in hand, 
tried to disable it. He had evaded two 
or three thrusts of my sabre, when, 
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suddenly, I felt a pee blow striking 
the inside of my foot, behind the stir- 
rups, but, at the same instant, my sword 
passed through him. I stooped over the 
neck of my horse, and charged through 
two or three dismayed rascals fumbling 
with their carabines. Von W—— and 
the doctor did the same; the latter, in 
riding through them, knocked a fellow 
from the horse with the but end of his 
rifle, and away we sped.” 





They escaped, but the wound in 
his foot confined our author for more 
than a fortnight to a horizontal posi- 
tion. We shall take all the informa- 
tion we receive without a murmur, 
rather than be sent to “see for our- 
selves” the wonders guarded by such 
dragon-headed dangers. 

We have been introduced to the 
ranchero so fully by former travellers 
that we learn nothing from Von 
Tempsky. The taste for gambling 
among all classes in Mexico is well 
known, but the history of the manu- 
facture of the pulque, an intoxicating 
drink which is, with the humbler 
classes, its unfailing concomitant, is 
so inaccurately given by our author, 
that we must take leave to correct 
him. The agave, or American aloe, 
is known to most of our readers. It 
is from this plant this beverage is 
procured, and thus:—A specimen is 
chosen of from seven to fifteen years 
of age—the time of blossoming is the 
critical period—and the centre stem 
is cut off horizontally and removed, 
while the thick surrounding leaves 
are tied together at the top so as to 
construct, with their overlapping 
edges, a waterproof cup of huge di- 
mensions. Into this, from above, a 
perforation is made, and through this 
a long gourd, open at both ends, is 
introduced. The labourer applies his 
mouth to the outer aperture of this 
gourd, and by suction draws into it 
the liquid which has collected, and 
from this pours it into skins, which 
serve as the vat in which fermentation 
takes place. The quantity of liquor 
furnished by a single plant is some- 
thing like a traveller's tale. If we 
had not a host of authorities on the 
subject, all concurrent, we should be 
afraid to repeat it. The quantity 
reaches 150 gallons. The plant is 
thus tapped during some five months, 
and the ripe juices, that nature de- 
signed to supply the blossom, made 
te minister to the foulest of vices. 
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Our author seems to have liked this 
beverage. “De gustibus non dispu- 
tandum”—all others speak of it, as in 
ma exactly like putrid meat ! 
e most interesting portion of the 
book is the description of Popocate- 
tl. We do not wonder that Von 
—— found great difficulty in keep- 
ing the letters, in which this moun- 
tain’s name is spelled, exactly in their 
right place. To us it has always 
sounded as if it were the attempt 
made by the volcano to spell its own 
name. Any thing approaching to a 
smooth syllable seems interrupted by 
a throatful of boulders. We are not 
surprised, however, to hear the most 
extravagant praises of the language 
which the volcano tried to utter. Let 
a man learn a few words of a tongue 
that no one else about him speaks, 
and you will surely hear him praise it 
as “a beautiful language.” As surely 
will you find his friends assail it as 
harsh, ill-sounding (we avoid the 
Greek synonym). Mr. Lillyvick 
thought the French language a melan- 
choly language, because for “ water” 
it said “lo.” So we are conscious of 
an incredulous smile as we read that 
the ancient Mexican was “a soft lan- 
guage.” It wants, we know, b, d, f, 
g, T, and s, and makes up, we feel, for 
the loss by a more energetic use of 
the letters that remain. “Soft!” Take 
an example. Do, pray, read the 
passage aloud. It is from Mr. Ste- 
phens :— 

*Cacahan chicah lae coni Vtzah. 
Vcahaxtizaxie mayih Bila chipa ta pa 
Cani ahauremla chibantah. Zachala 
Camac quetrexi cacazachbep qui.” 


It is a part of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The very pen sticks fast, else we 
should give the whole as a curiosity. 
Pronounce the names of the chief 
actors or sufferers in that most tragic 
story which records the conquest of 
Quiché : Axcopil, Zutugilebpop, Ec- 
selixpua, Ahpopgueham. Truly a soft 
flowing language ! 

The expedition to visit this volcano 
started from the capital, about which 
the author writes in a pleasant but not 
original style. The first day brought 
them as far as Cordova, from which, 
says he— 


“ Before daylight we rose and sallied, 
as the first pale streak of light in the 
east announced daybreak. ae in 
our serapes—for the air was fresh and 
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cool—we sat silently awaiting this, one 
of the grandest spectacles of nature, 
sunrise amid lofty mountains, The sha- 
dows began to grow more transparent, 
a faint blush showed from between two 
apparently masses of cloud, sombre and 
gigantic, that, towering upwards from 
the horizon, shut out from the still slum- 
bering valley the modest approach of 
Aurora. But her winning, insinuating 
smile soon penetrates the hovering sha- 
dows; glowing streaks glide slowly 
across the valley, awakening on their 
way all that still maintain their position 
and their sombre hue. All around is 
bright, clear, glowing, and rosy; they 
alone look gloomy, undefined, and of a 
cold indigo colour. After the lapse of 
a few seconds these masses slowly con- 
tract their cumbrous forms, and now 
sparkling edges disclose the proud out- 
lines of two majestic peaks. The larger 
of the two is nearly saddle-shaped, 
where its enormous flanks taper toward 
the summit. The ‘mountain of smoke’ 
is the signification of its Indian name, 
which we need scarce repeat. The 
smaller mountain, apparently leaning 
toward her giant spouse, appears more 
sharp in outline, its peak more clearly 
defined, and in its whole form more 
graceful. Its appropriate name is Jstacci- 
huatl, or ‘the white wife.’ Thus we 
witnessed the /evée of Popocatepetl and 
his lady, portrayed in deep purple on 
a glittering horizon for a background; 
the foreground being formed by brown 
mountain ridges of rugged outline, tufted 
with airy fir-trees, or crowned with 
toppling rocks, their terraces and thickly 
wooded mountain slopes being separated 
by precipitous chasms. We reached the 
top of the ridge and descended a long 
slope. At its foot the road wound to 
the right, and as we turned, the pride 
of the northern Andes burst upon our 
sight. Between an embosoming fore- 
ground of forest-clad mountains, their 
steep sides all feathery with dark green 
firs, arose Popocatepetl, like a glittering 
reflector of the whole blaze of the sun. 
Around the sharp cliffs that converge 
toward its stately head there seemed to 
play the lightning of sunbeams, dazzling 
to the sight. But between the radiation 
of those crystal cliffs lay softer lights; 
here melting into rosy depths; there 
having their edges of a glowing red, 
like the sun’s eye glaring through a 
storm-cloud. Such was for an instant 
the colouring and effect of the first view 
of this gigantic ice-prism: the next, its 
colours all swam ina whitish chaos ; and 
then the summit shune again in a new 

hantastic configuration of millions of rain- 
oH These changes gave to the moun- 


tain monster a look of life. An inward 


pulsation seemed to tingle in the veins 
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of its head, and anon you see it all 
hoary, cold, and wintry, making the 
dark blue of the sky look pale and 
ghastly aroundit. The wizard’s counten- 
ance glows with animation; the bloom 
of roses sheds a lustre on his wan cheeks, 
and his snow-crown is a frozen sea of 
diamonds, and then all suddenly melts 
into chaos.” 


A story is told by everybody in 
Mexico, in connexion with the lucra- 
tive sulphur mines which are wrought 
in the very crater of this voleano. A 
German merchant, they say, becom- 
ing bankrupt, and taking Von Temp- 
sky’s view of suicide, (which is to 
him at once a proof of courage (!) and 
perfectly allowable,) resolved to sur- 
render himself without delay to sul- 
phurous and tormenting flames. He 
accordingly ascended the mountain, 
and spite of every dissuasion de- 
scended the crater, which is crowned 
with a thick, suffocating exhalation. 
To his astonishment he found the air 
in the interior quite breathable, and 
on looking round, saw “an immense 
dome of glittering yellow crystals, 
forming figures of infinite variety, lit 
up by innumerable pale blue flames, 
flickering from cornices, from ara- 
besques, and from deep recesses, or 
laying in increasing and decreasing 
jets, on the walls of this unearthly hall, 
whose dome was propped by huge 
fluted columns of a glassy polish, re- 
sembling giant bundles of reeds.” 
He was in an exhaustless sulphur 
mine ; he altered his plans, and lived 
to realize a noble fortune. Terence 
has a curt but pregnant advice for all 
such “braves” as shrink from the 
pain of life, but with eyes as cravenly 
closed as were those of the German 
merchant, choose the alternative of 
death—* Prius disce quid sit vivere.” 
Whether he learned this lesson our 
informant does not say. 

The three pages devoted to “Mitla” 
do not convey any additional informa- 
tion on the mysterious subject of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. 
The only novel feature in the archi- 
tecture is the use of certain pillars, 
without base or capital, and seemingly 
not meant to support any thing. In 
the sculpture groups and subjects 
which Mr. Catherwood has left us 
are mosaics of the same character. 
All the figures are rectangular, and 
a fact mentioned by Von Tempsky 
affords some corroboration to the 
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opinion of Stephens, that these edi- 
fices are the work of the progenitors 
of living Indian tribes. It is this, 
that the same style of decoration is 
still in use among the half-Christian- 
ized Indians near San Salvator, and 
thus is explained their use of a figure 
which the early Romish missionaries 
identified with the symbol of the 
cross. But there is one argument 
which weregard as fatal to this theory: 
it is the cranial and facial formations 
which are noticed among the Indians 
as yet visited. On the slabs which 
have been as yet discovered are mul- 
titudes of profiles, the monuments in 
different states of preservation, but 
all the profiles perfectly identical in 
character. If two lines were drawn 
from the chin and forehead to the tip 
of the nose of any of these profiles, 
these lines would be equal, or nearly 
so—would touch the face in one con- 
tinuous right line, and would form an 
angle but moderately obtuse. This 
is a profile nowhere met with in 
Spanish America so far as we know, 
and unless the tribes so tantalizingly 
pean of by the padre of Quiché have 
this title deed, we should hesitate to 
put them in possession of Copan. By 
the way we can recommend Cather- 
wood’s delineations, not only to anti- 
quaries, but to artists, specially the 
engineers of ruches, wreaths, and bon- 
nets. Plumes are found in the head- 
dresses of the ladies and gentlemen, 
as you might expect: flowers, as im- 
possible as any in Bonnetland ;—but, 
a novelty !—one ingenious decorator 
has mounted some fish !—not flying 
fish either—that might have mounted 
to such an altitude, and have no na- 
tural hesitation in taking airs upon 
them, but some of the vulgar fin—the 
Horatian feat, Delphinum Silvis! 
Mosquitoes and locusts, a trick 
played on a troop of Jesuit fathers, 
an alealde who had seen Europe, be- 
guile the way till we are presented 
with a view of Lake Atitlan. If it 
be any thing like the exquisite chro- 
mo-lithograph which the artist has 
sketched, we can well imagine the 
surprise felt by our travellers, on 
whose unwarned eyes it broke, while 
the light sparkled on its deep blue 
mirror of waters, reflecting the sharp 
vxeaked crown of volcanoes that em- 
osom this inland lake. We supply 
from Stephens a curious question. 
The only fish found in this lake are 
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said to be the same with those found 
in the Lake of Amatitan. Is there, 
it is asked, a subterraneous communi- 
cation between these lakes? It isa 
curious fact that this lake of Atitlan 
is entirely surrounded by rocks and 
mountains. There is no outlet for its 
waters, and bottom has not been found 
with three hundred fathoms. It re- 
ceives several rivers, yet keeps its 
level! Until its altitude has been 
carefully ascertained, we see no reason 
to question the theory that there may 
be a communication between it and 
the Voleande Agua. This latter seems 
to us one of the most wonderful of 
nature’s wonders. It is a lofty coni- 
cal mountain, higher probably from 
its base than any other in America. 
It is called by the Indians Almolonga, 
or the Mountain of Water. In the 
year 1541, the chroniclers tell us, at 
two o’clock on the morning of the 11th 
of September the vibrations of the 
earth were so violent that the people 
were unable to stand ; the shocks were 
accompanied by a terrible subterra- 
nean noise, which spread universal 
dismay ; shortly afterward, an im- 
mense torrent of water rushed down 
from the summit of the mountain, 
forcing away with it enormous frag- 
ments of rocks and large trees, which 
overwhelmed the city of Guatemala 
Antiqua. There is no tradition of 
this mountain having ever emitted 
fire ; there is no calcined matter or 
other mark of volcanic eruption any- 
where in its vicinity. M. Von Temp- 
sky has calumniated this cool-headed 
monster when he attributes to it an 
of the blame of the earthquake whic 
he experienced, and which he so well 
describes in the latter part of his 
volume. 

Travels in Mexico and Guatemala 
without an earthquake, would be as 
absurd as a season in the Alps without 
an avalanche. The Note-Book of a 
Traveller in San Salvador, especially, 
should have lithographed on each page 
an extract from Lady Sale’s Diary— 
“Earthquakes as usual.” Our author 
was let off very cheap. His first ex- 
perience of this appalling phenome- 
non was during dinner, at a table 
Uhéte. A tailor (in Guatemala, we are 
warned, “a gentleman”) was the lion 
of the party, and, whether as a wit or 
a butt, excited a good deal of laugh- 
ter :— 
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‘* When,” says Von Tempsky, “of a 
sudden, somebody shook the table—no! 
the walls shook, also the ceiling; the 
mighty beams supporting it groaned 
and twisted about, as if their vitals 
were under the influence of colic. The 
company stared at one another, but 
scarcely a face looked funny enough to 
warrant the impeachment of any one 
having played a trick upon the diners. 
Another heave, and every thing mov- 
able, and what we might have thought 
before immovable, swayed about; a 
creaking, a rattling, and a subterrane- 
ous growl, upset the equilibrium of 
every thing, and, above all, of the 
bipeds—of most of them, at least, for 
away they rushed, pell-mell, into the 
court-yard, leaving the poor pudding 
standing smoking in the middle of the 
table. A few old stagers remained, fas- 
cinated, apparently, by the attraction of 
the smoking good cheer, and shamming 
as much cheer of their own as they 
could conscientiously make pretence to. 
This encouraged some of us to attempt 
also keeping up appearances; and so, 
with a sort of sea-sick feeling, and more 
sickiy smiles, we revenged ourselves on 
the pudding, by dissecting and em- 
bowelling it, though choking with our 
mouths full.” 


Another shock soon followed, and 
then he confesses :— 


“This was no laughing matter. We 
all felt exceedingly sick; we could not 
keep our positions on the chairs, but 
had to hold on to walls, doors, and win- 
dow-frames, that had as much need of 
support as we had.” 


They had to leave the house, the 
court-yard, and take to the street, 
and— 


‘* There we were soon,” says he, “ im- 
bued with the terrible seriousness of an 
earthquake. From all the houses most 
of the inhabitants had come forth to the 
most spacious places, where two streets 
crossed one another, or a little square 
or open place enabled them to remove 
as far as possible from the tottering 
houses. There they were on their knees, 
pale and despairing, praying earnestly, 
some loud, some low; and here and 
there a heart-rending yell of ‘ Miseri- 
cordia, Domine!’ would be echoed by a 
hundred faltering tongues.” 


The shocks continued to be felt 
every fifteen minutes during fourteen 
days! Not much real injury was done. 
but all business was suspended ; all 
the community lived under canvas 
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or in the open air; and when the dan- 
ger removed for the time, the stream 
of business, pleasure, and vice resumed 
its course! “Oh, Lord, in trouble 
have they visited thee; they poured 
out a prayer when thy chastening was 
upon them!” Fear is not a perma- 
nent motive. 

One passage more ; it is the record 
of a singular phenomenon which we 
hope not to see, though, no doubt— 


**Tt was a curious sight to stand at 
the top of some of the inclined streets, 
and watch the perspective of it under a 
shock. You could see the movement 
coming, like a wave rolling and swaying 
onward, up hill. The movement was 
not ubiquitous; it advanced slowly 
from the lower part of the town; the 
houses saluting their vis-a-vis, the 
steeples shaking their heads, all amid 
deep silence, and the clear, azure sky 
smiling mercilessly overhead on the 
contortions of the earth. This contrast 
of serenity above, and appalling misery 
below, imbued the heart with a feeling 
of hopelessness in the abating of wrath, 
and the expectation of compassion. 
There were two distinct actions of the 
earth-shocks perceptible: one vertical, 
the other horizontal, parallel with the 
surface; the latter was more terrible, 
and told plainly every time by an in- 
creased shower of tiles and additional 
rents in the walls.” 


We do not remember to have seen 
a more vivid description. Travel- 
writers are of two kinds: those who 
show what may be well done by one 
whose tastes fit him for and incline 
him to travel—giving hints as to the 
best way of doing it, and an account 
of the rewards which await him who 
shall follow in their steps; and those 
who, as proxy for society at large, give 
such information as has been gained 
by men adventurous enough to brave, 
lucky enough to escape from, the dan- 


Travel in Mexico. 
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gers and annoyances of the exploit. 
Any man shall be our proxy in Spanish 
America! Nowhere do we see so 
plainly what is meant by “Hxemplar 
emitabile vitiis.” The darkest traits 
of the Spanish character are deve- 
anes in the person of the mongrel 
colonist, without the redeeming 

shall we rather say the blinding—ad- 
mixture of what is noble in the parent 
stock. Let diseases, prevalent but in a 
mild form in civilized life, be intro- 
duced among a savage aborigines, and 
it is observed they become marked by 
symptoms more virulent than they 
ever had exhibited in their former 
habitat. The measles, when imported 
to Australia, assumed a form almost 
new, and became a scourge not merely 
to the rank luxuriance of aboriginal! 
life, but even to those of European 
blood. So it is with moral diseases. 
A public opinion can scarce be found 
in Western Europe so infected as to 
be wholly inoperative as a check upon 
bold-fronted vice. The full-grown 
immoralities, the sanguinary amuse- 
ments (so called) of Spain were im- 
ported into her conquered territories 
in America, and can we wonder that 
they partook of the effects of the vis 
genetriz of nature within the tropics. 
Corruption of heart is nowhere on 
earth an exotic. The whole moral 
condition of the country over which 
we have been led by M. Von Tempsky 
is deplorable in the extreme; and, in 
taking leave of him, we would again 
protest against the palliatory tone in 
which he speaks of evils so gigantic, 
as well as against his view of the ap- 
plication of the remedy by the only 
representatives of Christianity in that 
intolerant land. In any attempt to 
effect a compromise between Pagan- 
ism and Christianity, Christianity be- 
comes hopelessly paganized. 
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POOR PURSE. 
BY THE BEADLE OF BRAY. 


Oh! if I had money galore,—in store, 
I'd just build a sweet cottage,—no more ; 
In a deep-vallied glen, far away from rude men : 
But when will that time be,—ah ! when ? 
And when the sunrise came to open my eyes, 
I'd forth with the bees, and the bright butterflies, 
And my children all fresh from their sleep : 
And we'd cull brightest posies, 
Sweetest wall-flowers and roses, 
And our hearts in blest gratitude steep. 
Oh! they say that great wealth is a curse, 
But, what’s worse, 
My heart is too big for my ae, 
oor purse ! 


Oh! if I had money galore,—in store, 
I'd open the lattice, and widen the door 
Of my heart and my mind, and all human kind 
Td invite to come in, and a true welcome find. 
From sunset to dawn I’d seek out the forlorn— 
Lean poets, wan artists, frail daughters of scorn,— 
Oh! Td hurry all in to the feast ; 
And we'd hail one another, 
As sister and brother, 
Till the bright sun of hope came to gladden their East. 
Oh! they say that great wealth is a curse, 
But, what’s worse, 
My heart is too big for my purse, 
Poor purse ! 


Oh! if I had money galore,—in store, 
That cottage should ring from the roof to the floor, 
With glad voices of joy from old man and boy— 
From age, with her crutch, to the child with his toy. 
And the warmth of the heart should melt out the cold 
Which they say is the soul and the spirit of gold: 
That is—to the mean and cold-hearted. 
And our hearts should arise, 
To our God in the skies, 
Each night when my guests and I parted. 
Oh! they say that great wealth is a curse, 
But what’s worse— 
Far worse, 
My heart is too big for my purse, 
‘oor purse ! 
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- TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—THE BUDGET. 


WE may regard it now as admitted 
on all hands, that an extensive reform 
must be effected in the University of 
Dublin. With nearly equal unanimity, 
it is admitted that this reform must 
be both financial and constitutional : 
the financial consisting in restoring 
the revenues to those purposes from 
which they have been very a 
perly diverted ; the constitutional, in 
instituting such checks on the now 

exorbitant powers of the Senior Fel- 

lows as may prevent a recurrence of 

the existing abuses. Intending to re- 

serve this latter branch of the reform 

for future discussion, we shall content 

ourselves at present with saying, that 

its nature should be such as to assi- 

inilate the constitution of Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin, to those of the English 

Universities ; while, at the same time, 

this assimilation ought not to consist 

in a pedantic identity of forms, but in 

a unity of spirit and purpose. Both of 
these conditions, indeed, are foresha- 

dowed in the original statute, in which 

the far-seeing foundress of Trinity en- 

joined on the a and fellows, “ut 
quascunque leges bene constitutas 

sensirint in alterutra nostra Academia 

Cantabrigiensi aut Oxoniensi, modo 
sibi aptas et accomodas, judicaverint, 

inter se stabiliant.” 

Proceeding, then, to the financial 
question, we shall begin by stating 
the principles on which, as we con- 
ceive, every reform that is not simply 
illusory must proceed. 

The first of these is, that there is 
no reason why the highest prize in 
Trinity College, Dublin—namely, the 
yrovostship, should be a more valua- 
ble one than the highest prize in cither 
Oxford or Cambridge. The Oxford 
Commissioners report, that the in- 
comes of heads of houses in that Uni- 
versity range from £600 a-year to 
£3,000, the average being £1,100. In 
the University of Cambridge, by far 
the highest prize is the mastership 
of: Trinity College, worth £2,700 a- 
year, with an unfurnished house. These 
precedents appear to us to determine 
pretty accurately what the provost- 
ship of Trinity College, Dublin, ought 
to be worth. Its actual value is 
£3,500 a-year, with a first-rate fur- 


nished mansion—(Commission,7'.C'.D, 
Evidence, p. 117.) 

Our second principle is, that, assum- 
ing the average income of the fellows, 
seniorand junior, to be £768 (and thisis 
£100 less than the average of the year 
*51), and considering the independence 
and the leisure which it is desirable to 
confer on the junior fellows, the in- 
come of the most junior of them ought 
not to fall below £200, exclusive of 
chambers and commons, and of col- 
lege offices. At the abolition of the 
Celibacy Statute in 1840, this was thie 
amount specified by Dr. Martin, Ex- 
F.T.C.D., and by other disinterested 
and competent judges, as the mini- 
mum proper for the non-tutor fellow- 
ships then about to be founded. 

Thirdly—We hold that it is not ne- 
cessary, nor is it desirable, that the 
average income of a senior fellow 
should be more than five times as great 
as that of the most junior fellow. 

The successful lawyer, indeed, or 
the physician in full practice, earns 
more than five times or than ten times 
his brethren who have failed in their 

wofessional efforts ; but, as Dr. Wil- 
lode has pointed out, the analogy isa 
fallacious one, which compares a 
senior fellow to a successful, and 
a junior fellow to an unsuccessful 
professional man ; for the junior fel- 
low has stood the same tests and 
given the same evidence of merit as 
his senior ; whereas the briefless bar- 
rister, or neglected physician, has 
really failed in the competition which 
was Ais ordeal. The true analogue to 
him among the fellowship candidates, 
is the candidate who fails—a rather 
numerous class, when the office was 
worth looking for; and if a senior 
fellowship be compared with the 
closing portion of the career of an un- 
successful fellowship candidate, quite 
as great a contrast will be usually 
found to exist between them as be- 
tween the extremes of success and 
failure in other professions. The only 
profession which affords anything 
like a fair analogy to fellowship is 
the army ; and the ratio of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s pay to an ensign’s is 
not very different from what we have 
laid down above ; but no analogy 
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will be so satisfactory, or so much to 
the point, as the case of another col- 
lege ; and such cases are not few, 
nor is the support they give our view 
at all equivocal. 

With two exceptions at Oxford 
(Christ Church and Oriel), and one at 
Cambridge (Trinity College), the heads 
of houses at these universities do not 
enjoy so large an income as the senior 
fellows of Trinity, Dublin.* The ave- 
rage income of these senior fellows 
in the year 51 was £1,870; while 
that of the heads of houses at Oxford 
was, as we have seen, only £1,100; 
and that at Cambridge still less. The 
proportion of the senior fellows’ in- 
come to that of the most junior fel- 
lows in Dublin is as sixteen to one. 
What it is in most of the English 
colleges we have not data to deter- 
mine; it is, however, nothing ap- 
proaching to this. In many of the 
colleges the distinction of senior and 


junior does not seem to exist among 


the fellows. Where it does exist it 
never puts such a difference of income 
or of authority as in Dublin. One of 
the worst cases of inequality found 
bythe Oxford Commissioners was that 
of Brazenose. In this college, which 
is but poorly endowed, they found the 
senior fellows receiving £500 each ; 
the juniors, only £80. Moderate a 
sum as the former was for a senior 
fellow, the Commissioners recom- 
mended that it should be reduced to 
£300, in order to enable the junior 
fellowships to be raised to £150. 

The precedent of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is peculiarly applicable to 
its Dublin namesake, as the latter in- 
stitution was founded strictly on the 
model of the former. The statutes 
and the governing body are nearly the 
same in both ; the first five provosts 
of the Dublin college were Cambridge 
men ; and at the present day there 
is but little difference between the 
realized property of one and the other 
corporation. Trinity, Cambridge, de- 
rives from lands, houses, and funded 
property, some £32,000 a-year. Tri- 
nity, Dublin, from the same sources, 
about £36,000. Now, of these sums 
what portion in each case do the senior 
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fellows divide? The answer is note- 
worthy. The seniors at Cambridge, 
eight in number, receive about £4,000, 
or one-eighth of thé whole; the seniors 
at Dublin, seven in number, receive 
upwards of £10,000, a proportion of 
the whole considerabl greater than 
one-fourth. This striking difference 
is due chiefly to the fact that at Cam- 
bridge the renewal fines, like the 
degree fees, are thrown into the com- 
mon chest; while at Dublin these 
fines, averaging £6,000 a-year, are 
ta to the provost and senior fel- 
OWS. 

But another instructive fact can be 
got from Trinity, Cambridge. The fel- 
lows in this College are of several dis- 
tinct classes, and the following table 
exhibits the proportion which the in- 
come of each class, and also that of 
the master, bears to that of the senior 
fellows. The latter income we call 
£100, in order that the others may 
be given as per centages— 


Master, . : ‘ - £300 
Senior fellows, . . . 100 
9th and 10th fellows, . ° 80 
Next 6 fellows, . q 2 68 
35 major fellows, . ° 50 
10 minor fellows, ‘ ‘ 20 


Compare this scale with that of 
the Dublin University, in which the 
highest grade of the tutors receives 
less than half, and the lowest six of 
the fellows less than a twelfth of the 
income of a senior. 

The most important college at Cam- 
bridge, after Trinity, is St. John’s. 
All the junior fellowships in this 
college are equal in value, and their 
value is half that of a senior fellow- 


ship. 

Rt Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
the following table gives the average 
annual sums received by the masters 
and fellows respectively - 

8. 
Master, . ‘ - 955 6 
Senior of the seniors,. 233 18 
Senior fellows, each, . 227 5 
Middle fellows, each, . 207 5 
Junior fellows, . - 189 0 


It will not be amiss now to turn to 
the Queen’s Colleges, founded by Sir 
Robert Peel, and inquire what that 
statesman thought a judicious pro- 


-orern 





* We derive this weighty fact from a comparison of the figures given in the 


Reports of the three Royal Commissions. 


Some few of the English colleges re- 


fused to give the Commissioners any information as to the amount or the disposal 
of their revenues. Possibly there may be among these some instances of heads 
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enjoying as large an income as a Dublin senior fellow. 
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portion to establish between the in- 
comes of the heads and those of the 
working staff of a college. His views 
may be inferred from the facts that— 

1. To the president he gave £800 
a-year, and a residence (unfurnished). 

2. To the vice-president (who is 
also a professor) he gave £500, tuition 
fees, and a residence. 

3. To the professors he gave £350, 
or, in some cases £300, along with tui- 
tion fees, but no residence. The tuition 
fees were expected by Sir Robert Peel 
to form a considerable item in the 
‘sermeveagd incomes. They have not, 

owever, realized this expectation. 

Thus Sir Robert Peel thought that 
the head of a college requires three 
times the income of a professor—not 
twenty or thirty times, as is thought 
in Dublin: and that the vice-president, 
who may be looked on as representin 
the senior fellows in Trinity, shoul 
receive once and a-half as much as his 
junior—not eight, twelve, or sixteen 
times as much. 

The proportions contemplated by Sir 
Robert Peel have been altered since 
his time, but under circumstances 
which do not affect this part of the re- 
form case, while they strengthen that 
part which insists on the importance 
of representing all college interests on 
the governing body of the institution. 
For three years previous to the open- 
ing of the Queen’s Colleges, and pre- 
vious also to the appointment of the 
professors, the three presidents and 
the three vice-presidents constituted 
what was called the Board of Queen’s 
Colleges, and occupied themselves 
with such Pay — as - 
ing up statutes and regulations, de- 
signing the structural details and fit- 
tings of the colleges, &c. While thus 
engaged, it became evident to them, 
in some way or other, that the arts 
students were likely to be far less 
numerous than Sir R. Peel had hoped ; 
but that medical schools, on the con- 
aay would be certain to be well at- 
tended. The example of the London 
University was, we believe, what led 
to this anticipation. Accordingly, the 

Board of Queen’s Colleges applied to 
Sir Charles Wood, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to increase the grant 
designed by Sir Robert Peel, so as to 
allow of five medical professors being 
attached to the college. This request 
was decisively refused. In fact, so 
distasteful was the whole Queen’s 
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College project to Sir Charles and to 
Lord John Russell, then prime mi- 
nister, that it would have better 
pleased them to arrest the building 
of the colleges, and to pension off the 
whole Board on full salaries, than to 
throw good money after bad, as they 
conceived, by carrying out Sir Robert 
Peel’s scheme. The presidents and 
vice-presidents, however, had no desire 
to be thus shelved; and accordingly 
they discovered a means by which 
they could get their medical schools 
without calling on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for money. They pro- 
sed to the latter to reduce the pro- 
essorial salaries of £350 to £250, 
and £300 to £200, and to apply the 
sums thus economised to the five me- 
dical chairs required. As the profes- 
sorships thus reduced were not yet 
filled up, no vested rights, of course, 
were injured ; still, it would have been 
proper for the Board, if they regarded 
their medical schools as really indis- 
nsable, to have submitted their own 
incomes to the heavy tax thus laid on 
their future colleagues. They seem, 
however, on this occasion to have 
caught something of the spirit of the 
Trinity College seniors ; and the only 
excuse that can be pleaded for their 
proceedings is, that they did not, on 
the one hand, cut down any of their 
subordinates to a pittance so mean as 
that which has been thought sufficient 
for the non-tutor fellows of Trinity 
College; while, on the other, their 
own official salaries were not one 
pound larger than was requisite to 
maintain their College positions. 
Fourthly—The next principle that 
we desire to establish is, that the 
large sums at present attached to the 
offices held by senior fellows ought to 
be, or at least might fairly be, other- 
wise applied. ese “offices,” in 
fact, are only a pretext, enabling the 
senior fellows to pay themselves twice 
for doing the one work. The work 
of a senior fellow is to govern the 
college; and this government con- 
sists mainly of certain special func- 
tions, such as collecting and disburs- 
ing the funds, registering the pro- 
ceedings, superintending the lectures 
and examinations, &c. Itis true that 
another important function is that 
of meeting together once a week 
to deliberate and to transact such 
other business as does not admit of 
the application of the principle of di- 
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vision of labour. But to erect these 
consultative and collective functions 
into the whole necessary duty of a 
senior fellow, and to imagine that 
there is no obligation upon him to take 
his part in discharging the other 
duties of his place unless he be spe- 
cially paid for them, is a mistake 
which few are likely to fall into or to 
sympathize with, outside the charmed 
circle of the Board. There was some 
reason, indeed, for attaching an extra 
salary to the offices when the whole 
income of the senior fellow was the 
modest statutable salary that is now 
almost lost in his ample revenues ; 
but that day is long past, and the 
senior fellow must henceforth learn 
that the noble income he has obtained 
fixes on him the obligation to take his 
turn at whatever offices of labour or 
responsibility the college requires at 
his hands. Let the offices rotate 
among the seniors as at present; or 
let the last member who has arrived 
at the Board serve in the most labo- 
rious office, and succeed to that next 
above it in ease when a vacancy oc- 
curs; or let any other equitable plan 
of dividing the labour be appointed ; 
but the senior fellows will not attempt, 
if they are wise, to go on allotting to 
themselves handsome incomes for go- 
verning the college, and, at the same 
time, refuse to do the work which 
this governing implies, unless a second 
salary be employed tosweeten the toil. 
Our fifth and last principle is the 
obvious one—that in whatever pro- 
portion the senior fellows’ income is 
reduced, in the same should his retir- 
ing allowance. At present this pen- 
sion is £1,200 a year, the average in- 
come of the active senior fellow being 
upwards of £1,800 ; but if the latter 
sink to £1,200, which is the utmost 
the institution can at present afford, 
and which indeed will always be quite 
enough, the retiring allowance should 
befixed at £800. Theseniorfellows, of 
all men, cannot complain of the propor- 
tion here adopted, as they themselves 
adopt a much more economical one 
whenever any officer, not a senior 
fellow, retires. When Dr. Wm. All- 
man, the professor of botany, retired 
at an advanced age, and after thirty 
ears’ service, they fixed his retir- 
ng allowance at £100 per annum, 
this being one-sixth of the annual in- 
come of the professorship. There 


‘was a greater economy in this low sti- 
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pend than the Board, we are sure, in- 
tended ; for the old gentleman’s sense 
of the harsh treatment he received 
preyed on him so that he did not live 
to draw a second year’s pension. 

It may be objected, however, that 
no senior fellow would retire on £800, 
who could contrive to avoid the one 
or two troublesome offices that move 
in rotation round the Board. As long 
as he had no office more arduous than 
that of auditor, for exaniple, or even 
of senior dean, or librarian, why should 
he resign his £1,200 for another place 
not much more of a sinecure, and only 

yielding two-thirds of that income. 
here is so much force in this objec- 
tion that we think it will be necessary 
that retirement at a certain age, say 
seventy, should be compulsory. 

There are some incomes, which, 
like the senior fellows’ retiring sala- 
ries, have been fixed high, in order to 
keep them in a certain proportion to 
the value of a senior fellowship. Thus, 
the professorship of divinity, includ- 
ing the parish always held by the pro- 
fessor, is worth £1,700 a-year. Our 
readers are aware that this large sum 
was attached to the post, in order that 
the most competent man among the 
body of fellows, whether senior or 
junior, might regard it as a promotion. 

is reason, to which we confes" we 
attach no great weight, would hold 
equally good if the post were cut down 
by an amount equal to that deducted 
from the senior fellowship. 

Guided by these several principles, 
we offer the following specific mea- 
sures as affording a just settlement 
of existing claims, and as calculated 
to restore and preserve the efficiency 
and ae of the University :-— 

1. We would restore to the “com- 
mon chest” the portion of the degree 
feesnow paid to the provost andsenior 
fellows, including among these the 
fees of the senior proctor. 

2. We would reduce the provost- 
ship, vice-provostship, senior lecture- 
ship, registrarship, and bursarship, 
by £400, £150, £300, £100, and 
£1,200, respectively. 

ese sums, together with £1,650, 
the estimated value of the degree fees, 
would place £3,800 in the common 
chest, available for educational pur- 


poses. 

3. We would appropriate £1,000 
of this sum to raising the incomes of 
the six non-tutor fellows to £200 cach, 
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and that of the tutors not in full 
classes to £300. 

4. The salaries of the sub-lecturers 
and honor lecturers in classics, and 
the doubling of the fees for conduct- 
ing honor examinations, would absorb 
about £500 more. 

5. The professor of English litera- 
ture ought to be freed from tutorial 
labours, and receive in addition to his 
tutorial dividend £100. To the chairs 
hitherto constituted in this manner, 
the Board have added £200, thus mak- 
ing the office to a fellow in the middle 
or senior grade of tutors worth about 
£750 and £900 a-year respectively. 
It is an excellent feature in these new 
professorships that the bulk of the 
income attached to them, being paid 
out of the tutorial dividend, fiuc- 
tuates, therefore, with the state of the 
muster roll, and binds up the profes- 
sor’s interest with that of the Univer- 
sity at large. Had this been the case 
with senior fellows’ incomes, we might 
never have heard of these modern 
abuses. It is another good provision 
in these professorships that the occu- 
pant’s College promotion, from grade 
to grade of the tutorial body, is not 
affected by the exchange he has made 
of tutorial duties for professorial. In 
this respect he has a great advantage 
over the professors of mathematics 
and of natural philosophy, the two 
most important secular chairs in the 
University. For this reason, however, 
we regard the abovenamed incomes 
of £750 and £900, as somewhat above 
what is necessary. A man who is pe- 
culiarly fit for any given professor- 
ship would be glad to exchange for it 
the routine duties of a tutorship. To 
stand out for a pecuniary benefit when 
such a professorship was offered would 
be in itself sufficient evidence of un- 
fitness for the office. 

6. The two professorships of mo- 
dern languages, the professorship of 
Oriental ecaaee, of political econ- 
omy, and of moral philosophy ought 
to be increased by £100 each, so as 
to bring them up to £200. The lec- 
turer in Sanskrit ought to get a salary 
of £100 a-year, in addition to the 
remuneration now given him—viz., his 
commons. 

7. There is a class of lecturers 
whose duties, Seeing ee great 
importance, ought, we think, to be 
better remunerated. We allude to 
the twelve or thirteen assistant di- 
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vinity lecturers. The salaries attached 
to these offices are but £30 (Irish); 
so that if it were not for a strong 
sense of duty to the College, no tutor 
would willingly accept one. The 
chief of the school is paid magnifi- 
cently, the regius professorship being 
worth £1,700; the second professor, 
too, entitled Archbishop King’s Lec- 
turer, is well paid, receiving some- 
where about £1,200. 

We propose to take £300 off the 
regius professorship, and £100 off the 
lectureship. These sums would en- 
able the salaries of the assistant lec- 
turers to be raised to £50 per annum, 
and leave a surplus for the common 
chest. 

8. The improvements proposed in 
three of the preceding articles, viz., in 
the salaries of the honor lecturers, ho- 
nor examiners, and divinity lecturers, 
will benefit, to a considerable extent, 
the tutors, who hold many of these 
offices. We can, therefore, without 
any injustice, propose to remit the 
tuition fees now paid by the scholars 
to their respective tutors. 

9. The remission of the half-rent 
now charged to scholars can also be 
effected without increasing the burden 
on the common chest. The Commis- 
sioners of 1851 (Report, page 57) drew 
attention to the fact, that the fellows 
“occupy more rooms than are neces- 
sary for their accommodation.” How 
many rooms are necessary for the ac- 
commodation of the senior fellow, 
who has permanently retired on his 
£1,200 a-year, and who, since his re- 
tirement, and for a dozen years pre- 
vious to it, has lived at Baden, or 
Cheltenham, or Paris, it would not be 
difficult to guess ; yet this gentleman’s 
key mens sacred, for the use of mice 
and spiders, one of the finest suites of 
apartments in College. In fact, the 
Commissioners, in the mild passage 
we have quoted, touch on one of the 
most discreditable features in the ma- 
nagement of the College. The demand 
among the students for chambers 
within the walls much exceeds the 
supply, and the consequence is, that 
a large proportion of the students are 
obliged to live in lodgings through the 
town, exempt from any moral care or 
discipline. Meanwhile, each member 
of the Board keeps to himself one of 
the forty-two or forty-three buildings 
which are available as residences, 
although only one of them resides in 
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College, and their official duties require 
only an office or two, with aservant’s 
apartment. Being thus indulgent to 
themselves, they cannot object to a 
similar extravagance on the partof the 


junior fellows, and, accordingly, almost 


all of these absorb an amount of ac- 
commodation utterly disproportionate 
to their wants. 

Besides the rooms wasted by non- 
resident fellows, the new lecture-rooms 
erected in the College Park have set 
free a number of chambers hitherto 
used as lecture-rooms, and estimated 
by the Commissioners as capable of 
accommodating seventy students. 
This is, perhaps, an overestimate ; but 
there can be no difficulty innow giving 
the scholars their chambers rent-free. 

10. The expenditure involved in the 
reforms suggested in 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
amounts to £2,200. 

The items are as follows :— 

Non-tutor fellows and fel- 


lows not in full classes, . £1,000 
Honor lecturers, sub-lectu- 





rers,and honorexaminers, 500 
Professors, about ° - 700 
Total, . . £2,200 


This, subtracted from the £3,800 
roposed to be taken off the senior 
fellows and provost, will leave a sum 
at present amounting to £1,600, and 
which on the decease of the retired 
senior fellow, and the retirement or 
romotion of the professor of English 
aw, will amount to £2,100, available 
for multiplying or for improving the 
inferior College prizes. 

Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the most effective manner 
in which this money can be applied. 
The principal proposals which have 
been made on the subject are as fol- 
lows :— 

First, to found twenty-one Univer- 
sity scholarships of £100 each, free of 
duties, or of obligation to residence, 
and open to candidates of all religious 
denominations. Three of these to be 
awarded each year to the first senior 
moderators in mathematics, classics, 
and natural science, respectively. 

In favour of this scheme it is urged 
that these prizes will encourage young 
men of promise to go to their pro- 
fessions at once, instead of wasting 
their time as private teachers in Col- 
lege, and will be a most valuable help 
to them during the first and most 
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difficult years of their professional 
career. One serious feature in this 
scheme would be, that it would in- 
fallibly entail the throwing open of 
the seventy foundation scholarships to 
candidates of various religious deno- 
minations, as it would be absurd to 
open the valuable prize to the Dis- 
senter or Roman Catholic, while the 
humbler one was confined to members 
of the Established Church. 

An objection to it on educational 
grounds is, that by endowing certain 
moderatorships highly and others not 
at all; these latter would run a risk of 
being wholly neglected. Moreover, 
an equal degree of competition would 
be effected by prizes lower in amount, 
or lasting for a shorter term of years. 
Finally, that among the subjects to 
be encouraged, divinity ought to have 
been included. 

The second proposal meets some, 
though not all, of these objections. 
It is to found twenty quinquennial 
scholarships of £100 a-year ; three 
to be awarded each year to the senior 
moderators mentioned in the preced- 
ing scheme ; and a fourth to the best 
answerer at the regius professor of di- 
vinity’s examination. To the body 
of theological scholars and ex-scholars, 
thus created, should be extended the 
privilege, now confined to the fellows, 
of being presented to the College 
livings ; the presentee having been, 
however, two years, at least, engaged 
in the active duties of a parish. 

To both of these plans the objection 
is raised that they ignore the claims 
of the existing statutable scholars ; 
that, by a provision of these statutes 
still in force, these scholarships were 
to be improved from time to time in 
the same proportion with the senior 
and junior fellows’ college salaries, 
according as the revenues of the col- 
lege increased ; that the intention of 
scholarships, and of all other prizes 
of the kind, is to help a man through 
college, and not to begin helping him 
after he has left college ; that the 
present scholarships, owing to the re- 
duced value of money, fail to do this; 
and that until they are raised to the 
point contemplated by the statutes, 
it is unjust and impolitic to found 
new scholarships, or create new claims 
on the college funds. 

This is the view, which, so far as 
we can judge, finds most favouramong 
the scholars and ex-scholars of Tri- 
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nity. How far it has the support of 
the statutes may be judged from the 
following table, which exhibits the 
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From this table we learn that the 
thirty native scholars originally re- 
ceived equal salaries with the junior 
fellows; and we learn from the heuer 
of Charles L., and again from his sta- 
tutes, that the seventy scholars, Eng- 
lish as well as native, were intended 
to be “alendi” and “sustentandi” 
(whatever those words may be inter- 
preted to mean) at the expense of the 
college (“ sumptibus collegii’’). 

In the course of two or three gene- 
rations, the fellows had contrived, by 
some unregistered pon to in- 
crease their own salaries, the scholars 
remaining as they were; but this il- 
legality was corrected in 1721, and 
both classes, fellows and native scho- 
lars, remained on an equality for thirty 
years. There is a curious letter of 
about this date in the college library,* 
written apparently by a Fellow, which 
incidentally affords us a glimpse of the 
Scholar’s position at that day. ‘The 
scholars of the house,” it says, “ are 
seventy in number; they all enjoy 

ood allowances, and thirty of them 
ave considerable appointments from 
the college.” 

In 1758, the rule of equality be- 
tween junior fellows and native scho- 
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lars was again broken through—this 
time, however, by royal letter ; but 
the reason assigned in that document 
appears to be little better than the 
suppressed reason of the previous 
date. “ Whereas,” says the royal let- 
ter, “the method of augmenting the 
salaries of the said provost, fellows, 
and scholars, prescribed by the said 
statutes, is, as things are now circum- 
stanced, unequal and inconvenient.” 
The small addition made at this 
time to the scholar’s salary was not 
given, apparently, on account of the 
increase in the college revenues, but 
only to keep pace with the increase 
in the cost of living. This cost has 
gone on increasing to the present day, 
and more rapidly than ever since the 
modern gold-field discoveries. In the 
College Calendar of this year, we find 
it stated that, “as a general rule, the 
expense of residence, independent of 
the charge for rooms and commons, 
need not exceed fifteen shillings per 
week.” Now, fifteen shillings is not 
far from £40, Trish, a-year—the salary 
of a junior fellow, and therefore of the 
scholar—by the still unrepealed clause 
enjoining equality. Nor does the great 
difference admitted to hold between 


* Vide a letter to G. W., Esq., concerning the present condition of the College 


of Dublin, 1734.—College Library, RR. 


ll. 60. In this production, which is a 


defence of the Board against certain charges of misgovernment then current, the 
following candid and suggestive passage occurs :—‘* Where a society is reduced 
into a distempered condition, it is natural to imagine that they who govern therein 
cannot be entirely without blame, who have suflered a constitution that was once 
esteemed healthy and sound, to degenerate, in no great number of years, into a 
state sickly and infirm. This is what the world do and will think, and it is not 
likely that they mistake.” Still less likely are they to be mistaken when the 
degeneracy complained of is accompanied, as in the present instance, with a mar- 
vellous increase in the prosperity of the governing body. 
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the position of a scholar and that of 
a junior fellow, or between their re- 
spective connexions with the college, 
practically repeal this clause by de- 
stroying the reasons of it; for the 
peculiar functions of a fellow bring 
with them corresponding payments, 
and these payments constitute, in all 
cases, the Salk of his income. The 
salary, in fact, is one-half of the scho- 
lar’semoluments, but only a small part 
of the fellow’s. 

The £2,000 which the reforms we 
have proposed would place at our 
disposal would suffice to raise the sa- 
laries of all the existing scholars—the 
seventy foundation and the twenty 
non-foundation—to £40 (Irish) a-year. 

The only objection we have heard 
urged against this application of the 

lus is, that a scholarship of £40 
Irish, with commons, chambers, and 
free tuition, would be too valuable a 
prize for a student of two and a-half 
years’ standing. The competition for 
the prize, it is alleged, is not suffi- 
ciently severe to entitle the successful 
candidate to so considerable a reward ; 
and there is danger of preventing or 
superseding habits of industry, by 
placing him in so very easy a position. 

Without den ying that there is some 
force in this last consideration, or 
questioning the important advan- 
tages which would flow from the 
institution of University scholar- 
ships, we incline strongly to the opi- 
nion that the cause of education 
would be best served by conceding 
the statutable rights of the existing 
Scholars, and carrying out the original 
intention of those foundations. The 
competition for scholarships will in- 
crease with the value of the prize ; 
and we do not think eighteen snalen. 
ships per annum one too many for 
the average class of 300 students 
which enters the University. It is 
not alleged—and we do not see that 
it could be alleged—that ninety scho- 
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larships, improved in value as we 
propose, would overburden the pro- 
fessions by tempting young men into 
a university who would otherwise 
engage themselves in trade ; and we 
hold that, as long as this danger is 
not incurred, the more numerous such 
prizes are the better. 

We are happy to find ourselves 
strengthened in this view by so 
high an authority as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, Professor of History at Oxford. 
In arecent paper on Oxford University 
Reform,* Mr. Smith attaches the high- 
est importance to the improvement 
which has taken place in the value 
of the various scholarships at that 
great seat of learning. “The general 
opening of the scholarships,” he ob- 
serves in one passage, “and the in- 
crease of their value, ought to draw 
to the university the very flower of 
the country.” In another, “The 
largely increased number and value 
of the open scholarships and exhibi- 
tions will give many more chances to 
poor men of talent.” And we may 
add, that such prizes do more or less 
directly what Mr. Goldwin Smith 
truly says the open fellowships do, 
namely —they cheapen university 
education to all students, and litera- 
ture to the nation.t 

If the scholarships of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, were now about to be 
instituted as new foundations, very 
possibly a wiser scheme might be 
devised than any of those which 
we have been discussing. Such a 
scheme appears to be that propound- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Graves.t Dr. 
Graves would abolish the “ scholar- 
ship examination”—a great advan- 
tage, as our students are at present, 
undoubtedly, over-examined ; and 
give a certain number, say twenty, 
each year, to the best answerers at the 
“little go” examination, which con- 
cludes the student’s second academic 
year. Thus the assistance of scholar- 


* Oxford Essays for 1858. John W. Parker and Son, London. 

+ We invite the attention of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, to Mr. G. 
Smith’s summary of the educational reforms effected of late years at Oxford :— 
**The fellowships and scholarships generally are opened to merit; the number 
and value of the scholarships and exhibitions are greatly increased; the con- 
stitutions of the colleges are assimilated to those of other English corporations ; 
the obsolete monastic codes are either swept away, or made subject to amend- 
ment—that is, to abolition—with the consent of their visitors; the college revenues 
have been more fairly distributed between the different grades of the foundations.” 

t The germs of this scheme are proposed in Dr. Graves’s suggestions to the 
Royal Commissioners of 1851 (Evid. p. 320). 
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ship would come to the student at a 
somewhat earlier period of his career 
than at present—another great advan- 
tage. These scholarships should be 
tenable for only two years, not five, 
as at present. The scholar would, 
therefore, have no temptation to rest 
on his oars, as too many do, during 
the latter two years of his undergra- 
duate course. 

At the degree examination, Dr. 
Graves would bestow as many uni- 
versity scholarships of high value, and 
lasting for a term of five years, as the 
funds of the college would permit ; 
and the subjects for proficiency in 
which he proposes to award them, 
are classics, mathematics, and theo- 
logy. This is, indeed, an extensive 
reform, and one which, if practicable, 
would, doubtless, enlarge immensely 
the educational power of the univer- 
sity. But what would be the effect of 
agitating for it in the present state of 
the college, or even of public opinion, 

rtially as this has been aroused of 
ate, as to the college question ? 
What would be the chances of reform, 
against the powerful interests of mo- 
nopoly and mal-administration, if its 
advocates once quitted the safe ground 
of statute, and law, and ancient usage, 
to commit themselves even to the 
wisest scheme destitute of these 
powerful supports? The only effect 
would be, we apprehend, to give the 
Board a cry that their vested rights 
were being confiscated, in order to 
carry out “radical” changes; and 
many dull, and many more timid peo- 
ple would be led away by this fiction, 
and the cause of reform would be 
adjourned until the present obstruc- 
tives had disappeared from the scene, 
and the college, injured irretrievably in 
dignity and usefulness, in the muster 
roll of its students, in the status of 
its scholars, and in the literary cha- 
racter of its fellows, had dwindled 
down to a mere pre tory school for 
cadets, and learned to boast, uncon- 
scious of the disdain of the English 
Universities, that she vanquished all 

rivate schools in “cramming” for the 
oolwich examinations. 

It may be thought that this danger 
is imaginary. It is real; it is in- 
creasing ; if not averted by honest 
and vigorous reforms, it is close at 
hand. Inspect this table, giving the 
number of entrances into the Univer- 
sity from 1830 to 1856, and then re- 
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member that it is not merely in num- 

bers that the decline has taken place, 

but also in the condition of the stu- 

dents entering ; for it is well known 

that the proportion of fellow-com- 

moners to pensioners was, twenty or 

thirty years ago, very considerable ; 
whereas it is now a minute fraction. 

Average number of students entering 

each year— 

From 1830 to 1834, 

», 1835 to 1839, 

1839 to 1844, 

» 1845 to 1849, 

» 1850 to 1856, 


431 
353 
3u4d 
351 
, 280 

The first four columns we take 
from the Report of the Commission, 
(page 56); the fifth, from equally 
authentic sources. Now, of course, 
many reasons will be assigned for 
this remarkable decline : there was 
a potato rot; there was an Incum- 
bered Estates’ Court ; there was a 
Russian war. True; but the worst 
calamity of these was the first, and 
yet the entrances were larger in ’47 
the blackest epoch of the famine, ag- 
gravated, too, by a commercial crisis 
and they were larger in ’48, than 
they were in 1856. Then there were 
intervals of prosperity, but they 
brought nothing to the College but a 
faint rally, or a temporary check to 
the decline. There is the vast in- 
crease given of late yearsto the money 
value of education, by the introduc- 
tion of civil service examinations, and 
by opening up to Irish talent fields of pa- 
tronage formerly the exclusive appan- 
age of Scotch or English youths ; there 
is the fact that the Irish agricultural 
classes, gentry and farmers—on whom 
the College so largely depends—have 
been for years in a prosperous state ; 
there is the fact that our workhouses 
have been well-nigh empty ;—and yet 
the entrances do not recover. More- 
over, some of these causes must have 
affected Oxford and Cambridge as 
well as Dublin. Let us see, then, 
whether any decline is visible in the 
matriculations of the English Univer- 
sities in recent times. 

The following table, taken from the 
evidence furnished to the Cambridge 
Commissioners (p. 66) will answer 
the question as respects Cambridge. 


Year. 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 


Matriculations. 
427 
424 
459 
441 


B.A. Degree. 
181 
326 
345 
361 
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We have no means of ascertaining 
what the matriculations have been 
in the years 1851-57, inclusive, but 
the Calendars for °55, °56, and 57, 
give the A. B. degrees for those 
years, and from these we may infer, 
allowing four matriculations for three 
A.B. degrees, that the average of the 
former for the three years ieee 
to the Report of the Commissioners, 
was 427. 

We refer our readers to an inte- 
resting passage in the Oxford Com- 
missioners’ Report (p. 17), to show 
that there has been as little falling 
off in the matriculations at that uni- 
versity, during the last thirty or forty 
years, as at Cambridge. 

After informing us that, from 1840 
to 1850, the matriculations averaged 
400 annually, the passage concludes 
with the remark—* There are at this 
moment more students in Oxford 
than at any time in the last two cen- 
turies.” And a little further on, the 
Commissioners endorse a statement 
of the Hebdomadal Board’s, “that the 
number of educated persons sent 
forth annually by the university has 
been considerably increased, in a ratio, 
indeed, exceeding that of the increase 
of the population of England and 
Wales during the same period ;” and 
“that the number of persons now 
existing, who have been educated at 
Oxford, must be between 4,000 and 
5,000 more than were living thirty 
years ago.” 

The Oxford Report was written in 
April, 52. The matriculations for 
the years ’52~57, inclusive, give 382 
as their average; a falling off cer- 
tainly, but nothing like what has 
taken place in the University of 
Dublin. 

From all which facts we infer that 
the decline which we observe in the 
matriculations at Dublin is due, not 
to external causes, such as public ca- 
lamities, which act occasionally and 
are succeeded by intervals of prospe- 
rity, but to an internal cause, a 
faulty system, namely, of administra- 
tion, which diverts the great resources 
of the institution from their proper 
uses, and which sacrifices the effi- 
ciency and the reputation of the Col- 
lege to the aggrandizement of a few 
of its members. 

We can well understand why this 
phenomenon of the decline in the ma- 
triculations has not attracted the atten- 
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tionit deserved. Thevarious classes of 
society interested in the maintenance 
and progress of the University, do not 
interfere, naturally supposing that the 
fellows will take due care of an insti- 
tution on the prosperity of which 
their incomes depend. But the fel- 
lows are of two classes, senior and 
junior: the latter, who depend on 
the prosperity of the College, have no 
voice in its control ; while the former, 
that governs the College, are but little 
affected in their incomes by any dis- 
asters their mismanagement may pro- 
duce. The backbone of a senior fel- 
low’s income is his “ composition for 
renewal fines.” With this and some 
minor items secured to him, especially 
if he shall have realized a goodly sum, 
as most of the members of the present 
Board have done out of the large in- 
comes which they enjoyed from the 
first years of their fellowshipe, what 
need he care for a falling off in the 
entrances, which, even if it approxi- 
mated to annihilation, could only re-- 
duce his revenues by an inconsiderable 
fraction : one-sixth at most. Sup- 
pose the Board appoint an artist in 
stucco-work as their professor of Ita- 
lian and Spanish ; suppose the junior 
fellows, on discovering the blunder 
and endeavouring to cancel the ap- 
pointment, are involved in a lawsuit, 
which with a retiring douceur to the 
professor, costs the college one 
thousand pounds. Let it fall on the 
common chest. Nobody suffers ex- 
cept the working juniors, the pro- 
fessors, the scholars, and the students 
generally. Suppose the custom of 
private “grinding” is introduced 
among the worst paid of the junior 
fellows ; and that the first conse- 
quence of this is, that each of them 
declines the honor-lectureship in 
the subject he is master of, and ac- 
cepts a lectureship only in those sub- 
jects in which he would experience a 
difficulty in getting private pupils. 
Who suffers from this but the pupils, 
who have private fees to pay to sup- 
plement the defects of the public 
instruction, and the fellows, who de- 
pend on the state of the muster-roll, 
which diminishes, of course, accord- 
ing as the expense of the student’s 
education is increased? Again, who 
suffers but the students and the tutor- 
fellows, when the four important 
offices called “sub-lectureships” are, 
contrary to the express provision of 
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the statutes, reduced to two, in order 
that the pittance paid to each may 
be doubled q 

When these lines shall meet the 
public eye, the visitation now sitting 
shall have concluded its task. Will 
the little arrangement we have just 
described, and many a similar expe- 
dient, be brought under the cogni- 
zance of the visitors? Surely, if not, 
the visitation, whatever principle it 
may establish regarding the right of 
free discussion, is not a visitation 
into the state of the College. Or 
will the visitors take notice of the 
present year’s fellowship examination, 
in the middle of which the visitation 
is held? Will any one inform them 
that although there was no examina- 
tion last year, nor the year before, nor 
again the year before, the total num- 
ber of candidates which has accumu- 
lated during the interval is just three, 
and of these two sat for fellowship 
in 1854% And, to appreciate this fact 
in all its significance, we must add 
that the examination is now such as 
to encourage classical scholars, as well 
as mathematicians, to present them- 
selves; and that, besides the fellow- 
ship for the first man, there is the 
“Madden’s premium,” worth £350, 
for the second, and a liberal allow- 
ance of minor prizes for half a dozen 
other candidates, if such there were. 

Whatever may be the intentions of 
the visitors on this occasion, it is not 
in visitations that we trust for the 
removal of the grievances that afflict 
the University. The visitors, we know, 
have not power even to appoint an 
auditor, or to compel the publication 
of the accounts. Neither is it in the 
junior fellows, or the professors not 
on the foundation; for the latter are 
altogether under the power of the 
Board; and a aur fellow who 
should attempt to bring about changes 
which would reduce the seniors’ in- 
comes, must look forward, of course, 
for all the years that lie between him 
and the Board, to a somewhat cool 
eee of his merits on the part 
of the body which has such large pa- 
tronage to bestow. Even if he were 
rash enough to lose sight of this im- 
portant consideration, there are ad- 
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monitions, censures—nay, expulsions. 
Shall he appeal to the visitors against 
these fulminations? He must fight 
his legal battle at his own cost ; his 
opponents have the common chest to 
supply the sinews of war. Shall he 

lead his own cause, and trust to its 
inherent strength to obtain him jus- 
tice? “He that is his own counsel 
hath a fool for his client.” If he is 
wise, and not rich, he will leave ap- 
peals alone. He will look at the past 
proceedings and the present powers 
of his college seniors, and will medi- 
tate on the words, “Vobis vexatio 
direptioque sociorum impunita fuit 
ac libera: vos non solum ad negli- 
gendas leges et questiones, verum 
etiam ad evertendas perfringendasque 
valuistis.” 

What hope, then, remains for Tri- 
nity College? One, only one—public 
opinion. To this high court, to this 
“external tribunal,” as the College 
Board, on a recent occasion, instinc- 
tively called it, lies the only satisfac- 
tory appeal. If the college be planted 
in the affections of the country—if 
her past services and her high func- 
tions in connexion with religion and 
education can command the sympa- 
thies and the active help of our gentry 
and professional classes—the present 
crisis of her history may turn to her 
lasting good; the tide of adversity, 
that has so long and so steadily kept 
flowing against her, may be turned, 
and she may rise, with a renovated 
nation, to a new career of prosperity, 
usefulness, and honour. If not—if 
the educated classes of Ireland turn 
adeaf ear to the complaints that 
have found voice within her walls—if 
poe opinion will permit itself to 

e put off by a Queen’s letter, skil- 
fully devised to hold out hopes of 
reforms to come into operation twenty 
years hence, and to shelter all existing 
abuses, new and old, under the pre- 
tence of preserving “vested interests” 
—then all we can say is, that the 
Protestants of Ireland cannot lay the 
consequences at the door of the Pro- 
testant press: nor, we may add, can 
the University of Dublin charge with 
neglect of duty the periodical which 
bears its name. 








